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EDITORIAL POLICY 


E venture to affirm that PMLA should reflect the most distin- 

guished American scholarship in modern languages and literatures. 
Tu our opinion it should not be a place for beginners to try their wings, 
unless those wings are used for sure and significant flight; and it should 
not be a place for established scholars to publish their incidental efforts, 
unless those efforts compare in excellence and value with the efforts of 
younger men. As the official Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, PMLA should publish to the learned world 
the most important work of members of the Association—that, and 
nothing less. 

We affirm, moreover, that the distribution of papers in PMLA should 
reflect work of distinction actually being done from year to year, re- 
gardless of periods or languages. Thus, when literary or philological 
research in Spanish is at a low ebb, and research in German is flourishing, 
we should print many articles in German and (however regretfully) 
few in Spanish. When only a handful of scholars are producing really 
distinguished studies in Arrerican literature, and many are producing 
such studies in Old English, we should print many articles on the older 
period and (however regretfully) few on the modern. Members who feel 
their interests neglected by this policy can always alter the situation 
by writing, and by encouraging others to write, articles good enough to 
be published. PMLA should reveal the best American scholarship as it 
is—not as it was, not as it theoretically should be. Equal representation 
is a tax on excellence. 

We affirm that PMLA exists to encourage the advancement of lit- 
erary and linguistic learning on the widest possible front. It welcomes 
new approaches to literary or linguistic study which are based upon 
sound scholarship, and it disavows any exclusive preference for conven- 
tional methods or for traditional papers on traditional subjects. Explicitly 
it invites important articles dealing with critical theory, the history of 
ideas, analytical bibliography, and American civilization, provided oniy 
that these articles have literary relevance. 
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Editorial Policy 


While PMLA wishes to introduce to the Association new scholars 
and new lines of inquiry, it is reluctant to publish minor articles or highly 
technical studies which are more suitable for other journals. The editors 
also seek to discourage either brief notes (the staple of several other 
periodicals) or unduly long papers (unless these are unusually im- 
portant). 

Although PMLA is not a journal of belles lettres, and publishes nothing 
addressed to a wider audience than the Association represents, it insists 
that articles on literary or philological subjects should be written in a 
clear and readable style. This criterion should not be construed as an 
encouragement of florid or expansive writing. Space is at a premium. 
Documentation should be held to a necessary minimum (and footnotes 
are preferably typed, with double spacing, on pages following the text). 

Every member of the Association has the privilege, denied to non- 
members, of submitting papers for publication in PMLA. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N. Y. Stamps need not be enclosed. Every paper 
submitted will be read by at least one consultant with special com- 
petence in the field of study, and by at least one member of the Editorial 
Committee. Rejected papers will be returned within about two months, 
usually with constructive criticisms, sometimes with suggestions that 
they be submitted elsewhere. Acceptance of papers may be conditional 
upon their revision in the light of specific criticisms. Papers can usually 
be published within nine months of acceptance. 

Members of the Association are asked to consider not only the ad- 
vantages of these services, but also the fact that these services are made 
possible by the unpaid labors of many distinguished men and women who 
generously contribute their scant leisure to the advancement of scholar- 
ship in America. 

THe EpITor 
(for the Editorial Committee) 





VERBAL STYLE: LOGICAL AND COUNTERLOGICAL 
By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


. - as the motion of a snake’s body goes through all parts at once and its volition 
acts as at the same instant in coils which go contrary ways. 
T. E. Hulme, Speculations 


HE word verbal as it appears in the title of this essay looks in two 

directions or has two antitheses. In combination with the word 
style it designates a level of meaning distinct from the substantial, and 
especially from the stated part of substantial meaning. At the same time, 
verbal implies that the level of stylistic meaning is something different 
from what is expressed by the medium of any other art, and that the 
discussion will avoid such metaphors as “verbal painting” and “verbal 
music’”’—or if it employs them briefly, will do so in full overtness. 

The aim of the essay is not so much to discover new instances or areas 
of verbal style as to correlate certain areas which have been noticed 
separately by earlier criticism: certain prose figures or merits defined in 
classical rhetoric, certain logical faults of prose, especially as defined by 
H. W. Fowler in his Modern English Usage, and certain poetic figures 
defined both by classical rhetoric and by recent semantic criticism. 

A study of verbal style (if there is such a thing as verbal style in any 
peculiar sense) ought to cut in between a Platonic or Crocean monism, 
where meaning either as inspired dialectic or as intuition-expression is 
simply and severely one meaning, and the various forms of practical 
affective rhetoric, Aristotelian or modern, where stylistic meaning bears 
to substantial meaning a relation of how to what or of means to end.' 
The term verbal siyle, if it is to have any clear use, must be supposed to 
refer to some verbal quality which is somehow structurally united to or 
fused with what is being said by words, but is also somehow to be distin- 
guished from what is being said. A study of verbal style, though it ought 
to deal only with meaning, ought to distinguish at least two inter- 
related levels of meaning, a substantial level and another more like a 
shadow or echo or gesture. 

The distinction is made difficult by the fact that substantial meaning 
itself has various strata, some of which are readily confused with the 
level of strictly verbal style. Most examples of periphrase and para- 
phrase—often perhaps thought of as differing only in style from a certain 


1 Cf. Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1930), p. 227, n. 1, 
quoting with approval Professor Conington on “surplusage”; Richards, Principles of 
Criticism, chs. iii and xxv, the split between technical and value criticism; and Herbert 
Spencer’s classic essay of this genre, ‘““The Philosophy of Style.” 
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plain statement—differ of course in far more than style as the latter may 
be strictly conceived. In Chapter x11 of Peri Bathous Pope gives the 
example of plain expression “‘Shut the door” and its translation in pseudo- 
poetic language: “The wooden guardian of our privacy Quick on its 
axle turn.” In a certain essential and practical sense the meaning here 
does remain the same, and so the example could be used to illustrate 
an Aristotelian conception of rhetoric: meaning plus style, what plus 
how. On the other hand, the change of meaning is certainly more than 
verbal. It is metaphoric and ideational; more things are being said and 
intimated about the door. Hence the example could be used too to illus- 
trate a Crocean monistic conception of meaning. A change of ‘‘style”’ 
has changed the substantial meaning. Wherever metaphor and associated 
“figures of thought” are concerned, the meaning, though it may be only 
intimated, is ideational and substantial. But the study of verbal! style 
is concerned with something different. By a kind of diagram, crude and 
cake-like, drawn with a piece of red and a piece of white chalk, one might 
indicate the total structure of verbal meaning as I conceive it: a solid 
red stratum of stated meaning, shading into an even thicker middle 
ground of mixed red and white, the levels of all the complex kinds of 
epithetic, metaphoric and intimated meaning which one may conceive 
as in some broad sense stylistic, and on top a thin solid line of white, the 
level of purely verbal style. 

The easiest way to illustrate the strictly verbal level of style may be 
with certain directly presentational or iconic properties of language: 
the onomatopoeia of plop, hiss, or murmur; or what is called sound- 
symbolism or sound-metaphor by Wellek and Warren in their recent 
Theory of Literature (ch. xiii), the symbolic quality of clear, light front 
vowels, or heavy back vowels, or liquid consonants (as in the famous 
refrain of Poe’s Raven); or the other tenuous ways in which words can 
be like what they mean, the shape or size of words like mammoth, tiny, 
wee, or due when it expresses an unemphatic causal relation. What 
logicians call autological terms (polysyllable, expression, word) are a special 
class of perfect instances, in their own way complete icons. There is no 
reason why one should not explore these types of mimetic meaning and 
call them verbal style. 

What I have in mind, however, is yet different. It is the level of rela- 
tional meanings—those which reside in or grow out of structures or move- 
ments and have hence an even thinner and more sheerly verbal character 
of iconicity. At the line where real verbal discourse grows out of logic 
(or fades into it), there we find perhaps the purest examples of stylistic 
meaning. The following series of constructions is designed to squeeze a 
relational stylistic meaning into a very tight compass and hence to 
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show it in its leanest and most simply definable form. Or what may be 
shown is the vanishing point of this kind of meaning and its intrinsically 
verbal character, the fact that despite its abstractness it grows only out 
of the soil of words. 


Syllogism Change 1 Change 2 Change 3 

All A is B All a is b All A is B All A is b 

All C is A All cis a NoCisA All C isa 
All C is B All c is b No Cis B All cis B 


The original syllogism undergoes first a change which is not a change at 
all, or is merely a graphic change, not related to the meaning. The logic is 
the same. This change bears the same relation to verbal style as, let us 
say, a change in type fonts on a printed page. Then, secondly, the syllo- 
gism undergoes a change which is indeed logical and radical, as deep as 
possible. The syllogism is now so different as to violate a rule of the first 
figure. It is no syllogism at all. A theorist of purely stylistic meaning, who 
was searching for something in between these two changes, one too super- 
ficial, one too radica!, might then construct change 3. And here we have 
the very character of relational stylistic meaning, and the question of its 
existence, exposed as relentlessly as possible. It is perhaps impossible to 
say whether change 3 is a stylistic change or a great deal more than a 
stylistic change. Is the syllogism valid? Does it contain three terms, or 
six terms? Much depends on what we are willing to concede. If there are 
only three terms, then certainly the shifting from capitals to lower case 
does not advertise this fact. A kind of stylistic quarrel with meaning 
has been set up. This is a thing which becomes vastly more feasible as 
soon as we substitute real words for the empty symbols of logic. 
All material substances have weight, 


Atmospheric air is a material substance; 
Therefore atmospheric air has weight.* 


Manipulate this as follows: 


All material substances have weight, 
Atmospheric air is a physical stuff; 
Therefore the gas which envelops the earth is ponderable. 


One might wish to insist that several syllogisms have been telescoped 
together. But since there are really only three terms—that is, since no 
relevant differences can be found between the members of the three 
twin pairs, not only does the logic remain valid but it remains the same 
logic as that of the original syllogism. Certainly some element of meaning 
has been changed, but it can be soundly argued that this is a stylistic 


2 W. S. Jevons, Elementary Lessons in Logic (1934), p. 153. 
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change. What makes such a situation possible is the fact that, whereas 
the empty symbols of the pure syllogism had only one dimension of 
meaning, that conferred by the very structure of the syllogism, the verbal 
terms used in our monstrosity have two dimensions: 1) that conferred 
by the structure, a meaningful pull which tries to hold these terms in 
line and keep them logical; and 2) the suggestive semantic weight of 
each of these terms, which in this case yields sufficiently to the logic to 
make general sense, but at the same time pulls away in various disparate 
directions. There is, in short, a tension between kinds of meaning—a 
tension in this case not rich and paradoxical (according to the formula 
for poetry) but chaotic and disastrous. It is bad style. 

This is an example of what H. W. Fowler calls Elegant Variation. A 
whole syllogism is of course not needed to illustrate the vice—and perhaps 
never in actual prose does. The principle of style, here shown in a struc- 
ture of predication and through a variation in terms, can readily be 
extended in either of these dimensions. It can extend from predication to 
parallels and antitheses and to oblique relations. Thus the examples of 
starkly elegant variation quoted by H. W. Fowler are confused antithetic 
parallels: ‘“They spend a few weeks longer in their winter home than in 
their summer habitat.” Secondly, in extending to oblique relations, the 
violation of the principle appears not through variation but through like- 
ness where variation is needed, the fault to which Fowler gives the 
generic name of Repetition. Prepositional strings are among the most 
frequent examples in daily prose: ‘The observation of the facts of the 
geological succession of the forms of life.”” And thirdly it may be noted 
that the likeness or variation of meanings involved may range all the 
way from the structure and weight of clauses to the meaning of syllabic 
morphemes—from the elaborately logical virtues of Samuel Johnson® to 
the unhappy jingles of obliquely related like syllables quoted by Fowler. 


Their invalidity was caused by a technicality. 
It is probably generally known.‘ 


The logical virtues of style are found most clearly in logical structures of 
discourse—those which expound, arrange, argue, align, distinguish, or 


3 Cf. my Prose Style of Samuel Johnson (New Haven, 1941), chs. ii and iii. 

* [have discussed these areas of verbal style in my essay ‘When is Variation ‘Elegant’ ?” 
College English, 111 (Jan., 1942), 368-383. Such examples as I have quoted just above, both 
prepositional strings and jingles, will doubtless be regarded by many readers and writers 
as faults (if faults at all) of simple cacophony. Complete avoidance of them is certainly a 
difficult, perhaps Quixotic, ideal. Yet I believe Fowler (Modern English Usage, -ly. 3) 
gives the correct diagnosis: ‘““Euphony has nothing to say against repetition . . . if there is 
point in it . . .; but, when parallelism is not there to comfort her, Euphony at once cries 
out in pain.” 
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refute (though these are usually far from pure structures). They are the 
virtues of any good prose writer, more specifically of a Macaulay, a 
Johnson, a Cicero, an Isocrates. The logical virtues of twentieth-century 
prose style are not very noticeable as such, or are noticeable mainly 
when absent. They are the norm. They are in principle, however, the 
same virtues which attract attention as virtuosity in the style of Johnson 
or in the rhetorical styles of antiquity. What is today mostly respected as 
a principle of minimum decency in the implicit logic of structures as- 
serted itself more ingeniously and emphatically in the repertoire of figures 
described by Aristotle or Quintilian. 


At this stage in the exposition one might like to introduce a table 
showing the Fowlerian faults of modern prose in relation to the emphatic 
logical virtues of the classical. The alignment might be something like 
this: Opposite Elegant Variation or false distinction, antithesis or reen- 
forced true distinction. Opposite the prepositional string or false struc- 
tural parallel, parisosis, the generic figure of true structural parallel. 
Opposite the jingle or false like-ending, homoioteleuton, the pointedly 
logical like-ending. 

And one might then conveniently draw a heavy vertical line, repie- 
senting a cardinal joint in the anatomy of verbal style, dividing the 
logical from an opposite range of stylistic meanings, the poetic, or as 
one might say, the counterlogical—those which we are next to consider. 
This line would also represent a division between the basic movement of 
logical prose discourse and that of non-logical or poetic discourse: that is, 
between the abstract predications of literal statement and the concrete, 
ambiguous predications of metaphor, and also between argument and 
narrative or drama, between going frem premises to conclusions and 
going from point to point in action and time.’ 

In poetic movements the logical virtues of verbal style do appear— 
since language never becomes purely illogical. The most dramatic poem 
is locally a tissue of frail parallels and contrasts. Yet running counter to 
these in a curiously cooperative way a different kind of stylistic virtue 
may more often and more characteristically be discerned than in prose 
movements—a virtue that may perhaps be related to the logical virtues 
of style as harmony is to melody, though I should not like to push this 
point very far. The logical fault of style named by H. W. Fowler Repeti- 
tion consists in the use of the same word when the word should be differ- 


5 Mr. Kenneth Burke in his Lexicon Rhetoricae (Counter-Statement [New York, 1931], 
p. 157) distinguishes repetitive form from progressive, and under the latter distinguishes 
syllogistic and qualitative. Narrative form is apparently for him included under syllogistic. 
I believe it important to distinguish the two. 
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ent, when it becomes in effect a homophone: “If we could get the awards 
announced in the course of next week, it would probably help more than 
anything else to get to the end of this struggle.” “Sir William White has 
now received the crowning distinction of the Presidency of the Royal 
Association; his association with the Navy may be said to date almost 
from his birth.”” These are examples of “‘the sort of carelessness that, in 
common courtesy to his readers, a writer should remove before printing.” 
Yet it is a curious fact that in a poetic movement a stylistic phenomenon 
very much like these (at least logically the same) is taken for a virtue. 
One might complete a skeleton table of the stylistic figures somewhat 
as follows—filling out a column of the counterlogical: Opposite the prose 
fault of slipshod verbal Repetition, one would put pun, the poetic figure 
of significant phonetic repetition. And allied to pun or shading away from 
it, certain classic and neo-classic figures: the turn on the word, agnomina- 
tion, and alliteration. And opposite the logical figures and faults already 
mentioned (parisosis= prepositional-string, homoioteleuton-jingle), the 
counterlogical figures meter and rhyme. So far as I am aware no technical 
names have been provided for counterlogical faults of style. They are not 
so clearly definable, though various forms of tameness, flatness, or even 
“cacophony” in verse might actually come under this head. 


Logical Counterlogical 
Figures Faults Faults Figures*® 


antithesis elegant variation 
parisosis prepositional string meter 
homoiocteleuton jingles rhyme 
repetition pun 
turn 
agnomination 
tice alliteration 








What may appear strange to a reader is that meter should be included 
among the counterlogical figures. I place it here because the equalities of 
meter (a character of phonetic structure) do not march with but cut 
across the parailels of sense. Shakespeare’s line ‘Of hand, of foot, of lip, 
of eye, of brow” (Sonnet cv1) and Milton’s “And swims or sinks, or wades, 
or creeps, or flies” (Paradise Lost, 1, 950) are pronounced exceptions to 
the rule, brief sprints of logicality against the adjacent and prevailing 
movements.’ But meter is also something of an anomaly in the present 

* The kenning is a kind of poetic counterpart to Elegant Variation which I have discussed 
in my essay “When is Variation ‘Elegant’ ?” I exclude it from consideration here, as its 


meaning is far from purely verbal. 
7 In some types of verse, in the Hebrew, in Skeltonics, or in the neoclassic couplet, lines 
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discourse. It is not so closely related to specific meanings as the other 
counterlogical figures, but is more basic to the poetic pattern than any 
of the others, and is best considered, I believe, as a phonetic frame of 
reference which in large measure enables the extremer forms of the others. 
For present purposes the pun may be looked on as the fully developed 
counterlogical figure. 


The reasons for the virtue of the pun are discovered most readily in 
metaphor. Puns and related figures in poetry differ from the illogical 
repetition in prose by having a kind of metaphoric logic. That is, a pun 
is something like the surface of a metaphor—in the phrase of Auden, an 
“auditory metaphor.’’ It is the completion of a certain—not irrational— 
but at least extra-rational direction in a metaphor. A pun is to metaphor 
as logical stylistic parallel is to literal statement. A substantial meaning 
underlies it. 

How neatly do we give one onely name 

To parent’s issue and the sunne’s bright starre! 
A sonne is light and fruit; a fruitful flame 
Chasing the father’s dimnesse . . . 


A resemblance or analogy in value between sun and son (or a direction, 
indicated by sun, toward which the concept son may be pushed) is the 
metaphoric meaning—supported or reflected by the homophonic relation 
of the words. Like the classical figures of logic, the counterlogical figures 
attract attention. We are in the realm of virtuosity. The pun contributes 
nothing to the truth or propriety of the metaphor involved, but it does 
concentrate the symbols upon whatever propriety there may be. Puns 
and related figures are strong semblances of propriety. 

In some forms of pun, the telescoped or elliptical, where the ambiguous 
sound occurs only once, the parallel to Fowlerian repetition disappears, 
but the metaphoric situation clearly remains, as in Donne’s version of 
the same pun (“at my death, thy Sonne Shall shine”) or in the zeugma or 
syllepsis favored by Pope (‘‘He first the snuff-box opened, then the case’’), 
where indeed the substrate of sense is so clear that we may be in doubt 
whether to say pun or simply bathetic metaphor.* Puns may also be 





and half-lines may be logical parallels, but here a counterpattern is usually created intern- 
ally by the feet. The double set of equalities, feet and lines, makes it very difficult for 
meter ever to be a completely logical pattern. 

® The Poet’s Tongue, ed. W. H. Auden and John Garrett (I.ondon, 1935), Introduction, 
p. vi. 

* For this reason no doubt the zeugma is the characteristic pun of prose. Empson (Seven 
Types [1947], p.71) alludes to the frequency in Gibbon of such “little witticisms.” “Twenty- 
two acknowledged concubines, and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the 
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pushed apart, the distance between their halves widened, by partial 
phonetic variation and greater obliquity of sense—that is, they may thin 
out into a more adaptable and prevalent verbal ‘‘music,”’ or rhyme.'° 
French poets, especially in the sixteenth century, and English poets from 
time to time, Chaucer in a few “‘identical’’ rhymes, Swift in his ““Gentle 
Echo on Woman,” or Lowell in his Fable for Critics, have written the full 
punning rhyme. 

My plot, like an icicle’s slender and slippery, 

Every moment more slender, and likely to slip awry." 


These may be treated like any other puns, though the sense relation may 
not be especially nice.’ What is to the point here is that a certain direc- 
tion toward pun is inherent in the normal rhyme situation, even the 
simplest. ‘‘Oranges and lemons, Say the bells of St. Clement’s.’’ Here 
the weight is all on the phonetic side—for indeed the theme is the sound 
of bells. The bells say what sounds like their name. “Brickbats and tiles, 
Say the bells of St. Giles.” The range from these to more sophisticated 
quasi-metaphoric rhymes is variously shaded. In the satires of Pope, as 
I have argued in other places, are to be und some of the smartest jokes 
on the proper name and some of the nicest ironic juxtapositions (“One 
speaks the glory of the British Queen, and one describes a charming 
Indian screen’’). But the metaphor can be quieter. 


As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot. 


Planting the bergamot is /ike a plot in the sense that in this context it 
would take the place of a plot. And there is doubtless an extra oblique 
correspondence in the fact that the bergamot (orange or pear tree) would 
be planted in a garden plot. An entire poem by Wallace Stevens, The 
Ordinary Women, is centered on the curious resemblance between 
guitars and catarrhs. A reader unacquainted with this poem might take 
these words as a kind of challenge to a bout rimé and, for exercise in realiz- 
ing the character of rhyme, speculate: What kind of poem could be 
centered on these words? The whole relation of the logical and counter- 
logical virtues of style may be seen in one neat facet if such rhymes as 





variety of his inclinations, and from the productions which he left behind him, it appears 
that the former as well as the latter were designed for use rather than ostentation” (Decline 
ond Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. vii; Modern Library edition, 1, 153). 

10 For various approximations to rhyme which have recently received names, see Stephen 
L. Mooney, “New Devices in Sound Repetition,” Word Study, xxiv, no. 4 (April 1949), 
1+4, 

1 “A Fable for Critics,” in Works (Boston, 1910), 11, 29. 

12 No doubt in the example just quoted the sense is too nearly logical. 
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these are compared to the logical and classical virtue of homoioteleu- 
ton(... perfringendam . . . exstinguendam, .. . retinere . . . obtinere), the 
ending of parallel clauses with the morphemic endings of the declined 
languages. 

Again—if for the sake of fixity and simplicity, what is a streamy con- 
tinuum of effects may be centered in a definition—there is the figure 
known to seventeenth-century rhetoric as agnomination, the same as 
that called sound-patiern by Wellek and Warren in their Theory of Litera- 
ture (ch. xiii, p. 163). Agnomination is a kind of play or echo of a sound 
or set of sounds.* Among other striking examples in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, there is that in the first book where he is talking about the worship 
of the heathen gods. He mentions abominations, an opprobrious hill, and 
Chemos the ébscene dread of Moab’s sons, and at the same time the geo- 
graphical places where the gods were worshipped, Rabba, Argob, Basan. 


From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 

Of southmost Abarim; in Hesebon 

And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines. 


Other emphatic 6’s and p’s appear throughout the passage, besmeared, 
blood, timbrels, worshipped. There is a kind of extenuated pun, a fleeting 
shadow of pun, an extension of the ideas of obscenity and abomination 
through the echo of sounds."* Since the similar sounds—the partial homo- 
phones—reflect not the two sides of a metaphoric resemblance, but the 
parts of an oblique association, of contiguity in space and time, the 
counterlogicality of such a figure is even clearer than it is in the fully 
asserted pun of Herbert’s sonnet on The Sonne. The figure of agnomina- 
tion has a marked—if strangely transvalued—likeness to one of the sub- 
heads of the Fowlerian prose fault of Repetition: ““Assonance, Rhyme, 
etc.” Among other examples Fowler gives the following: “by committing 
embezzlement—an action too imbecile in the circumstances to deserve 
censure.”’ Precisely such a resemblance between words would be a capital 


18 Cf. my essays “One Relation of Rhyme to Reason: Alexander Pope,” MLQ, v (Sept. 
1944), 323-338; and “‘Rhetoric and Poems: The Example of Pope,” in the English Institute 
Annual for 1948. 

4 “4 gnomination is a pleasant sound of words, or a small change of names; or it is a 
present touch of the same letter, syllable, or word with a different meaning” (John Smith, 
The Mysterie of Rhetorique Unvail’d [London, 1657], p. 105). Agnomination as treated by 
Smith and other rhetoricians is much like paronomasia (pun): “Ab aratore orator. Be sure 
of his sword, before you trust him of his word.” For want of a better, I use the term as in- 
dicated above. Cf. 0.E.D., Agnomination 3, Alliteration. 

4 Perhaps there is too, as Wellek and Warren would point out, a certain initial symbolic 
fitness of the labials to suggest obscenity. 
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opportunity for Milton. In the third book of Paradise Lost, in the Limbo 
of Vanity: 

Cleombrotus, and many more too long, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars. . . .¥° 


An analysis of agnomination into its frayed-out ends might suggest that 
most cases of alliteration have (aside from what is sometimes their 
metrical value) the same kind of counterlogical meaning, a refined form 
of phonetic harmony—the harmony of the sense being proportionately 
slender and abstract. In Shakespeare’s “Ruin hath taught me thus to 
ruminate” we may say the alliteration expresses the aptness of ruin to 
produce ruminations, or at least that it increases the plausibility of the 
relation and cements it in a verbal pattern,’ as in the advertising jingle, 
“Tf hair’s your pride, use Herpicide,”’ the tie between pride in hair and 
Herpicide is precisely the assumption which it is the function of the 
sounds to promote. 

The last type of figure to be mentioned here—one which is especially 
instructive because it is a kind of border line where logical and counter- 
logical qualities of style are almost indistinguishable—occurs when a 
given word or root is repeated (or seems to be repeated) in various con- 
nections or with various modifications. With this figure we pass from the 
phoneme to the morpheme, from the mere sound to the sound with a 
definable sense attached. This figure is called by Latin rhetoricians (the 
author of the Ad Herennium and Geoffrey of Vinsauf, for instance) tra- 
ductio, by Puttenham the ¢ranlacer, and by John Dryden the turn “both 
on the words and on the thought.””* In the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
there is the speech of Satan to the two angels who discover him in the 
garden and do not recognize him (I. 827): 


Know ye not then? said Satan, filled with scorn, 
Know ye not me? Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar; 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng; or if ye know, 

Why ask ye... ? 


16 This example happens to differ from the “obscene dread of Moab’s son” in that the 
main like-sounding words, though oblique or accidental in their semantic relation, are 
brought into parallel alignment by the structure. The obliquity of puns, rhymes, and ag- 
nomination in general may reside in semantics alone rather than in both semantics and 
structure. See my essay “One Relation of Rhyme to Reason,” pp. 328-334. Where pairing 
of ideas is emphatic, a degree of antithesis or paradox is likely to underlie phonetic like- 
ness: “Imperial glamour with an impish glint.” And see the examples quoted in note 14. 

1” Cf. the analysis of a Tennysonian line by F. W. Bateson, English Poetry and the 
English Language (Oxford, 1934), p. 21. 

18 Dedication of Examen Poeticum, 1693 (Essays, ed. Ker, 11, 10). 
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The reiteration of the word know—a dramatic and ironic emphasis—is 
the opposite of both Elegant Variation and slipshod verbal Repetition 
and is hence a logical virtue of style. But the modulation of the root— 
know, knew, to know, unknown—introduces another aspect of meaning 
which, though in this instance it is no doubt still under logical restraint, 
is capable of greater liberty. In the speech of Beelzebub at the infernal 
consult of the second book we find (1. 320): 


Banded against his throne, but to remain 
In strictest bondage. 


Here is a real turn on the word or play on the root band. This effect, a 
kind of polysemy, is a pronounced step in the direction of homophony. 
In Herbert’s poem The Pulley God pours out of a glass all His blessings 
on man but stops when He perceives that 


alone of all His treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


God decides not to give that, lest man should “rest in Nature.” He says: 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them in repining restlessnesse. 


Rest (what reposes) and rest (what remains), of different etymologies 
yet surely not disparate senses, are modulated in a restless zigzag through 
the poem. A clear element of pun is caught in the structure of an elabo- 
rate turn. 

The sometimes tenuous difference between logical and counterlogical 
values of style may be illustrated in another way by certain groups of 
words which share what Bloomfield in his Language calls “root-forming 
morphemes.”’ Thus: 

flash, flare, flame, flicker, flimmer 
bash, clash, crash, dash, gash, gnash, mash, slash, splash 


The members of such a group have their connection with one another 
almost independently of context. The connection is a sheer fact of 
vocabulary. If a poet uses words of this sort as rhyme words—e.g. bash- 
mash—the rhyme is not so flatly logical as when Chaucer rhymes simple 
morphemes—in a stanza of the Envoy to Scogan, “‘worthynesse,”’ “‘wilder- 
nesse,” “kyndenesse.” Yet the possibilities for bash-mash are certainly 
not so interesting as for the fully counterlogical rhyme—plot-bergamot, 
guitar-catarrh. Skelton confesses that his rhyme is “ragged, Tattered 
and jagged.” We are on middle ground—between logic and counterlogic 
—with the “root-forming morphemes.” That is to say, we are not dealing 
with clean and complete morphemes. Neither initial f- nor final -ash is 
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taken as a definable unit of meaning. Each needs the fusion of another 
sound, completing the syllable, to suggest a likeness of meaning. This is 
like parallels of logical expression emerging half drawn from the raw 
stuff of primary experience.'® 

Bloomfield concludes his account of the root-forming morphemes as 
follows: 


The analysis . . . is bound to be uncertain and incomplete, because a phonetic 
similarity, such, as say, the b- in box, beat, bang, represents a linguistic form only 
when it is accompanied by a semantic similarity, and for this last, which belongs 
to the practical world, we have no standard of measurement. [1933, p. 246] 


That is to say, we can never be sure when a writer (especially a poet) will 
manoeuver two or more words into such a relation that a shared sound 
will take on a morphemic suggestion. An agent, an instrument, an action, 
and an effect, while related most obviously in an oblique or causal series, 
assume at least the parallel character of all being parts of a certain 
coherent situation. Blare, dare, and scare are three words which Richards 
suggests as having a nearly morphemic relation. Boy beat box—Bang! 
is an easy agnominative invention. Coleridge, thinking apparently of 
“turns,” speaks of “conceits of words which are analogous to sudden fleet- 
ing affinities of mind.”?° “Momentary morphemes,” one might be 
tempted to call the sounds which occur in various degrees of agnomina- 
tion. 

Internal rhymes like Swinburne’s “sad bad glad mad” and Vachel 
Lindsay’s “Hark to the pace-horn, chase-horn, race-horn! . . . Ho for the 
tear-horn, scare-horn, dare-horn,” strive mightily, through parallel and 
compounding, toward the condition of morphemic root-forming. Yet the 
words in these examples are not true members of morphemic families.” 
What one might conceive as a danger to rhyme from the morphemic 
families is diminished by the fact that the root-forming morpheme is 
more often initial (b-, fl-, sl-, sk-) than final (-ash, -ump). It is a relief to 
reflect that the clearly definable “‘root-forming”’ families of words do not 
actually function in poetry very often as structures, that is, as members 
in explicit echo of one another. Poetry tends to the more inventive 
“turn” and agnomination. Richards in his Philosophy of Rhetoric has 
pointed out that the root-forming morphemic families do their work 

1° Cf. Dwight L. Bolinger, “On Defining the Morpheme,” Word, rv (April 1948), 22: 
“There are hints of meaning with vague resemblances of form at inferior levels, such as 
the n of un, in, non, nude, numb, nix, no, or the vowel of goof, boob, google. . . ; but con- 
stituent analysis should stop before it reaches this stage.” 

% Anima Poetae (Boston, 1895), p. 91. 


1 Internal rhymes of true root-forming morphemes are I believe rare. See Yeats’ “He 
stumbled, tumbled, fumbled to and fro” (The Tower, Section 11, stanza 6). 
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mostly as unheard melodies or silent witnesses—as the word flare, in an 
appropriate context, might get the benefit of flame or flash (though 
these were absent) or, to extend the principle but slightly, the word 
blare might conjure the shade of dare or scare. At this point the forms of 
counterlogical verbal meaning (pun, rhyme, agnomination, alliteration, 
and turn) evaporate into the general atmospheric suggestiveness of 
poetic language—the aura of meanings which words cannot help having 
round them—which, however, they have not through any natural re- 
semblance to things, but through resemblance to other words. 


Having insisted on the meaningfulness of counterlogical verbal style, 
let me return to an earlier point and stress in summation precisely the 
highly verbal character of this style. Puns have been assimilated into 
recent criticism so often with phrases like “fruitful ambiguity” or ‘“‘para- 
doxical tension” that it is easy not to realize just what a curious thing a 
pun in poetry is. If the sum is an appropriate symbol of a son, then that 
is true in France as well as in England. But in France Herbert’s poem 
could not be written, because they have not sun and son but fils and 
soleil. Similarly, if the rain is something like human tears, that is true in 
England as well as in France. But certain poems could be written in 
French and not in English, because we have weep and rain, they have 
pleurer and pleuvoir. (“Il pleure dans mon coeur Comme il pleut sur la 
ville.””) Why, we might ask ourselves, should puns have this power? Is 
there any depth of respectability or worth in such meanings? Why 
couldn’t a poet arrange his own puns—which the structure of his sen- 
tences would point up and which by a headnote he could establish as a 
preliminary convention with his reader? The French poet would say: 
“In this poem when I use the sound fils I mean not only fils but soleil.” 

Such arbitrary or pseudo puns would of course fall flat. And first, 
psychologically, because it is only through an actual, not an imagined, 
pun that either author or reader has the experience of the spontaneous 
and simultaneous double conception and expression—Freud’s momen- 
tary dip below the level of consciousness, Pound’s “complex” presented 
“in an instant of time.” Puns have to be stored up or prepared in the 
history of a language, before they can be discharged by the wit of the 
poet. Secondly, or in corresponding linguistic terms, there has to be some 
fact behind a pun, even if it is only the fact that in a given language a 
certain homonymic relation exists, or has been tolerated. A pun taps 
linguistic affinities. If language is a system of conventional norms, then 
a degree of contingency upon human convention is to be expected in any 
type of verbal discourse. But where language becomes—as I believe 
Empson phrases it—both the medium and the material of aesthetic ex- 
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pression, it is difficult to say how deeply this contingency will penetrate. 
Puns (and poetry in general) exploit the facts of language: that words do 
mean so and so and acquire a kind of prerogative to do so. 

Language is a convention, but a spontaneous and gradual convention 
which would seem to take place according to certain laws of analogy and 
propriety in the relation of sound to meaning. It is a fact well known to 
philologists, for instance, that homophones “‘have mutually disturbing 
effects.” If they have the same syntax and are used in such similar cir- 
cumstances that the homophony can interfere with communication, one 
of a pair sometimes crowds the other out—as the English verb /et (to 
permit) has done to the verb /et (to hinder). More concrete homophones 
like sun-son seem to survive because their contexts usually distinguish 
them. But even at this level we have the familiar phenomenon of the in- 
decent or tabu word which survives and flourishes like a sturdy weed— 
while its homophone (of a perfectly innocent meaning) dies out in polite 
circles.” I wonder if it may not even be possible to say that the long 
survival of such basic and homely homonymies as son-sun, rest-rest 
testifies to the fact that there is nothing repugnant in the ideas thus 
linked (though clearly distinguishable), or even that there is some har- 
mony in the linkage. “It is possible,” says the philologist, “that light 
as applied to colors . . . and light ‘not heavy,’ are sometimes felt, by a 
kind of synesthesia, to be merely different meanings of the same word. 
... This feeling has probably made it easier for the two homonyms to 
exist side by side.’™* When their sounds fell together in the seventeenth 
century, did queen banish guean in the interest of clarity or in that of 
propriety? At any rate, language to some extent takes care of itself. And 
different languages are rich in different poetic situations. The occurrence 
of light-light, sun-son, rest-rest, or pleurer-pleuvoir™ in a language makes a 
poetic situation. (So too, for ironic purposes, does archaic quean-queen.) 
So too does the occurrence of a string of geographical names repeating a 
certain phoneme, though for these we may suppose the language has had 


= Cf. Bloomfield, Language (1933), pp. 396-398; R. J. Menner, “The Conflict of Homo- 
nyms in English,” Language, x11 (1936), 229-244; “Multiple Meaning and Change of 
Meaning in English,” Language, xx1 (1945), 59-76. 

% Menner, Language, x11, 242. 

™% It is my impression that the French language, because of the great number of its 
silent letters and its general plasticity (consider, for example, sang, sens, sent, cent, sans, 
s’en) is more friendly than English to puns which could receive only a minimum defense 
along these lines. To mention a single striking instance, Clémont Marot’s Petite Epistre 
au Roy makes thirteen “rimes équivoquées” on the root rithm-: e.g., en rithme-enrime, ma 
rithmaille-marry maille, ritumassé-Henry Macé, rithmelte-ris mette. For advice in this 
matter I am indebted to my colleague Professor Imbrie Buffum. See my essay, “One Rela- 
tion of Rhyme to Reason,” p. 336, n. 58. 
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less concern. We may, if we like, call these simply Milton’s good luck. 
How witty is our language, boasts Herbert. “How neatly do we give one 
onely name to parent’s issue and the sunne’s bright starre!”’ And in a 
similar mood of linguistic celebration a different enough writer reflects: 
“All these sounds, the crowing of cocks, the baying of dogs, and the hum 
of insects at noon, are the evidence of nature’s health or sound state. 
Such is the never failing beauty and accuracy of language.” The prose 
writer who commits the Fowlerian fault of Repetition (‘‘Not having seen 
their sons in many suns, they spent the rest of the day with them, rest- 
ing’) runs afoul of the accidental and illogical element in homophonies. 
The poet, assisted in his boldness by a running counterlogical pattern of 
meter, with his rhymes, puns, turns, and agnominations realizes the lurk- 
ing and oblique elements of homophonic harmony. 


In his Proficience and Advancement of Learning Francis Bacon said that 
science buckles and bows the mind to the nature of things, poetry sub- 
mits the shows of things to the desires of the mind. A more recent theory 
about language—that of “‘symbolic form’’—says that instead of language 
being molded on reality, as traditionally thought, reality is molded on 
language. Words are things. The Crocean monism is transferred, with 
some justice, from the realm of spirit to the externalization of that realm, 
and a more thoroughgoing monism is thus achieved. The theory of style 
which I have been describing is based on the traditionally dualistic con- 
cept that language is referential, that objects are different from words. 
Like other monisms, that of symbolic form would scarcely seem to en- 
courage discussion of verbal style as a level of meaning distinct from the 
more substantial. One advantage of a specific theory of verbal style is 
that it helps to show in what special sense the poetic, as distinct from 
other dimensions of discourse, is a mold of meaning. A theory of verbal 
style—like an analytic theory of metaphor—shows some qualities of 
language which strongly support the notion of symbolic form, but at the 
same time such a theory saves us from the extremism and practical em- 
barrassments of that notion. 

It seems worth reiterating, in conclusion, that both the logical and the 
counterlogical qualities of style are iconic. In a very abstract and rela- 
tional way they present the designata which language is otherwise oc- 
cupied in referring to. Poetic symbols—largely through their iconicity 
at various levels—call attention to themselves as symbols and in them- 


% Thoreau, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (Modern Library ed., p. 320). 
“Mouth, south,” speculates Stephen Daedelus. “Is the mouth south some way? Or the south 
a mouth? Must be some” (Ulysses, Cave of Winds chapter; Modern Library edition, p. 
136). 
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selves invite evaluation. What. may seem stranger is that the verbal 
symbol in calling attention to itself must also call attention to the differ- 
ence between itself and the reality which it resembles and symbolizes. 
As one of the fathers of “symbolic form” has expressed it: ‘even the 
most primitive verbal utterance requires a transmutation of a certain 
cognitive or emotive experience into sound, i.e., a medium that is 
foreign to the experience, and even quite disparate.’/* In most discourse 
we look right through this disparity. There is one-way transparent in- 
tellectual reference. But poetry by thickening the medium increases the 
disparity between itself and its referents. Iconicity enforces disparity.’ 
The symbol has more substance than a non-iconic symbol and hence is 
more clearly realized as a thing separate from its referents and as one of 
the productions of our own spirit. Seeing a work of art, says Ortega y 
Gasset, is seeing the window pane with the garden pasted behind it, or 
the world inverted into the belvedere of our own concepts. And all this 
has one further important corollary, the enhancement of the symbol as 
metaphor. For metaphor proceeds from likeness and disparity. (I refer 
not to the metaphors which a poem contains, but to the total metaphoric 
relation between a good poem and the reality or the many circles of real- 
ity to which it refers.) As a stone sculpture of a human head in a sense 
means a human head but in another sense is a carved mass of stone and a 
metaphor of a head {one would rather have one’s head carved in stone 
than in cheese), so a poem in its various levels and relations of meaning 
has a kind of rounded being or substance and a metaphoric relation to 
reality. The iconic structures of logical and counterlogical style, espe- 
cially the latter, are the texture and polish of the verbal structure. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 


% Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth, trans. Susanne Langer (New York, 1946), p. 87. 

7 “Tmitation is the mesothesis of Likeness and Difference. The difference is as essential 
to it as the likeness; for without the difference, it would be Copy or Fac-simile” (Coleridge, 
Table Talk, July 3, 1833, in Works [New York, 1884], v1, 468). 





RETURN TO HEALTH? 
“DISEASE” IN MANN’S DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


By W. H. Rey 


HE close relationship between the spirit and disease in the work of 

Thomas Mann is well known. Disease, far from being only a medical 
phenomenon, appears under certain conditions as a spiritual or, better, 
spiritualizing force which urges man, and above all the artist of genius, 
to overcome the limitations of common health and to raise himself to a 
new level of artistic experience and expression inaccessible to healthy 
mediocrity. Mann never ignored the element of danger which is present 
in this adventurous contact with the ambiguity of life, hidden in disease. 
Following the romantic tradition, however, he shows such a high esteem 
for the productive impulse of illness that its perils are overshadowed by 
the positive value it has in the field of thought and art. In certain cases 
disease is supposed to serve the development of individual culture and 
literary genius. It may help to bring about another type of man, as 
superior to the average as the average man is to the animal, a type who 
represents a higher embodiment of the humanistic ideal. 

Against this general background, in Doctor Faustus a significant change 
takes place which results in a revaluation of the illness-motif and justifies 
the question: Has the original position of the author not been abandoned 
in this book so rich in dialectics? It is true that Mann seems to uphold 
the earlier relationship between disease and spirit: ‘Disease makes a 
certain critical contrast to the world, to life’s mean, . . . makes its man 
take refuge with the free spirit, with books, in cogitation” (I quote from 
the translation by H. T. Lowe-Porter). But it is now the devil who says 
so and who advocates the dialectical process between disease and health 
which is supposed to serve the evolution of life. (This idea was already of 
importance in the philosophical discussions in the Magic Mountain.) 
Here we have an indication of the change in Mann’s values which has 
occurred between the writing of the two novels. But there is evidence 
even more significant of this change. Both the social and the medical 
aspects of disease have altered. The sanatorium with its atmosphere of 
frivolous morbidity, its social life breathing the air of disease, lies far 
behind. In Doctor Faustus we are dealing with a different disease which 
develops in the merciless solitude of the sufferer: not the morally neutral 
tuberculosis, consuming the patient in a gently elevating glow of fever, 
but syphilis. In a kind of short circuit between pure spirit and naked 
instinct this disease breaks into the hero’s organism through the gate of 
sex. In this way is revealed its close connection with “das Naturbiése” 
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or what is “evil by nature.” Its location in the forbidden sphere of sex 
charges this disease more than any other illness with the odium of sin. 
On the other hand, the passion of the spirochetes for the “upper storey,”’ 
the head region, and, coincident with this, the brain’s own susceptibility 
bring about that vehement interpenetration of spirit and poison which 
represents a fundamental motif of the book. 

Penetration is used here in its literal meaning. Instead of the general 
affinity between spirit and disease, manifest in the earlier works of 
Thomas Mann as a psychological reaction, we now find in Doctor Faustus 
the very real medical process of a bacteriological infection of the spiritual 
center of the organism, a process whose significance is not limited to the 
medical sphere but unfolds its full meaning in the abyss of the demonic. 
What happens in the moment of the horribly grotesque and yet in- 
comprehensibly moving union of Adrian with the bearer of the poison 
cannot be defined by medical banalities such as contamination. The 
author calls it “demonic conception,” and this expression indicates the 
gruesome secret which hovers over that fateful wedding of the pure spirit 
with the power of the demon, that destructive impregnation. 

It is in this paradox that we find the key of the problem. Disease does 
not bring about cultivated spiritualization and elevated individuality. 
It is entirely in the service of evil. (The devil has good reason to call the 
spirochetes “my little ones.”) It has become the medical vehicle of the 
demon. This demon bursts open the circle of the human sphere, whips 
the demoniac up to the icy-glowing peaks of superhuman productivity 
and throws him down into destruction and damnation. 

The special function of illness in the individual sphere is the “‘illumina- 
tion,” the elimination of control by reason, so that the way is free for a 
“genuine inspiration, immediate, absolute, unquestioned, ravishing,” 
for the “old primeval enthusiasm, . . . the divine raptus.” In our era, 
however, all this can be granted only by the power of Satan, this time 
not presented as Mephisto, the spirit of destructive criticism, but as the 
“true master and giver of such rapture.” 

Thus disease no longer appears as the expression of decadence and 
weariness, as aristocratic remoteness from the platitudes of health, but 
as intoxication, as a means for the heaven-aspiring ecstasy of the spirit— 
which must yet end with the fall into hell because the artistic productiv- 
ity, set free in this process, no longer serves bourgeois idealism but the 
elementary forces of barbarism. All the attempts of the narrator Zeitblom 
to defend his unhappy friend cannot conceal the fact that Adrian’s 
music (and music stands here for art in general) breaks open the frame 
of the bourgeois work of art, abandons the level of humanistic culture, 
and plunges into the barbaric roll of drums and the primitive glissando. 
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This musical proclamation of barbarism, however, is Evil because it 
means the destructive invasion of culture by the demonic, and will pave 
the way for the same process in the political and social field. 

This shows that the disease with which we deal here is not only a 
private affair of the sick individual. It is in the air, so to speak, it is 
deeply connected with the curse of the time and can unfold its full 
disastrous efficacy only in a certain historical situation. It is the situation 
of an era drawing near to its end. That means certainly not only the end 
of Germany. The crisis which is described in Doctor Faustus reaches far 
beyond national frontiers. It is the crisis of the era and the art of the 
middle class in Europe: an epoch-making event which is outlined by the 
devil when he talks about the facts of the “‘Weltstunde.”’ These facts 
comprise the decimation of the social groups which were the prominent 
bearers of civilization, the dissolution of ethical conventions, the flight 
from freedom. The crisis of occidental values in which civilization be- 
comes doubtful to itself and the spirit turns against its own presupposi- 
tions, this startling spectacle of the disintegration of an epoch which 
formerly stood under the star of humanity, is not only the background of 
Doctor Faustus, it is also the background for our own time. 

The greatest danger for the artist and the most tormenting problem 
resulting from this situation is artistic sterility. It cannot be solved by 
the simple restoration of classical forms of art because these forms have 
become questionable. The distress and insecurity of the time have be- 
come so radical that the traditional art of pretense and play cannot be 
considered a genuine solution or even an expression for the problems of 
the day. The demand for truth and truthfulness is so overwhelming that 
all pretense appears as a lie. A new art, therefore, has to present “‘the 
undisguised and untransfigured expression of suffering in its actual mo- 
ment.” This, declares Satan, cannot be achieved today by the strength 
of health, by the ‘“‘sane and sound greatness” of the classics of Weimar, 
but only by inspiration through disease. 

Here lies the determining motive of the artist Adrian. He submits to 
the devil, not in order to purchase worldly goods or pleasure (since he 
remains an ascetic to the end), but only to attain and assure his art and 
his work. This brings about his downfall. The author tries hard to demon- 
strate the hero’s personal responsibility. His contamination is not at all 
a misfortune of the usual kind brought about by ignorance. Repeatedly 
we read that he had been warned, that he knew about the disease, that he 
even wanted to get the disease. A “deep, deeply mysterious longing for 
demonic conception” is responsible for the fact that “having been warned 
he despised the warning.” He was free, then, at least theoretically. As a 
reasonable human being he had his choice in spite of the attractive power 
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which the naked instinct exercises upon the pure spirit. His capacity 
for making a decision was not eliminated in advance by the influence of 
the devil. His contamination is the result of an act of free will, of a 
“deliberate reckless tempting of God.” This is his moral guilt, his sin. 

But his sinfulness (and hence his damnation) is emphasized not only 
for moral reasons but also for political reasons. Adrian stands here as a 
symbol for Germany. His sin is the German sin: apostasy through 
arrogance and pride. However, examining the tangled skein of motiva- 
tion more closely, one discovers that the politician Mann is here at odds 
with the poet and that his moral intentions are overcome by the artistic 
insight in the fateful determination of the hero. Indeed, it is a human 
destiny which unfolds itself before our eyes; a destiny which does not 
know any other alternative but artistic self-abnegation; a tragedy which 
cannot be grasped by moral categories such as sin and punishment. 

“What is freedom! Only the neutral is free. The characteristic is never 
free, it is stamped, determined, bound.” “Very long, with instinctive 
persistence, he hid himself from his destiny.” In such wise, Zeitblom, the 
narrator, formulates his opinion of Adrian. And such formulations shake 
the moral edifice of Mann, the author. “Destiny” does not only mean 
the determination of Adrian by heredity, character, and milieu but, 
above all, his destiny as a creative artist. The artist’s destiny, however, is 
his art, and the law of the creator is to create. Adrian has fulfilled this 
law with boundless devotion. It has led him to disaster and insanity. 
Drinking this cup of sorrow, he has gained nothing but his work. Was it 
really a crime if under the curse of the time it was not granted to him to 
produce his work out of health? Whoever follows the curve of his life 
and his production cannot fail to notice the dark splendor of an artistic 
heroism which hovers over it. The reproach for the hero’s sinfulness 
recedes in the light of this heroism, in spite of the self-accusation that we 
find at the end of the book. The moral offence is elevated to the level of 
tragic guilt. 

The strongest justification for the artist Adrian on a super-moral level 
is without any doubt his art. Created out of disease and sin, it is never- 
theless (or rather for this reason) the genuine expression of his time. For 
it is, what the art of such an apocalyptic time must be: the untransfigured 
expression of suffering in its actual moment. Although this art is forged 
into the strictest magic-mathematical forms, based on pre-classic tradi- 
tions, the spark of the soul breaks forth from its “glowing moulds” in the 
end and becomes the voice of the deepest religious despair which man- 
kind ever experienced: a cry from the depths lost under the skies. 

This “‘sinful’’ art, then, fulfills a historical mission. But in spite of it, 
the creator is not allowed to be saved by the grace of God. He has to go 
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to hell. Goethe’s promise of salvation for the ever striving spirit is re- 
fused to him who has struggled more deeply and more desperately for his 
work than any other individual. And the only hope in this hopelessness 
is the miracle “that passes belief.” This reveals how fundamentally the 
position of the genius has changed in the last work of Thomas Mann. To 
be sure, the deep and mysterious connection between genius and illness 
is not new. The definition which appears in Doctor Faustus: ‘Genius is a 
form of vital power deeply experienced in illness, creating out of illness, 
through illness creative,” confirms the original conception. In the earlier 
works, however, the danger hidden in disease appeared only as a pos- 
sibility which (as in the case of Hans Castorp) could be overcome. Now 
the threat to the existence of genius has become extreme. Disease is com- 
pletely in the service of evil. And in the very moment when it fully un- 
folds its demonic-creative power it is unmasked as the satanic tool which 
thrusts the victim into the abyss. 

The total surrender to the demonic power of illness is the new ont 
deeply affecting experience in Doctor Faustus. Deeply affecting, because 
now the mediation between spirit and demon, between the upper and the 
lower world which Thomas Mann had up till now adjudged to genius, 
becomes extremely doubtful. In spite of all antithetical confusion in the 
Magic Mountain, the central position in the universe was reserved for 
man. He had been proclaimed master of the antithesis between life and 
death, health and disease. In him the final synthesis had been found. 
In Doctor Faustus this cosmic independence of man has been lost. He is 
torn out of the center of the universe and delivered to the power of the 
depths. His glory has been destroyed by the overwhelming force of the 
demon. 

The fatal seriousness of this situation cannot be overrated, nor can it 
be minimized with the argument that we deal here with an extreme case. 
Doctor Faustus is not supposed to be the document of an individual de- 
velopment but of a symbolic destiny in which the curse of the time is 
revealed. Based on the German tragedy, this book conveys an experience 
which is familiar to everybody who is bold enough to glance at the news- 
papers: Reason has been dethroned. The abyss lies before us. The world 
has become the arena of demonic powers which threaten it with destruc- 
tion. In view of the post-war development the book has gained a sinister 
actuality which could hardly have been foreseen at the time of its con- 
ception. This fact stresses even more the calamitous loss of balance in 
Mann’s antithetical system of values. Life and death, health and disease 
are no longer equivalent opposites in this era of extreme menace to hu- 
man existence. Disease has revealed its full destructive power in the 
annihilation of freedom for the creative artist. To create out of disease 
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means now to be disintegrated by disease. Art born out of illness is 
purchased at the cost of spiritual suicide for the artist. 

Thus in Doctor Faustus a point of extreme seriousness has been reached, 
from which neither a return to the playful dialectics of irony seems pos- 
sible, nor a straight continuation of the course upon which Thomas Mann 
has entered. An ultimate point, then—or a turning point. Indeed, this 
bovk charged with apocalyptic terrors cries actually for salvation from 
curse, suffering, guilt, and disease. The deeper the fall into despair the 
stronger the longing for a new beginning, a new innocence, a new health 
—not only in life but also in art. It is this longing which demands the 
hope for a miracle at the end of the story. But it is present throughout 
the book like a powerful underground melody and is expressed once by 
Adrian himself. When he converses with his friends about the ‘“‘need of 
art to be redeemed” he pronounces “with a concealed tremor” in his 
voice a prophecy which is in complete contrast to his own attitude and, 
for this reason, affects his listeners deeply. He says: ‘‘We can only with 
difficulty imagine such a thing; and yet it will be and be the natural 
thing: an art without anguish, psychologically healthy, not solemn, 
unsadly confiding, an art per du with humanity... .” 

The emotion of the narrator Zeitblom about this prophecy of his ad- 
mired friend prevents him from answering. He adds, however, a critical 
commentary which is directed, above all, against Adrian’s idea of an art 
in the service of the community. In spite of these misgivings there is no 
doubt that Adrian has, in a moving vision, evoked the antitype of his 
own art, an art inspired by health, a sane and sound art such as was 
still granted to the classic age and will be possible again, we niust hope, 
after the crisis of our time. But whatever the chances may be for the 
realization of this vision, it is obvious that in it Adrian formulates the 
single way to salvation. In Doctor Faustus Thomas Mann has laid bare 
the catastrophe of the artist creating out of disease. Should he not 
for this reason elect himself to take the lead toward a new art creating 
out of health? 
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ANDRE GIDE ET LA NORMANDIE 
Par JEAN CANU 


ny est un esprit universel parmi les écrivains francais d’aujourd’hui, 
et qui ait consacré sa vie 4 la recherche de lui-méme, et a travers lui 
a la recherche de la nature humaine de tous les temps et de tous les pays, 
c’est bien André Gide. I] ne s’est jamais reconnu d’autre obligation que 
d’étre lui-méme, entitrement, complétement, sans affectation, sans 
réticence non plus. Ses livres, 4 quelque genre qu’ils appartiennent, 
romans, récits, mémoires, ceuvres dramatiques, études littéraires, sont 
autant d’essais de psychologie, intime et générale & la fois. A ses yeux, ce 
n’est pas par époques, par patries, par classes sociales, par écoles lit- 
téraires, par confessions religieuses ou philosophiques, que se distinguent 
et se groupent profondément les hommes, mais par familles de corps et 
d’esprits, par affinités instinctives encore plus qu’électives. Aucune place, 
semble-t-il, dans sa conception de la vie comme dans |’ensemble de son 
cuvre, pour le milieu, le moment, |’hérédité, chers & Taine et a ses 
disciples. Bien au contraire, l’acte révélateur de la personnalité de chacun, 
Vacte gratuit, jaillit, éruption imprévisible, du plus secret de nous-méme. 
Par sa critique de la notion d’influence en matiére d’art, par sa négation 
d’une immuable et universelle essence humaine dont nous ne serions les 
uns et les autres, que des manifestations particuliéres plus ou moins 
semblables, André Gide apparait 4 juste titre comme un précurseur du 
surréalisme, de |’existentialisme, des syst®mes qui proclament |’indé- 
pendance complete de l’homme, et particulitrement de |’écrivain créa- 
teur. N’est-il pas ridicule de prétendre associer |’individualiste le plus 
forcené, l’étre le plus protéiforme de notre temps, 4 une quelconque frac- 
tion de la France ou méme de la planéte? Qui nese rappelle, au surplus, la 
boutade fameuse de l’article de L’Ermitage: ““Né a Paris, d’un pére 
Uzétien et d’une mére Normande, od voulez-vous, Monsieur Barrés, que 
je m’enracine? 

“J’ai donce pris le parti de voyager.” 

Cependant, une connaissance plus poussée de l’homme et de l’écrivain 
ne peut manquer de remarquer en André Gide un observateur attentif 
de la variété des paysages, des plantes, des groupements humains, un 
botaniste habile 4 noter la répartition des espéces végétales, voire un 
horticulteur fier de ses boutures et de ses greffes. Il nous a dit plus d’une 
fois combien sa nature nerveuse était sensible aux contrastes des climats 
et des saisons, et quel profond retentissement exercaient sur elle tel ciel 


' Nov. 1903, article recueilli dans Prétextes, 7¢ éd. (Paris, Mercure de France, 1919), 
p. 51. 
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et tel horizon. Bien mieux, c’est par l’opposition de ses deux herédités, 
languedocienne et protestante par son pére, normande et catholique par 
sa mére, qu’il a expliqué, ¢& et 14, dans l’article de L’Occident de juillet 
1902, dans celui de L’ Ermitage de novembre 1903, dans les premiéres pages 
de Si le Grain ne meurt surtout, ses multiples contradictions et fluctua- 
tions intimes, son habitude du dialogue intérieur et jusqu’a sa vocation 
artistique: 

Rien de plus différent que ces deux familles; rien de plus différent que ces deux 
provinces de France qui conjuguent en moi leurs contradictoires influences. 
Souvent je me suis persuadé que j’avais été contraint 4 l’ceuvre d’art parce que 
je ne pouvais réaliser que par elle l’accord de ces éléments trop divers, qui sinon 
fussent restés 4 se combattre, ou tout au moins 4 dialoguer en moi. Sans doute 
ceux-la seuls sont-ils capables d’affirmations puissantes, que pousse en un seul 
sens ]’élan de leur hérédité. Au contraire, les produits de croisement en qui co- 
existent et grandissent, en se neutralisant, des exigences opposées, c’est parmi 
eux, je crois, que se recrutent les arbitres et les artistes. Je me trompe fort si les 
exemples ne me donnent raison.? 


Il serait trop long de citer ici les pages admirables de l’article de 
L’Occident,? oi Gide évoque en poéte et en géographe 4 la fois les deux 
provinces auxquelles le rattachent tant de souvenirs d’enfance et de 
jeunesse. En des couplets alternés, modéles de rythme souple et d’expres- 
sion précise et imagée, s’opposent et se font valoir l’une par l’autre la 
garrigue enflammée du Midi, la verdoyante terre normande. L’auteur se 
plait 4 leurs beautés contraires comme 4 la psychologie si différente de 
leurs habitants. Comme il était arrivé 4 Flaubert un demi-siécle aupara- 
vant, le contact soudain du monde méditerranéen fut d’abord pour lui 
un éblouissement, et l’aida ensuite 4 mieux sentir, 4 mieux comprendre 
lVoriginalité moins voyante, plus subtile de la Normandie. Comme 
Flaubert, Gide semble donner le plus souvent la préférence au Midi. 
Comme lui, c’est en Normandie qu’il se livre 4 ces appréciations com- 
parées, c’est la qu’il a vécu le plus longtemps, et qu’il a vu de plus prés 
choses et gens aux prises avec les laideurs et les mesquineries de la mono- 
tonie quotidienne. 

Cette familiarité plus intime rend compte pour une bonne part de sa 
sévérité plus grande, mais surtout elle explique le réle capital que la 
Normandie a joué dans le développement de sa sensibilité ei de son art. 
La Normandie a été pour Gide le pays de sa mére et de ses vacances en- 
fantines, de sa fiancée qui devint sa femme, et de son adolescence, partagée 
entre l’instinct et la régle, entre le Diable et Dieu. Aprés la révélation 
alyérienne que |’on sait, elle vit homme fait, entre trente et quarante 


* Gide, Si le Grain ne meurt, 39¢ éd. (Paris, Gallimard, 1928), p. 22. 
3 Juil. 1902, article recueilli dans Préiextes, op. cit., pp. 71-75. 
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ans, chercher avec plus ou moins de bonheur un équilibre entre les 
tendances opposées de sa nature, l’activité agronomique du propriétaire 
terrien, l’activité civique du magistrat municipal et du juré de Cour 
d’assises, en lutte avec un tempérament anarchique volontiers complice 
des braconniers et des escarpes. Elle n’a pas cessé de protéger contre 
l’énervement et la dispersion de la vie parisienne la réflexion et le travail 
créateur de |’écrivain. 

La Roque-Baignard, dans le pays d’Auge, jusqu’aux alentours de 1900, 
Cuverville, dans le pays de Caux, depuis, telles ont été les retraites ot 
Gide a observé 4 loisir paysages et paysans, ou il a médité, préparé, 
souvent composé une grande partie de son ceuvre. Celle-ci porte la trace 
de ces séjours, nombreux et répétés au cours d’une longue vie. Six livres 
au moins évoquent divers aspects de la Normandie: ce sont, dans |’ordre 
de leur publication, qui est aussi, 4 peu prés, celui de leur composition, 
les Nourritures terrestres, V Immoraliste, Prétextes, La Porte Etroite, 
Isabelle, Si le Grain ne meurt, six livres dont le personnage principal est, 
plus ou moins ouvertement, André Gide. Voyons dans quelle mesure 
leurs descriptions aident 4 mieux connaitre en lui |’observateur, |’artiste 
et ’homme méme. 


1. L;OBSERVATEUR 


L’observateur, d’abord. Au moment ov Gide écrivit les Nourritures 
terrestres vers 1895, l’Immoraliste aux alentours de 1900, l’article La 
Normandie et le Bas-Languedoc, paru dans l’Occident de juillet 1902, Paul 
Vidal de la Blache n’avait pas encore publié son admirable Tableau de la 
Géographie de la France, développement, mise au point scientifique et 
parfois vérification du romantique Tableau de la France, de Michelet. 
Cette ceuvre capitale, qui précisa d’une maniére magistrale les traits, 
variés et pourtant harmonieux, du visage géographique de la France, ne 
parut qu’en 1903. A plus forte raison n’était pas encore sortie de |’en- 
seignement du grand professeur cette floraison de théses de doctorat con- 
sacrées aux diverses provinces de France: deux d’entre elles traitent de 
la Normandie: Les Paysans de la Normandie Orientale, de Jules Sion 
(Paris: Colin, 1909), et La Basse-Normandie, de F. de Félice (Paris: 
Hachette, 1907). 

Gide a lu sans doute en leur temps, ou parcouru, ces savants ouvrages. 
Il n’y a guére trouvé que la confirmation, expliquée, démontrée, dés- 
séchée aussi comme une fleur dans un herbier, de ses propres constatations. 
Il n’avait pas eu besoin de tant de preuves pour découvrir et exposer par 
lui-méme & quelle profonde réalité géographique et psychologique corre- 
spond la division séculaire de sa province maternelle en deux parties 
opposées et complémentaires: Haute-Normandie a |’est, sur les deux 
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rives de la Seine, Basse-Normandie 4 l’ouest, de la Touques au Mont 
Saint-Michel; Haute-Normandie des grands plateaux agricoles et des 
villes industrielles et commergantes, de bonne heure en relations d’af- 
faires avec Paris; Basse-Normandie des petites fermes éparses dans la 
verdure des bocages, tenue longtemps 4 |’écart des grandes routes et 
repliée sur elle-méme. Ce contraste, il l’avait déja indiqué dans son 
article de l’Occident: 


Du bord de la garrigue enflammée, j’évoque une herbe épaisse et sans cesse 
mouillée, des rameaux flexueux, des chemins creux ombrés; j’évoque un bois 
od ils s’enfoncent... Mais d’autres ont chanté déja la verdoyante terre du 
Calvados. La nul chant de cigales: tout est mollesse et luxe; sous la plante, le 
roc franc n’apparait jamais ... La race, alourdie de bien-€tre et ne songeant 
pourtant qu’a l’augmenter, s’est déformée. Incapable de chant, de musique, 
elle n’occupe plus qu’a boire ses plus belles heures oisives. Ici l’amour du gain 
vient seul a bout de la paresse; l’homme indolent laisse fuir de ses mains les 
biens les plus précieux, les plus rares. 

Dés le pays de Caux, tout change; les grands champs remplacent les prés; 
"homme plus travailleur est plus sobre; les femmes sont moins déformées. 
Et ce quinze juillet ot j’écris ceci, prés d’Etretat, tantét assis, tantét mar- 
chant sous le plein soleil de midi, jamais cette campagne ne m’a paru plus belle. 
Quelques lins sont encore en fleur. On coupe les colzas, les seigles sont fauchés. 
Les blés en quelques jours ont blondi. La moisson s’annonce admirable. De ci, 
de la, par places, partout, de grands coquelicots posent une rougeur sur la terre.‘ 


Ce contraste apparait de nouveau, analysé, approfondi, dans les autres 
livres ot Gide décrit la Normandie, dans le méme ouvrage ou d’un ou- 
vrage 4 l’autre. L’Immoralisie’ et Isabelle’ nous proménent en Basse- 
Normandie; Jsabelle méme n’en sort pas. La Porte Eiroite’ s’ouvre, comme 
on sait, sur un jardin qu’entourent les grands plateaux et les brouillards 
de la Haute-Normandie. Au gré de leurs évocations ou de leurs souvenirs, 
Les Nourritures Terrestres® et Si le Grain ne meurt® nous transportent 
dans l’une ou |’autre des deux moitiés de la province, sans parler, bien 
entendu, de beaucoup d’autres pays. 

C’est & la Roque-Baignard, en plein pays d’Auge, que le petit André 
Gide, presque tous les étés, entrait en contact avec “‘la plus verte Nor- 
mandie,””’® et en contact d’autant plus étroit que le possédait alors une 
grande passion pour la botanique, partagée, encouragée, par Anna 
Shackleton, cette vieille fille, compagne, et amie de sa mére, dont il n’a 
jamais parlé qu’avec émotion et respect." Les bois qui dominaient, qui 


‘ Prétextes, pp. 73-75. 5 Jere éd., Paris: Mercure de France, 1902. 

* lere éd., Paris: Gallimard, 1911. 7 Jere éd., Paris: Gallimard, 1919. 

8 Jere éd., Paris: Mercure de France, 1897. 9 Jere éd., Paris: Gallimard, 1926. 
10 L’ I mmoraliste, p. 106. Mt $é le Grain, p. 35. 
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dominent encore les collines voisines de la vieille maison familiale, sem- 
blaient immenses et redoutables 4 ses yeux, 4 son cceur d’enfant, et il 
fallut que sa mére lui en montr&t les limites assez étroites sur la carte 
pour qu’il se rendit compte de leur étendue réelle; mais c’est en ob- 
servateur précis et pittoresque a la fois que l’auteur de L’Immoraliste 
et de Si le Grain ne meurt décrit ce manoir de la Moriniére, bati vers la 
fin du XVI° siécle en brique et pierre suivant le style du temps, au milieu 
d’une petite riviére, la Dorette, sous-affluent de la Dives qui entaille la 
large vallée d’Auge avant d’aller se jeter dans la Manche. 

L’Immoraliste précise le contraste, trés frappant en effet, entre cette 
large ouverture, ‘qui s’aplanit d’un coup jusqu’a la mer” (pp. 109, 129), 
et le fouillis chaotique de menus vallons et de molles collines que forme le 
pays d’Auge proprement dit. Jsabelle relate, comme on sait, une histoire 
vraie 4 laquelle l’auteur ne fut pas personnellement mélé, cas unique 
dans l’ensemble de son ceuvre, mais ce récit se déroule au voisinage pres- 
que immédiat de La Reque-Baignard, au chateau de i -mentin, appelé 
la Quartfourche dans le livre. Nous avons ainsi trois descriptions en 
régle du pays d’Auge, ou plutdét trois plongées en pleine verdure de prés, 
de bocages et de bois, dont aucun géographe ne saurait donner une im- 
pression aussi vivante, un sentiment aussi net, aussi accablant méme 
dans Jsabelle, d’isolement au milieu des herbes et des arbres: l’homme 
disparait presque, caché, réduit au néant par |’exubérance de la végéta- 


* tion, ou, s’il subsiste encore, il n’a guére plus de volonté personnelle que 


les bestiaux des pAturages, que le gibier des haies et des bois, il se laisse 
aller aux libres instincts de la vie animale. 

Sans avoir 4 confirmer ou 4 infirmer cette correspondance intuitive 
entre le paysage et ses habitants, les géographes du pays d’Auge ne 
trouvent rien a redire, et guére 4 ajouter, aux descriptions d’André Gide. 
Rapprochons celles-ci, par exemple, d’un ouvrage documentaire paru a 
peu prés 4 la méme époque, L’élevage du cheval et du gros bétail en Nor- 
mandie, par Georges Guénaux.” Gide, cela va sans dire, ne donne pas 
de détails techniques sur le commerce et |’engraissement des bestiaux, 
mais rien dans la description d’ensemble du pays d’Auge par M. Guénaux 
(222-225), qui ne soit indiqué ou sous-entendu par |l’écrivain, et—on 
voudra bien nous croire sur parole—dans un style d’une autre puissance 
évocatrice. Rien n’y manque, pas méme les indications géologiques: 
Vargile, produit de la décomposition de la craie par l’humidité presque 
constante, explique les formes adoucies et moutonnées des collines. Que 
la craie apparaisse intacte, un tertre assez abrupt surgit aussitét au- 
dessus du vallon, et donne au site une allure romantique." 

8 Si le Grain, p. 74. ¥ Paris: J.-B. Baillitre et fils, 1902, in—8*, vi+300 pp. 

1 Isabelle, p. 56. 
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Plus encore que le curieux de sciences naturelles, c’est le propriétaire 
normand qui se montre souvent, dans L’Immoraliste en particulier, et 
qui nous initie 4 l’exploitation de ce riche terroir: les cultures n’y comp- 
tent guére 4 cété des pommiers (113) et de l’élevage de boeufs robustes 
et de vaches au lait abondant et généreux (113, 136, 184), mais il ne faut 
pas oublier les bois, soumis 4 des coupes réguliéres, ou qui devraient 
’étre (192-194). Voici le point faible de ce gras pays d’Auge: amollis par 
une terre trop fertile et des gains trop faciles, les descendants, plus ou 
moins lointains d’ailleurs, des Vikings ont perdu toute énergie, laissent 
en friche les parcelles les moins lucratives de leurs fermes (121-123), 
et occupent leurs heures de loisir 4 la boisson ou a la débauche, tels le 
pére Heurtevent et ses enfants (196-198), sans parler du braconnage qui 
va de soi.'5 

Il ne faudrait pas généraliser 4 l’excés le bien-fondé de ces indications. 
L’expérience personnelle de Gide ne se limite pas cependant aux paysans 
de ses fermes, qu’il a fréquentés de prés, au point de partager leurs repas, 
leurs jeux, leurs sensations." I] a été pendant plusieurs années, de 1896 a 
1900, maire de la Roque-Baignard, et a ce titre, aucune des histoires du 
village ne pouvait lui échapper. 

D’ailleurs, de graves sociologues confirment dans une large mesure les 
jugements peu favorables de |’écrivain sur les paysans du Calvados, 
département dont le pays d’Auge fait partie. Dés 1880, Henri Baudrillart 
notait, dans sa fameuse Enquéte faite au nom de l’ Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques, Les Populations agricoles de la France, la Normandie 
(passé et présent),'" notait, dis-je, la mauvaise réputation des habitants du 
Calvados par rapport 4 ceux du reste de la Normandie: premier rang pour 
le pourcentage des cabarets, des procés, des naissances illégitimes, par 
rapport a l’importance de la population. I! ajoutait que le désordre des 
meeurs était particuliérement développé dans les régions herbagéres par 
suite de la dispersion des travaux et de l’abondance des haies,’* et il n’est 
pas en Normandie de pays plus herbager que le pays d’Auge. 

Devancant Gide sur un autre terrain, notre auteur affirmait par 
ailleurs: ‘“‘Les paysans en Normandie sont en général peu artistes; ils 
ne sont pas poétes comme cans le Midi’’ (156). En faut-il davantage pour 
accorder au moins quelque vraisemblance 4 la comparaison, peu flatteuse 
pour la Normandie, que l’article de L’Occident faisait entre les paysans 
du Languedoc et ceux du Calvados, et dont nous avons cité l’essentiel 
plus haut?*® 


6 “Monsieur sait parbleu bien qu’on le braconne. Bah! les bois sont si grands que ¢a 
n’y fait pas bien du tort” (L’/mmoraliste, p. 198). 

16 L’Immoraliste, pp. 184-188. 17 Paris: Hachette, 1800. 

18 Baudrillart, op. cit., pp. 114, 118, 122, 123. 9 Prétextes, p. 74. 
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Plus sirement encore que la moralité de la population, chose toujours 
délicate 4 mesurer, nous connaissons avec exactitude grace 4 L’Im- 
moraliste le régime de la propriété agricole dans le pays d’Auge. Con- 
trairement 4 ce qui se passe dans la plus grande partie de la France, la 
petite propriété paysanne y est l’exception. C’est le systéme du fermage 
qui domine, avec d’assez grandes fermes, une cinquantaine d’hectares 
en moyenne (131-132), louées au grand propriétaire noble ou bourgeois 
pour une somme et pour un laps de temps fixés par contrat. A l’approche 
de l’expiration de ce bail, les fermiers essaient d’obtenir une promesse 
de renouvellement, par écrit bien entendu. Les réparations, qui sont a 
la charge du propriétaire, et les frais de gestion absorbent une bonne 
moitié du montant des fermages (120). On rencontre parfois, mais 4 
titre exceptionnel, “un systme de demi-métayage”’ (123-124), qui laisse 
au propriétaire une partie du bétail, tentation irrésistible pour le te- 
nancier de faire nourrir et soigner ses propres bétes aux dépens du dit 
propriétaire. Gide dans son ingénuité mit du temps 4 découvrir que 
c’étaient toujours ses vaches qui étaient malades: il est vrai que celles 
du fermier se gavaient par contre de son avoine et de son foin. Indigné 
de telles indélicatesses, il entend désormais exploiter directement ses 
terres: il achéte du matériel agricole, il embauche de la main-d’ceuvre, 
il ne se laisse pas arréter par les objections d’intermédiaires intéressés au 
maintien des vieilles pratiques (137), et il aurait obtenu sans doute des 
résultats satisfaisants s’il avait persévéré plus longtemps dans sa tenta- 
tive. 

Tous ces détails n’attestent pas seulement que |’auteur parle de ce 
qu’il connait de premiére main; ils lui donnent |’occasion de mettre en 
lumiére les ruses, les paresses, les négligences, la bonne volonté aussi 
parfois, des diverses catégories de paysans, fermiers, métayers, simples 
ouvriers agricoles, avec qui il a affaire. Son expérience de propriétaire et 
de magistrat municipal donne une autorité particuliére, d’autre part, a 
certains traits, plus généralement connus de la psychologie normande: 
V’homme étranger au pays, ou qui a épousé une étrangére, souléve de ce 
seul fait la méfiance (195). L’opinion n’admet pour véritable qu’une 
attitude explicable par l’intérét (189). Ce qui, sous la plume d’un autre 
écrivain, pourrait passer pour une assertion conventionnelle, prend ainsi 
une valeur probante. 

L’autre visage de la Normandie, celui du pays de Caux, n’apparait pas 
avec le méme détail 4 travers l’ceuvre de Gide. Le Journal et la Corres- 
pondance de |’écrivain ont beau mentionner plus souvent Cuverville 
que la Moriniére et Fongueusemare que La Roque-Baignard, ce n’est 
pas au nord de la Seine que le jeune homme a grandi et que sa sensibilité 
s’est formée au contact de la terre normande. C’est 14 cependant qu’il 
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a connu et aimé cette cousine qui devint sa femme, |’Alissa de La Porte 
Eiroite. Grace a ce “récit,” & la prose poétique des Nourritures Terrestres, 
& certaines pages de Si le Grain ne meurt, nous apercevons ces vastes 
plateaux limoneux couverts de blé, plus grands encore et comme dénudés 
aprés la moisson, ces larges horizons qui appellent et favorisent les réves 
indéfinis, et qu’interrompent de place en place les haies plantées d’arbres 
qui enclosent les champs.?° 

Peu d’accidents de terrain, le trou d’une marniére ici," comme Mau- 
passant en signale si souvent dans ses Contes, un étroit vallon 14.” Les 
grandes surfaces presque planes reprennent vite leur développement et 
ne s’arrétent qu’a la coupure de la falaise au-dessus de la mer. Des 
rideaux de hétres doublés d’un mur abritent des vents d’Ouest le jardin 
ot Jéréme et Alissa révent de leur amour, et d’un plus grand encore, 
mais ils n’enferment rien qui rappelle, fit-ce de loin, l’originalité de 
la Moriniére, tout simplement un jardin comme “quantité d’autres 
jardins normands,” et une maison de campagne semblable 4 beaucoup 
d’autres du xvi siécle. Une menue particularité locale: des fenétres a 
petits carreaux, dont certains présentent des défauts ou “bouillons.’’* 
Une autre, plus précise: l’auteur des Nourritures Terresires, en signalant 
une roue qui bat du colza (20), situe par 14 méme cette scéne aux alen- 
tours de Fongueusemare, en Seine-Inférieure, le département de France 
qui s’est le plus attardé a la culture de cette plante oléagineuse. 

Il ne faut pas en effet se tromper au vague voulu de ces évocations du 
pays de Caux. Cet effet artistique cache une connaissance du pays, moins 
intime et prolongée sans doute que celle du pays d’Auge, mais également 
solide. Il n’est que de comparer les esquisses et indications de Gide, d’une 
part aux tableaux plus poussés de Flaubert et de Maupassant, de l’autre 
aux études des géographes, 4 la thése de Sion déja citée par exemple, 
pour leur y trouver une confirmation précise. Si Flaubert et Maupas- 
sant n’eussent pas souscrit sans réserves au jugement flatteur porté par 
Gide sur leurs compatriotes: ‘“‘Dés le pays de Caux tout change;... 
homme plus travailleur est plus sobre; les femmes sont moins déformées 

..’™ Baudrillart, observateur moins prévenu, avait déja constaté que 
la criminalité, le désordre des mceurs, l’alcoolisme, étaient moins dé- 
veloppés dans le pays de Caux que dans les pays voisins (112-114). La 
encore, Gide se montre un témoin digne de foi. 

Entre les plateaux agricoles de la rive droite de la Seine et les bocages 
herbagers de la rive gauche s’étend la sinueuse vallée du fleuve, et 
s’élévent les villes qui en sont nées, Rouen et le Havre. Gide a passé 
plusieurs vacances de Noél 4 Rouen, dans la maison maternelle qui était 


% La Porte Etroite, pp. 10, 57, 226. 1 Jbid., pp. 58, 185. 
® Jbid., pp. 11, 195. % Tbid., p. 9. ™“ Prétextes, p. 74. 
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aussi celle de son oncle Rondeaux, et il a eu l’occasion de séjourner au 
Havre, chez d’autres parents. Lorsque de la rue de Crosne, ot sa mére 
retrouvait la demeure de son enfance, le jeune André allait voir rue de 
Lecat ses cousines, filles du pauvre oncle Emile, et particulitrement 
’ainée d’entre elles, Emmanuéle, il passait devant |’Hétel-Dieu de 
Rouen, et sans étre romancier, on peut se figurer, entre 1875 et 1886, un 
beau jour, nez 4 nez a un coin de rue de ce quartier paisible et un peu 
triste, un petit garcon timide et un grand et gros Monsieur entre deux 
Ages, poursuivant dans une promenade solitaire les fantémes de sa 
jeunesse, André Gide et Gustave Flaubert. 

De rencontre 4 proprement parler, on ne peut guére en imaginer. L’au- 
teur futur de Si le Grain ne meurt appartenait par sa mére et ses oncles 4 
ce milieu de riches ‘“‘cotonniers” de Rouen que l’auteur de Madame 
Bovary fit toujours profession de mépriser. 

Gide, plus discrétement, et avec plus de pénétration, montre chez son 
oncle Rondeaux le triomphe du mauvais goiit prétentieux et du con- 
servatisme agressif de la bonne bourgeoisie rouennaise a l’époque de 
“Ordre moral.”” Non content d’étre catholique et royaliste avec un 
fanatisme égal, ce qui était aprés tout son droit, l’excellent homme 
étalait dans son salon les publications les plus provocantes pour ceux de 
ses parents et amis qui ne partageaient pas ses convictions politiques et 
religieuses.* La maison qu’il tenait de ses parents, rue de Crosne, fort 
spacieuse, servait surtout d’habitation pour sa famille, mais aussi, au 
rez-de-chaussée, de magasin pour les “rouenneries” fabriquées dans son 
usine et de bureau.”* Est-ce ce double ou triple caractére qui déplut 4 son 
propriétaire? Toujours est-il que celui-ci se fit construire, prés de son 
usine du Houlme, dans la banlieue de Rouen, “une habitation préten- 
tieuse et cossue qui tenait du chalet de bains de mer et de la maison 
normande.’”? Une promenade dans ce qui reste de Rouen et de ses en- 
virons suffirait 4 montrer que l’oncle Henri Rondeaux ne fut pas le seul 
industriel de sa ville et de son temps a préférer 4 la vieille demeure qui 
rappelait sans honte le travail mercantile, source de la richesse familiale, 
une construction batarde ov il pouvait jouer au chatelain. 

Ces fautes de gofit n’empéchaient nullement de faire de bonnes affaires, 
Les tarifs protecteurs de la Troisitme République y aidaient puissam- 
ment. L’usine du Houlme, spécialisée dans l’impression des tissus, était 
en pleine activité lorsque le jeune André Gide et ses cousines, du hangar 
de séchage au grand magasin. s’amusaient 4 en parcourir toutes les salles. 
4 l’exception toutefois du pavillon aux couleurs, dépositaire des secrets 
de la maison et fermé a tous les regards indiscrets. Les bourgeois s’épa- 
nouissent et les affaires vont bien 4 Rouen: voila 4 peu prés ce que nous 


% Si le Grain, p. 100. % Ibid., pp. 23-24. ” Ibid., p. 100. 
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apprend de cette ville l’ceuvre d’André Gide. Elle ne nous en dit guére 
davantage de sa rivale, le Havre. La bonne société y montre la méme 
morgue méfiante envers l’originalité et la beauté. Solidement installée 
sur “la Céte,” 4 mi-chemin, 4 mi-hauteur entre le bas peuple des quartiers 
du port et les paysans du plateau de Caux, elle domine la ville de ses 
maisons confortables, mais sans art, qui portent fiérement le nom de leur 
propriétaire, “la maison Plantier” par exemple:?* méme suffisance, méme 
orgueil bourgeois, avec une nuance supplémentaire de franchise ou, si 
Von préfére, de cynisme. 

Au surplus, les villes n’intéressent guére Gide, mais bien la nature 
normande dans son ensemble. Quoique terres et gens différent sensible- 
ment du pays d’Auge au pays de Caux, de La Roque-Baignard 4 Fon- 
gueusemare, avec un peu de recul une évocation poétique comme celle des 
Nourritures Terresires dépasse sans peine les particularités locales pour 
chanter les traits fondamentaux de la province. A certains détails, nous 
pouvons reconnaitre ot nous sommes: le colza, nous |’avons vu, révéle le 
pays de Caux (20), et de méme, les grandes gerbes de blé entre les 
hétraies peuplées de corneilles (74), qui aideront 4 le caractériser dans La 
Porte Etroite, aussi shrement que “les greniers emplis de foin’”’ trahiraient 
le pays d’Auge si Gide n’avait lui-méme inscrit en téte de ce paragraphe: 
“La Roque” (114). Mais ot se passent tant d’autres scénes? Sur quelle 
terre chante l’alouette? (75). Ou l’auteur assiste-t-il aux récoltes et aux 
labours? (106). Ow note-t-il avec soin les menues rencontres d’un de ses 
trajets familiers 4 travers la campagne? (107). Ou va-t-il s’asseoir pour 
contempler les labours au soleil couchant? (113). Ow se plut-il, enfant, au 
contact de ses pieds nus avec la terre mouillée? (114). 

Pour faire le départ entre le pays de Caux et le pays d’Auge, la critique 
géographique ne suffit pas toujours 4 elle seule. Il faut tenir compte 
également de ce que nous savons, par ailleurs, des séjours de l’auteur, 
de ses promenades d’enfance, de son activité de propriétaire exploitant: 
ces différents indices laissent deviner que La Roque-Baignard a joué un 
réle plus important que Fongueusemare dans son initiation a la nature 
normande, mais qu’importe, puisque ces descriptions, ces croquis, ces 
impressions conviennent dans leur ensemble aussi bien au pays de Caux 
qu’au pays d’Auge? Gide I’a signifié clairement en plagant en exergue, 
au début du “Livre Cinquiéme” des Nourritures Terresires, ces mots: 
“Pluvieuse terre de Normandie, Campagne domestiquée” (105), qui 
inspirent les pages suivantes, et dont les premiers reviennent comme un 
refrain: ‘‘Pluvieuse terre normande”’ (113), “Pluvieuse terre de Nor- 
mandie” (114). Les complétent d’autres invocations, applicables, elles 


%8 La Porte Etroite, pp. 15, 24. 
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aussi, 4 l’ensemble de la province: “‘Fermes laborieuses; travaux inesti- 
mables des champs” (107). 

De méme, oi se trouve la fameuse ferme dont l’auteur des Nourritures 
Terresires se fait ouvrir l’une aprés l’autre les neuf portes? (115-122). 
Granges, greniers, laiterie, étable, fruitier, pressoir, distillerie, remises. 
pas un des batiments essentiels des unités d’exploitation du riche terroir 
normand ne manque a |’appel. A |’importance donnée 4 |’élevage, a la 
laiterie, aux pommes et a la fabrication du “calvados,”’ on incline a 
parier que c’est une des fermes voisines de La Roque-Baignard quia servi 
de modéle, et il est impossible d’en douter 4 qui connait tant soit peu la 
biographie de |’auteur, mais le trait final de ce poéme en prose, sa raison 
d’étre profonde, “La derniére porte ouvrait sur la plaine” (122), nous 
transporte en plein pays de Caux, et évoque le contraste, caractéristique 
la, inexistant dans le pays d’Auge, entre l’enclos verdoyant de la ferme 
et ’horizon largement ouvert des champs, entre l’abondance du sédentaire 
et la poésie du nomade. Avec des traits empruntés a des aspects différents 
du sol et du travail humain, Gide a fait une ceuvre d’art qui trahit les 
inquiétudes et les hésitations de sa propre nature. 

D’ailleurs, le climat, le ciel de Normandie suffiraient 4 eux seuls a 
rapprocher les divers aspects de la province en une méme harmonie. La 
pluie—Gide 1’a souligné, et personne qui a séjourné tant soit peu en 
Normandie ne le démentira—en est le trait principal, mais il y a pluie 
et pluie, comme |’avait remarqué déja, aprés les Anglais, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy dans son Cotentin natal. Gide montre des raffinements comparables 
a distinguer ondées fines et persistantes, averses brusques, rafales, trombes 
d’eau, particulitrement dans Jsabelle, ot il n’y a pas d’ailleurs grand’- 
chose d’autre 4 observer,”® et ot parfois “un mur de pluie me séparait 
du reste du monde” (66). De méme est-il attentif au rythme des saisons: 
sans doute celles-ci sont-elles souvent déconcertantes, et ne répondent- 
elles guére 4 |’attente de l’amoureux qui comptait sur la complicité du 
printemps pour posséder sa maitresse, et sur celle de l’automne pour se 
consoler de son absence,*° mais leurs beautés capricieuses et versatiles n’en 
ont peut-étre que plus de charme. 

Les printemps précoces éclatent, dés la fin d’avril, de lumiére et de 
fleurs,*! été s’annonce par un air chargé de pollens et de senteurs végé- 
tales qui étourdit comme une boisson capiteuse: c’est le moment des 
premiers foins.** Puis vient l’approche blondissante des moissons,® et 
un peu plus tard les meules splendides sous |’ardent soleil.* L’automne est 
la saison préférée de Gide comme d’a peu prés tous les romanciers qui 

* Isabelle, pp. 16, 23, 27, 29, 63, 65, 93, 94, 95, 97, 102, 132, 161. 
*® Les Nourritures, pp. 105-106. 3 La Porte Etroite, pp. 161, 162. 
® L’Immoraliste, p. 183. % Préiextes, p. 75. ™ La Porte Etroite, p. 131. 
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ont décrit la Normandie, de Flaubert comme de Barbey d’Aurevilly. I) 
en aime les ciels frais et instables, tantét mouillés et tant6t transparents,* 
Vhumidité chaque matin plus grande de l’herbe,® l’odeur des mousses, 
des feuilles et des pommes pourrissantes, les teintes rousses et dorées des 
arbres,*” ]’éclat pourpre des buissons,** la menace des mauvais jours. 
L’hiver arrive plus vite dans le pays de Caux qu’ailleurs: ainsi le veulent 
les météorologues et André Gide est d’accord avec eux.** Ici et 1a il 
survient subitement, dans une rafale de mer.*® Le soleil de novembre 
peut encore étre chaud,“ mais le vent froid a vite fait de vous transir,” 
et la mauvaise saison, traversée d’éclaircies, s’installe pour quelques mois. 

Sans essayer d’étre plus précis qu’il ne convient en un domaine parti- 
culitrement mouvant, et od les chiffres et les moyennes des savants ne 
signifient grand’chose ni 4 |’esprit, ni 4 imagination, Gide a su donner 
Vimpression et comme la sensation de ce climat toujours changeant 
et imprévisible, dont les nuances et les sautes d’humeur s’accordent si 
bien avec les subtilités et les contradictions de son cceur. 


2. L’ARTISTE 


Non seulement Gide a bien observé la nature normande et ses divers 
aspects, non seulement il y a situé un certain nombre de ses “récits,” 
de ses effusions poétiques et de ses confidences, mais il s’est appliqué 
& en donner une représentation aussi fidéle et aussi expressive que pos- 
sible. Il nous |’a dit lui-méme 4 propos de L’Immoraliste: “Le pays ne 
m’a pas seulement prété son décor; 4 travers tout le livre, j’ai poursuivi 
profondément sa ressemblance.’’* Les paysages normands ont été pour 
lui plus que des cadres tout trouvés; il se les est assimilés au point d’en 
faire une partie intégrante de son art et de sa personnalité méme. 

Le climat et le pays normands ont été pour sa facilité créatrice des 
obstacles qui l’ont contraint a l’effort salutaire. Loin d’exciter l’esprit de 
lécrivain, l’atmosphére du pays de Caux semble plutét l’avoir endormi, 
s'il faut donner une portée générale a cette réflexion de son Journal, 
datée ‘“‘Cuverville, 26 janvier 1931”: 


Pas de plus assoupissante atmosphére que celle de ce pays. Je me doute qu’elle 
cont..vua beaucoup 4 la lenteur et difficulté de travail de Flaubert. Ov il croyait 
lutter contre les mots, c’était contre le ciel; et peut-étre dans un autre climat, 
la sécheresse de l’air exaltant sa verve, efit-il été moins exigeant, ou obtenu 
sans tant d’efforts. 


% L’Immoraliste, p. 134; La Porte Etroite, pp. 1, 184. % Tbid., p. 136. 
37 Les Nourritures, pp. 105-106. 38 Isabelle, p. 93. 

3° La Porte Etroite, p. 145. 4 1’ Immoraliste, pp. 136-137. 
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S’agit-il d’une impression passagére, provoquée cette année-li par 
un hiver normand particulitrement doux et humide? Gide n’a jamais 
craint de se contredire, et il lui est arrivé aussi, nous le verrons bientét, 
d’attribuer au ciel de Touggourt |’impossiblité de fixer sa pensée et de 
travailler avec profit. En tous les cas, l’action sédative du climat normand 
est bien connue. Les écrivains sont tous de grands nerveux. Une atmo- 
sphére “‘assoupissante” ne peut que leur étre un bienfait. L’exemple de 
Flaubert, indiqué par Gide lui-méme, le prouve assez. Ses crises s’atténu- 
ent peu 4 peu 4 Croisset, réapparaissent pendant le voyage en Orient, 
diminuent et finissent par disparaitre presque lorsqu’il est de retour 
chez lui, redeviennent menagantes dans les derniéres années de sa vie, 
lors de ses séjours de plus en plus prolongés 4 Paris. Maupassant edt 
peut-étre évité ja fin tragique que l’on sait s’il n’avait pas assez tét 
préféré 4 son pays de Caux natal |’excitation de la vie parisienne ou de la 
Céte d’Azur. Gide lui-méme, sans certain voyage en Algérie . . . Sans 
chercher |’effet possible de son climat sur la physiologie pathologique 
de quelques-uns de ses fils les plus doués, le Normandie n’aurait-elle 
rien fait d’autre que d’inciter Gide au travail qu’elle lui aurait rendu un 
grand service. 

Gide artiste, en grand disciple et admirateur de l’art classique qu’il 
est, connait la valeur féconde de |’effort, voire de la contrainte, de la 
difficulté vaincue, et en est-il de plus grande que de donner un visage 
pittoresque et poétique 4 des horizons familiers et en apparence peu 
remarquables, 4 une province voisine de Paris, connue de tous, réputée 
pour la richesse plantureuse de son terroir et l’A4preté au gain de ses habi- 
tants plutét que pour la beauté de ses sites et la grandeur d’Ame de ses 
enfants? Ce résultat, il entend l’obtenir sans rien sacrifier de l’humble et 
vulgaire réalité. Il lui est arrivé de reprocher doucement 4 son vieux 
compagnon de jeunesse, Francis Jammes, d’avoir donné du manoir de la 
Moriniére, dans une de ses ceuvres, une description trop enjolivée et 
fantaisiste: “Un peu de vérité efit intéressé davantage.’ Il n’est pas 
tombé, lui, dans ce travers, Sans forcer la note, sans dissimuler le moins 
du monde, bien au contraire, les mesquineries et les laideurs de ses mo- 
déles, il a su faire apparaitre derriére une facade indifférente ou vulgaire 
une vie secréte, des correspondances inattendues, des messages contradic- 
toires, soufflant tour 4 tour la discipline ou |’anarchie, l’ordre consenti 
ou la libération des instincts. La Normandie enveloppe ainsi de son influ- 
ence et de ses conseils les personnages de ses livres, simples incarnations, 
le plus souvent, de lui-méme. 

Les bocages exubérants du pays d’Auge plongent le narrateur de 
L’Immoraliste et d’Isabelle dans un monde végétal od sa volonté lucide, 


“ Gide, Euores Complétes (Paris: N.R.F., 1936), x1, 114-115. 
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son individualité auront vite fait de se dissoudre et de disparaitre. Tout 
a été rassemblé dans le dernier récit pour imposer une impression d’isole- 
ment, d’engourdissement, d’étouffement: ciel bas, pluie tenace, partout 
ruisselements continus de l’eau, horizons bouchés, vallées étroites, col- 
lines confuses, herbes folles, haies ininterrompues qui vous entourent (18), 
arbres vigoureux des bois et des parcs qui vous enferment sous leurs 
voiites (36), cognent 4 vos carreaux (39), vous pénétrent de mille senteurs 
mélées, vous noient dans une espéce de “‘torpeur végétale” (36), tandis 
qu’un quatuor aquatique, donné par la pluie, le ruisseau, la source et la 
cascade, achéve de vous endormir.“ 

Tous ces traits réunis en un seul tableau pourraient provoquer quelque 
méfiance, donneraient le sentiment d’un morceau de bravoure plus habile 
qu’entrainant: la Normandie, la ‘plus verte Normandie ’’elle-méme, 
n’est tout de méme pas la forét équatoriale, le voyage 4 La Roque- 
Baignard n’est pas le voyage au Congo. Une telle réaction du sens com- 
mun n’est pas 4 craindre devant la dispersion savante, |’ordre insinuant 
des faits et des suggestions. Rien n’a été négligé, dans Jsabelle en particu- 
lier, exercice gratuit ov l’artiste fait librement ses gammes, pour accroitre 
dans l’esprit du lecteur la conviction d’un monde coupé du reste de la 
planéte, depuis la voiture préhistorique qui repousse plutét qu’elle n’ac- 
cueille le visiteur (16), jusqu’aux élégances d’ancien régime du ménage 
Saint-Auréol (46-47) et 4 la thése scolastique de l’infortuné Casimir. 

Du coup, les contradictions et les défaillances de la pitoyable héroine, 
d’Isabelle, ne sauraient nous surprendre, et de méme, dans L’Immoraliste, 
nous sommes conduits 4 admettre la dualité du narrateur, et comment 
peu A peu l’obscure nature végétale, animale, paysanne, triomphe de sa 
volonté personnelle. Sans doute secoue-t-il d’abord cet envoitement en 
s’occupant de ses propriétés, en se promenant 4 cheval, en découvrant 
soudain, au dela du paysage oppressant, “la vaste vallée d’Auge,” la mer 
a Vhorizon,*’ une échappée possible, mais ce ne sont 1a que des éclairs 
dans sa nuit. Francis Jammes avait su enfermer le caractére dominant 
du paysage voisin de La Roque-Baignard dans ce vers d’une élégie com- 
posée sur place: “Et le ciel trop petit sur les arbres trop grands.”** 

Oui, le ciel est trop petit, Gide ne le voit plus. Les arbres sont trop 
grands, leur ombre |’attire, et l’herbe haute, les haies ou les braconniers 
traquent le gibier, et plus encore }’attirent les Ames obscures des paysans 
les plus frustes, dont il attend, pour l’éclairer, on ne sait quelle lumiére.*® 
La, c’est l"homme qui va se révéler 4 lui-méme, nous le retrouverons dans 
un instant, mais notons déja combien I’artiste a su tirer parti du paysage 
pour laisser entrevoir son secret... . 


© Si le Grain, p. 71. 7 TL’ Immoraliste, p. 129. 
48 Cité par Gide dans Si le Grain, p..70. 49 J’ Immoraliste, pp. 186-187. 
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Cette méme symphonie entre la nature normande et les personnages 
quis’y agitent soutient de son rythme subtil l’équilibre de La Porte Etroite 
et des Nourritures Terrestres. Ici et 1d deux types de paysages s’opposent, 
le domaine aux cultures soignées et délicates, protégé des vents du large 
par des haies ou par des murs, et au dela la plaine, la plaine illimitée du 
plateau de Caux, la plaine largement ouverte sur |’absolu du ciel et de la 
mer. Le symbole est clair: d’un cété, le bonheur sar et limité, les ressources 
abondantes et savoureuses, la douceur des habitudes familiéres, de |’effort 
régulier 4 la récompense toujours préte; de |’autre, la hantise de la per- 
fection la plus exigeante, ou, 4 d’autres heures, de l’indépendance la plus 
complete, de la libre jouissance de la nature, en tous les cas le développe- 
ment sans entraves de I’individu. 

Jéréme et Alissa hésitent entre la tentation du jardin fleuri et l’appel 
de la plaine vide, et cherchent a4 accorder leurs sentiments aux lumiéres 
changeantes des saisons. Au printemps, note l’auteur de La Porte Etroite, 
leur coeur “‘s’ouvrait comme les fleurs” (166). La limpidité de l’automne 
leur permettait de retrouver dans leur passé “‘jusqu’au plus flottant 
souvenir” (185), et c’est sans doute pourquoi cette saison semble con- 
venir particuliérement 4 leurs entretiens sentimentaux, sinon 4 leur 
heureuse conclusion. Ils sont réels, sans doute, mais ils sont symboliques 
aussi, les brouillards ot plus d’une fois se perd Jéréme (100, 103). 
Une lumiére lui manque, qu’il ne veut pas voir, ou peut-étre qu’il n’entend 
pas encore laisser deviner. 

Cette lumitre obscure de sa vie, elle transparait davantage dans Les 
Nourritures Terrestres, écrites au retour du premier voyage d’ Algérie. Le 
narrateur est sensible 4 la beauté des moissons et aux multiples richesses 
de la ferme que nous visitons avec lui, b/timent aprés batiment. II trace 
un tableau large et sympathique de cette vie abondante et généreuse dont 
les pauvres ne sont pas exclus: ils seront invités 4 la table du maitre; 
malades, la maitresse de maison ira les soigner dans leurs chaumiéres, 
fussent-ils méme indignes d’un tel dévouement.* II lui arrive d’étre prés 
de succomber au charme des souvenirs, des menues rencontres et impres- 
sions de ses trajets coutumiers autour de La Moriniére," et de s’écrier 
alors: ‘‘Ah! tous ces lieux ot l’on aurait pu tout aussi bien vivre! Lieux od 
foisonnerait le bonheur. Fermes laborieuses; travaux inestimables des 
champs; fatigue, immense sécurité du sommeil.”’ 

Ces moments de faiblesse ne cachent pas longtemps 4 Gide d’autres 
aspects de la terre normande qui lui tiennent un tout autre langage, la 
vaste plaine sur laquelle s’ouvre enfin la derniére porte, et tout le reste 
dés lors n’existe plus, la grande nature qui ressuscite chaque matin le 


5° Si le Grain, pp. 165-166. 51 Les Nourritures, p. 107. 
8 Les Nourritures, pp. 107-108. 
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Paradis terrestre “avant l’éveil de "homme et la somnolence du jour,’ 
et dont l’homme, dans son orgueil, s’empare aussitét et croit disposer en 
maitre: “‘Seul, je gotitai la violente joie de l’orgueil. J’aimais me lever 
avant l’aube; j’appelais le soleil sur les chaumes; le chant de |’alouette 
était ma fantaisie, et la rosée etait une lotion d’amour.”* 

Divine et diabolique tour 4 tour, la grande nature, soupconnée, retrou- 
vée 4 travers les étendues vides du plateau de Caux qui lui paraissent 
un désert dont les hétraies seraient les oasis, sert 4 Gide artiste 4 dépasser 
les circonstances présentes et limitées, 4 suggérer au dela de la routine 
quotidienne l’instinct d’indépendance et de nouveauté de l’homme. Les 
sites familiers en sont parfois injustement méprisés. Une prairie normande 
entourée de foréts, telle qu’on en voit aussi bien dans le pays de Caux 
que dans le pays d’Auge, ne trouverait 4 ses yeux toute sa beauté que 
s’il la rencontrait au hasard d’un voyage, et la “‘traversait 4 cheval,” en 
explorateur, en conquérant.® 

3. L7HOMME 


Gide a voyagé, il n’a cessé de voyager, poursuivant de paysage en 
paysage des formes nouvelles de sentiment et de pensée: “L’infinie 
variété des paysages nous démontrait sans cesse que nous n’avions pas 
encore connu toutes les formes de bonheur, de méditation ou de tristesse 
qu’elle pouvait envelopper.”’®? 

Il n’en est pas moins resté fidéle 4 la Normandie, y revenant retrouver 
le calme, reprendre des forces et écrire un livre entre deux randonnées. 
N’est-ce point le pays qu’il connait sans doute mieux que tout autre au 
monde, & force de |’avoir vu sous toutes les lumiéres et d’avoir partagé 
jusqu’aux sensations élémentaires de ses plus simples créatures? “Il me 
semblait, ainsi, que ma vue ne fit plus la seule 4 m’enseigner le paysage, 
mais que je le sentisse encore par une sorte d’attouchement.’’** Il a vécu 
avec la Normandie, littéralement, dans un étroit contact physique, qui 
lui donnait, étant enfant, un plaisir particulier: 


A cet Age, mes pieds nus étaient friands du contact de la terre mouillée, du 
clapot des flaques, de la fraicheur ou de la tiédeur de la boue. Je sais pourquoi 
j’aimais tant l’eau et surtout les choses mouillées: c’est que l’eau plus que I’air 
nous donne la sensation immédiatement différente de ses températures variées. 
J’aimais les souffles mouillés de l’automne . . . . Pluvieuse terre de Normandie!®* 


Cette instabilité imprévisible de la chaleur, de la lumiére, de l’humidité, 
cette variation perpétuelle des horizons les plus familiers, cette adapta- 
tion difficile et toujours 4 recommencer de |’homme 4 des conditions de 
vie sans cesse changeantes, tels ont été sans doute pour lui les plus grands 


53 Si le Grain, p. 211. Les Nourritures, p. 75. 

5% Neuvieme Lettre a Angéle, écrite pendant 1’été 1899, et recueillie dans Prétextes, p. 142. 
5% Les Nourritures, p. 113. 87 Tbid., p. 133. 

8 I’ Immoraliste, p. 186. 5° Les Nourritures, p. 114. 
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charmes, les charmes élusifs et provoquants de la nature normande. 
Méme aprés avoir découvert la Méditerranée et ses splendeurs, |’ Afrique 
et ses jouissances, il n’en a pas moins déploré souvent |’action débilitante 
des pays du soleil sur sa pensée et sur sa volonté. Il écrivait de Touggourt 
vers 1900: 

J’avais . . . [naguére] une grande fixité de pensée, et je sais que c’est 14 ce qui fait 
les vrais hommes . . . je ne |’ai plus. Mais ce climat, je crois, en est cause. Rien 
ne décourage autant la pensée que cette persistance de l’azur. Ici toute recherche 
est impossible, tant la volupté suit de prés le désir. Entouré de splendeur et de 
mort, je sens le bonheur trop présent et l’abandon 4 lui trop uniforme. Je me 
couche au milieu du jour pour tromper la longueur des journées et leur insuppor- 
table loisir.®° 


Sur le méme sujet, La Porte Eiroite contient des témoignages plus 
précis encore. Sans doute s’agit-il surtout de réflexions d’Alissa, qui 
découvre dans les environs de Nimes le monde méditerranéen, mais |’on 
sait dans quelle large mesure Alissa représente un des cétés pour le moins 
du caractére de celui qui l’a fait écrire ainsi: 


Je m’étais fait, 4 Fongueusemare et au Havre, une vertu de résistance a l’usage 
des jours de pluie; ici cette vertu n’est plus de mise, et je reste inquiéte de la sen- 
tir sans emploi.... A peine ai-je pu prier depuis que je suis ici: j’éprouve le 
sentiment enfantin que Dieu n’est plus 4 la méme place. [140-141] 

A un second voyage dans le Midi, la jeune fille essaie de se ressaisir. 
Elle est trop chrétienne pour ne pas savoir et proclamer que “Dieu n’est 
différent de soi nulle part” (207). N’empéche! Devant cette terre méridio- 
nale, ces plantes et ces arbres inconnus, ce doux gazon fait apparemment 
pour le chceur des Nymphes, elle demeure inquiéte et désemparée: 
“Je m’étonne, m’effarouche presque de ce qu’ici mon sentiment de la 
nature, si profondément chrétien 4 Fongueusemare, malgré moi devienne 
un peu mythologique” (209). 

Tel avait été, un demi-siécle auparavant, le sentiment de Flaubert. 
Fidéle jusque sous le ciel d’Egypte aux brouillards et aux inquiétudes 
vagues de sa Normandie natale, il s’était reconnu de sensibilité chrétienne 
par opposition au monde méditerranéen, comme par opposition 4 sa 
maitresse, la Provencgale Louise Colet, en qui il aimait 4 retrouver |’in- 
carnation généreuse et triomphale du paganisme. Méme contraste, 
au moins pendant quelques années, pour Gide: autant |’Afrique lui a 
révélé, a déchainé sa nature instinctive et paienne, autant l’auter de 
L’Immoraliste trouve en Normandie une haute lecon de morale intelligente 
et volontaire. Il attend beaucoup de cette terre tempérée: ‘““Nul doute, 
pensai-je, que l’exemple de cette terre, ot tout s’appréte au fruit, a 
l’utile moisson, ne doive avoir sur moi la plus excellente influence” (113). 

De fait, il admire dans “]’abondance ordonnée”’ du terroir normand une 


* L’Immoraliste, pp. 256-257. 
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harmonie merveilleuse entre ‘‘l’éclatement fécond de la nature, |’effort 
savant de l’homme”’ (113). Ii entrevoit ainsi une meilleure exploitation 
possible des ressources de ses domaines, et, d’une maniére plus générale, 
une meilleure maniére de vivre: “Appliquant mon réve 4 la vie, je me 
construisais une éthique qui devenait une science de la parfaite utilisation 
de soi par une intelligente contrainte” (114). 

“Une science de la parfaite utilisation de soi par une intelligente 
contrainte’: formule digne de ses maitres de l’époque, de la décade 
1900-1910 environ. La Normandie aida ainsi André Gide pendant quel- 
ques années & mieux comprendre Ja legon du Goethe du second Faust, 
voire, en dépit de polémiques anodines, du Barrés des Déracinés et du 
Maurras d’Anthinéa. Notre propriétaire prend au sérieux son réle social, 
refuse de se laisser voler plus longtemps par ses fermiers (125), entend 
remettre en valeur les terres laissées en friche par la paresse de ses tenan- 
ciers (125), introduire des méthodes nouvelles d’exploitation et de cul- 
ture (132, 137), servir ainsi a la fois ses intéréts et ceux des paysans des 
alentours. I] assume en personne la gestion de son domaine, s’astreint a 
de longs séjours et 4 de fréquentes inspections sur ses terres (133, 185-186), 
bref fait preuve d’autant d’activité et d’esprit d’initiative qu’il avait 
paru auparavant nonchalant et indécis. 

Ce beau zéle, il est vrai, ne devait pas se maintenir longtemps égal 
a lui-méme. Par dela cette Normandie de |’effort concerté et du travail 
méthodique, et au cours de ses essais mémes pour mieux connaftre ses 
paysans, Gide ne tarde pas 4 redécouvrir une autre Normandie qui 
flatte les instincts secrets de sa nature autant que |’Algérie naguére, la 
Normandie des braconniers et des chemineaux, des bois et des jachéres, 
des bétes nocturnes et de la verdure envahissante, une Normandie sau- 
vage et farouche a laquelle il succombe sans grande résistance, mais non 
sans partage. L’ordre volontaire exerce encore son prestige, deux hommes 
combattent ou plutét coexistent en lui. Les rencontres de Michel avec 
de jeunes corps de paysans ne diminuent en rien son amour pour sa 
femme, Marceline. S’il n’a pas un sens de la propriété assez développé 
au gofit de Ménalque (156), il n’en poursuit pas moins ses plans pour 
bien administrer son domaine, ne serait-ce que pour raccrocher ‘a ce 
semblant de travail ma vie défaite” (185). Les retards du pére Heurtevent 
& assurer le débitage de ses coupes de bois ne vont pas sans mécontenter 
en lui l’administrateur appliqué de ses biens, mais |’esthéte trouve une 
certaine beauté 4 un paysage ainsi dévasté (193). Il y éprouve le méme 
plaisir de destruction un peu pervers qu’il avait déja avoué dans Les 
Nourritures Terrestres (82), et qu’il analyse avec plus de franchise encore 
vers la fin d’Jsabelle: “J’admirais par quel excés de vie cet accent de 
sauvagerie que la dépradation apportait 4 la beauté du paysage en aigui- 
sait pour moi la jouissance.” 

Cette double nature, reflet des deux Normandies, |’améne, on le sait, a 
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pratiquer un double jeu singulier: il pousse son garde-chasse a réprimer le 
braconnage, et le fils du dit garde 4 s’y livrer. Quand il risque d’étre 
découveri ainsi en grotesque posture, ou plutét qu’il s’apercoit que pére 
et fils, en bons normands qu’ils sont, tombent d’accord pour tirer le 
meilleur parti possible des lubies du patron, il ne trouve d’autre moyen de 
résoudre le conflit en lui-méme du propriétaire et de l’individu que de 
faire mettre en vente La Moriniére et ses fermes.® 

La vente avait eu lieu, en fait, dés 1900. Gide n’en demeura pas moins, 
n’en est pas moins toujours aujourd’hui propriétaire 4 Cuverville, dans 
le pays de Caux. La le paysage plus dépouillé, la nature mieux soumise 
au travail de l’homme lui maintinrent au cceur, en dépit de ses instincts 
anarchiques, un violent amour de la propriété. En voici une preuve assez 
piquante et peu connue: au milieu de la premiére Guerre Mondiale, alors 
que l’ordre bourgeois semblait prés de craquer, Gide alla jusqu’a adhérer 
un moment a L’ Action Frangaise, comme au seul groupement capable de 
s’opposer 4 la révolution menacante.® 

Au total, la Normandie n’a pas été seulement pour Gide une retraite 
apaisante favorable 4 l’effort soutenu de |’écrivain, et plus encore le 
pays nuancé et difficilement saisissable sur lequel se sont exercés si 
souvent ses dons d’observateur exact et d’artiste habile 4 noter les 
correspondances subtiles entre la nature et l’homme. Son grand réle 
a été de favoriser par ses aspects contradictoires les contradictions 
de son étre. Elle a ainsi préservé longtemps un équilibre instable, et 
qui est 4 proprement parler le génie de ce prodige d’inquiétude et de 
lucidité, entre l’ordre humain et la nature sauvage, le sens moral et 
l’instinct anarchique, bref entre le christianisme et le paganisme. Sans 
elle sans doute, la balance efit penché plus rapidement, plus brutale- 
ment, du cété ot elle semble désormais fixée pour de bon, du cété 
de l’athéisme serein et de ]’impudeur triomphale. Ce Gide des derniéres 
années, réduit 4 l’une de ses faces, n’est pas celui dont les hésitations 
et les partages ont attiré tant d’esprits et suscité tant d’amitiés ferventes. 
Les fidéles du Gide complexe et tourmenté de la jeunesse et de la maturité 
aiment 4 se rappeler l’impression paradisiaque qu’il éprouvait 4 se 
promener 4 l’aube avec Emmanuéle dans la fratcheur normande, et 
répétent volontiers 4 son intention la priére qu’il formula alors: “‘Eblouis- 
sement pur, puisse ton souvenir, 4 l’heure de la mort, vaincre l’ombre!’”™ 
Cette lutte de la lumiére et de l’ombre, telle est, en définitive, la grande 
inspiration qu’André Gide a trouvée en Normandie. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


* L’Immoraliste, p. 213. 

® Voir une lettre de Gide 4 Maurras, publiée dans L’Action Francaise du 5 nov. 1916, 
une lettre de Gide 4 M.D., Euvres Compileétes, 1x, 465, et André Gide et notre temps (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1935), pp. 20-21. % Si le Grain, p. 211. 











RICHARD DEHMELS AUSEINANDERSETZUNG MIT 
DEM KULTUS DES LEBENS 


Von ANDREw O. JAsz1 


IE Jahrhundertwende ist die Spatzeit der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft 

und ihrer Dichtung. Immer mehr lésen sich die sozialen, geistigen 
und ethischen Formen auf, denen der Mensch vergangener Epochen 
eingegliedert war. “In solchen Zeitaltern vereinsamt der geistig Schaf- 
fende auf eine eigentiimliche Art.’ Der Kiinstler sieht sich der Hiille 
einer schiitzenden Tradition beraubt, unter der er seine Werke gestalten 
kénnte. Es erwacht in ihm die Sehnsucht nach einer neuen Daseinsform. 
Typisch fiir das fin-de-siécle war diese gemeinsame Not und Sehnsucht, 
und da es sonst so wenig Gemeinsames hatte. So geschah es, daf gerade 
die bedeutendsten Manner der Jahrhundertwende, Nietzsche, George, 
Hofmannsthal, Rilke oder Dehmel, zu Suchern und “Pilgern” wurden. 
Doch auch in den Reihen der kleineren Geister verbreitete sich eine 
angstvolle Unruhe, bis es schlieSlich kurz vor dem Kriege zu einem 
allgemeinen, verzweifelten Aufbruch kam. In der Literaturgeschichte 
pflegt man diese Bewegung als Expressionismus zu bezeichnen. 

Die Wege, welche die einzelnen einschlugen, waren verschieden und 
sie fiihrten nach verschiedenen, ja nach entgegengesetzten Richtungen. 
Jeder zwar mufte von seiner einsamen Individualitét ausgehen, in der er 
gefangen war; aber aus diesem Gefiangnis galt es sich zu befreien. Man- 
chen gelang das niemals und sie wurden miide Neurotiker. Es gab auch 
solche, die in ihrer Isolierung bleiben wollten und ihr abgesondertes Da- 
sein mit erlesenen, let!osen Dingen schmiickten. Fiir sie handelte es sich 
darum, nicht wie das Leben am besten zu leben, sondern wie es am schén- 
sten zu fliehen sei. 

So ist Dehmel niemals gewesen. Trotzdem quialte auch ihn die Isolie- 
rung, die menschliche, die geistige und die kiinstlerische. Doch nicnt 
allein dieses Leiden an der Einsamkeit hatte er als ein Erbe der krisen- 
haften Zeit mitbekommen. Als der Bau der biirgerlichen Kultur immer 
mehr zerbréckelte, machten sich gewisse psychologische and weltanschau- 
liche Haltungen selbstindig, die einst ein wertvolles und integriertes 
Glied des Ganzen gewesen waren. Sie hérten auf, das Gebiaude als Pfeiler 
und Balken zu tragen und zu stiitzen; sie entwickelten sich einseitig 
weiter, nur ihren eigenen Gesetzen gehorchend. Individualismus und 
Subjektivismus feierten bedenkliche Triumphe. Die Entgottung der Welt 
und ihre Psychologisierung liefen keine weitere Steigerung zu. Die 


1 Karl Viétor, “Deutsche Literaturgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte,” PMLA, Lx (1945), 
914. 
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Anbetung der Materie erreichte ihren Héhepunkt; bis zuletzt in den 
Triimmern einer Ordnung, die einst im Dienste itibermenschlicher oder 
doch mitmenschlicher Ideale gestanden hatte, die bloSe Existenz, das 
nackte Dasein, das Leben selber triumphierte. 

Auch diese Entwicklungstendenzen zeigen sich in Dehmels Leben und 
in seinem Werk. Michtig ergriff ihn vor allem die Welle rauschhafter 
Lebensbejahung, die damals bald befruchtend, bald zerstérend iiber die 
abendlandische Kultur hinwegstrémte. So wurde er zum Dichter des 
Lebens, und Nietzsche zu seinem Propheten. 

Aber Dehmel ist nicht nur der Dichter des entfesselten Lebens. Er 
weiS von Anfang an, dafi der Egotismus und die Verherrlichung der 
Materie die Krankheiten des modernen Menschen sind, da® sich der 
Mensch nur im Mitmenschen finden kann. Deshalb ist ihm das Gebot 
der Selbstiiberwindung und der Humanitat heilig. So wurde er zum 
Dichter der Menschenliebe, und Christus zu seinem Propheten. 

Es ist merkwiirdig genug, dafS Christus und Nietzsche zur gleichen 
Zeit Dehmels Idole sind. Aber darin manifestiert sich nur die tiefe 
Gegensiatzlichkeit seines Wesens und der Zeit, in der er lebte. Beide 
Tendenzen, Nichstenliebe und Vergottung des triebhaften Lebens, 
scheinen beschlossen in seinem Innersten: einem Baume gleich, aus dessen 
Wurzel getrennte Stimme emporwachsen. Sein Leben war bestimmt 
durch die stiirmische Auseinandersetzung zwischen diesen beiden 
Kriften. 

An diesem heftigen Dualismus mag es gelegen haben, da ihm die 
Krankheit seiner Zeit, die Neurose, nichts anhaben konnte. Niemals 
wurde ihm seine starke Aufgeschlossenheit gegeniiber geistigen wie 
gefiihlsmaSigen Eindriicken zum Verhingnis. Jedes Gefiihl, das sich in 
ihm regte, rief augenblicklich die beiden Widersacher in die Arena, und 
in dem Kampf, der nun stattfand, reinigte er sich immer wieder von den 
Keimen der Krankheit. Der Dualismus spielte aber nicht nur eine heil- 
same Rolle in seinem Leben. Er hemmte zugleich seine Entwicklung. 
Weder den Weg des Lebens noch den der Humanitat konnte er ungehin- 
dert gehen. Jeder Schritt auf einem von beiden bedeutete eine neue 
Aiseinandersetzung, einen neuen Stillstand. Doch vorwarts muBte er, 
denn das Gebot der Selbstentwicklung war ihm tief eingepragt. So wurde 
eine dritte Stimme laut, die Stimme des vermittelnden Verstandes, die 
den Zwist der beiden Feinde schlichten sollte. Doch diese ruhelose Stimme 
des BewuBtseins, die den Dialog des Lebens mit der Humanitat zu iiber- 
ténen sucht und immer wieder Scheinsynthesen schafft, kommt nicht 
aus der inneren Spannung von Dehmels Lebensdrama. Sie gleicht mehr 
einem rasonierenden Chor, der die Handlung begleitet, oder einer Stim- 
me von aufen, aus dem Zuschauerraum. Sie ist das Symptom eines 
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Konfliktes und bleibt Kunstgriff, selbst wenn sie sich fiir Kunst ausgibt. 
“Mein Gliick und Ungliick, das ewig reflectirende Bewuftsein ... .’” 
Ein Freund seiner Jugend, Stanislaw Przybyszewski, nannte ihn den 
Hahnrei des BewuBtseins. 


ach, die Gedanken sind nur Ranken, 
die wir arabeskenhaft flechten 
um Manifeste von grundlosen Michten.* 


Wer Einfliisse sucht, kann sie auch bei Dehmel finden. Seine Gedanken 
kénnte man zu einem philosophisch anmutenden System ordnen. Doch 
die Weltansicht, auf der seine Kunst beruht, widerspricht dieser Philo- 
sophie auf Schritt und Tritt. Wer in ihm vor allem den Philosophen sieht, 
la8t das unbeachtet, was ihm urspriinglich war: die Probleme, die ihn 
zum Dichter machten und zugleich seine dichterische Entwicklung hemm- 
ten. Sie trieben ihn an zu philosophieren, solange er sie als Mensch und 
Kiinstler nicht bewaltigen konnte. Auf der Héfe seiner Kunst schweigt 
der Gedanke. “Der Kampf um das innere Gleichgewicht ist der 
Kampf seines Lebens.”* Fiir sein friihes Schaffen gilt, daf&’ Dehmel der 
Denker seinem emotionalen Erleben ungeduldig vorauseilen méchte. 
Seine Weisheit, von vielen Quellen gespeist, ist noch nicht sein eigener 
Besitz. Seine Entwicklung lieSfe sich darstellen als ein rastloses Bemii- 
hen, das zu erfahren, was er sich als junger Mensch ausgedacht hatte. 


ERLOSUNGEN 


Die Stimme des vermittelnden Verstandes spricht in Dehmels erstem 
Gedichtband, den Erlésungen (1891) ,5 am eindringlichsten. Der rationelle 
Inhalt findet in der Form des Spruches ein passendes Gefif. Dehmel 
entdeckt die deutsche Klassik, formuliert ihre Gedanken neu und stellt sie 
in oft treffenden Sentenzenan den Anfang seiner eigenen dichterischen Lauf- 
bahn. In seinem Bemiihen, die verlorene Einheit von Geist und Leben 
wieder herzustellen, war er dem klassischen Ideal der Humanitit verwandt. 
Auch fand er dort, bei Schiller und bei Goethe, das Gebot der Selbstentfal- 
tung klar vorgebildet. Mit Schiller beriihrte er sich in seiner dualistischen 
Natur und in seiner ethischen Einstellung zum Dasein; in Goethes Werk 
schien sein Verlangen nach Harmonie Wirklichkeit geworden. Aber falsch 
wire es, in den Erlésungen, deren kiinstlerischer Wert gering ist, eine 
Wiedergeburt der Klassik zu sehen. Es handelt sich um Nacherlebtes, in- 


2 Dehmel, Ausgewahlte Briefe aus den Jahren 1883 bis 1902 (Berlin, 1923), Nr. 59, S. 101. 

3 Dehmel, Lebensblatter (Berlin, 1895), S. 31. 

4 Franz Servaes, Praeludien (Berlin, 1899), S. 136. 

5 Ein Exemplar der ersten Auflage der Erlisungen war leider nicht auffindbar. Die fol- 
genden Zitate nach Dehmels “Gesammelten Werken” (Berlin, 1906), 1. 
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haltlich und formal. “ ... diese dichterisch geschwellten Reden” sind 
“eben doch keine Gedichte . . . , weil sie aus einem rein geistigen, nicht 
aus einem seelischen Prozef} hervorgehen.’’*Zielsetzungen sind sie, Schein- 
synthesen, deren psychologische Funktion die Selbsttaéuschung ist. Fiir 
Augenblicke lassen sie den Dichter zur Ruhe kommen. Bezeichnend fiir 
diese friihreife Weisheit ist etwa der folgende Spruch: 


Wenn du auch irrst 

auf dea Bergen des Strebens: 

nichts ist vergebens, 

denn du wurst. 

Nur: bleib Herr deines Strebens! [S. 112] 


Oder die ‘‘Maxime’”’: 


Mensch, was dir leicht fallt, das nimm schwer! 
Natur gibt viel; entnimm ihr mehr! [S. 107] 


Was damals schon in Dehmel echt und originell war, erscheint nicht im 
Spruch. Weder der Schrei des Lebens noch die Forderung der Menschlich- 
keit war in diese knappe Form zu zwingen. Ueberall in den Erliésungen 
ringt verschiittete Leidenschaft ans Licht. Wo es ihr gelingt, die Kruste 
der Tradition zu durchstofen, entladt sie sich in rhetorischen Konfessi- 
onen oder pathetischen Gefiihlsergiissen: 


Ich will ergriinden alle Lust, 

so tief ich diirsten kann; “ 

ich will sie aus der ganzen Welt 
schépfen, und stiirb’ ich dran. 


Ich will’s mit all der Schépferwut, 
die in uns lechzt und brennt; 

ich will nicht zihmen meiner Glut 
heiShungrig Element. [S. 7-8] 


Worte wie “Schépferwut,” “HeiShunger,” ‘“lechzen,”’ “Glut’’ sind 
bezeichnend fiir Dehmels Jugendstil. In sie ist sein brennendes Gefiihl 
geprefit. 

Aber Dehmel ist noch nicht bereit, dem Ruf des Lebens hemmungslos 
zu folgen. Dafiir sorgt der Mitmensch in ihm, der dem egozentrischen 
Trieb die Liebe zur Menschheit entgegenstellt. Die Lebensverherrlichung 
erscheint dann als das bése Prinzip, weil sie uns vereinsamt und verroht: 


O rotte, Allmacht, aus dies Wurmgeziicht! 
vertilgt sei, wer nicht liebt! es lebe nur, 
wer in der Einen Sehnsucht sich verzehrt, 


§ Julius Bab, Richard Dehmel, die Geschichte eines Lebens-Werkes (Leipzig, 1926), S. 75-76. 
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die Alle gliicklich macht! es lebe nur, 
wer Alle, Alle will vom Schmerz erlésen! [S. 82] 


Der Mensch leidet unter seinen Trieben: 
.. ein krasser Wust 
von Wiinschen, schwirrt’ ich vor mir selbst im Kreis 
und sah die Wunschgespenster sich verkniueln, 
sich wiirgen und sich fressen und in Qual 
und zuckender Wollust mit einander paaren, 
um neue Ausgeburten zu gebiren. [S. 78-79] 


“Tiefe Gefahr”: 
Doch vom Grund her hart’ ich’s wallen, 
hohl ein Qualgelachter schallen; 
und wir sahen die blanken Krallen 
der Begierden, sahn im Dunkeln 
ihre grellen Augen funkeln. [S. 64] 


Eine Briefstelle: “Ich méchte Dich nun nichtmehr beriihren.. . ich 
méchte uns dieser rohesten, allgemeinsten Art des Rinheitsbedirfnisses 
ganz entwohnen.’” Die Problematik driickt sich in Wendungen aus wie: 
“rohe Triebe,” “‘triibe Leidenschaft,”’ ‘““Leid der Leidenschaft,” ‘‘bléde 
Gefiihle,” “der Triebe irre Lust,” “ein blédes Tasten von Drang zu 
Drang.” Schopenhauers Einfilu% ist hier unverkennbar. 
Anti-Intellektualismus ist ein wichtiges Fundament dieser Lebensbe- 

jahung, die so leicht in ihr Gegenteil umschligt. Leben isi die Vernei- 
nung des Geistes. 

da kommt das Leben angefahren 

und nimmt dich mit an Hirn und Haaren [S. 40] 


Noch die Lebensblitier (1895) verkiinden (S. 31): 


Denn das Leben hat kein Gehirn, 
verwirrt dir héchstens dein Gehirn 


Es ist die Summe der kérperlichen Begierden: “nur leben will ich, 
leben, atmen, essen!’’® 

Beide Gefiihle, die Bejahung des Lebens und seine Verneinung, sind 
Dehmel eigentiimlich. Wenn sie einander schweigend niederringen, 
ergreift die Vernunft das Wort. Sie spricht auch aus Dehmels Stellungs- 
nahme zu Nietzsche: “Nachruf an Nietzsche.”’: 


Da ward der Jiinger sehend 
und verstand den Meister: 


7 Briefe, 1, Nr. 31, S. 45. 
* Erlésungen, S. 79. 
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folgte ihm 
und verlieL ihn. 


Aber seiner Sonne ist ihr Auge blind, 
die da heift 

der Wille zur Macht 

iiber den Einen: den Gott Ich. [S. 114] 


Dem “Gott Ich,” den der Denker ziichtigt, mu® der fiihlende Mensch 
noch lange Tribut zahlen. Bald sollte er iiber alle anderen Gottheiten 
den Sieg davontragen. Nur wo Dehmel aus eigenem Erleben dichtet, 
zeigt sich die Ambivalenz seiner Gefiihle: 

“Nur m-manchmal], w-wenn ich mein Lalala-Leiden 

v-vergesse”—o lache, befreiter Geist— 

“dann gliickt mir”—o Gliick—“‘das erlésende Wort.” 

Er weinte, schwieg. [S. 162] 


Bezeichnend fiir diese ersten Dichtungen ist die Kluft zwischen kunst- 
theoretischen und weltanschaulichen Einsichten einerseits und der 
kiinstlerischen Leistung andererseits. In den Erlésungen nimmt Dehmel 
das Ziel seiner Entwicklung gedanklich vorweg.® 


ABER DIE LIEBE (1893) 


Dehmels innere Erregung, die sich in den Erlésungen nur allzuoft an 
hergebrachte Gedanken und Formen hat anpassen miissen, vermag jetzt, 
die Tradition beiseitezuschieben und entladt sich in grofen Eruptionen. 
Selbstgefiihl und Weltgefiihl, Brunst und Inbrunst, Tier und Gott ringen 
miteinander:'® 

Drum sollst du dulden dies dein Herz, 
das so von Wiinschen bangt und gliiht, 
wie nach dem ersten Sonnenschimmer 
die graue Nacht verlangt und gliiht, 
und sollst in deinen Liisten 

nach Seele diirsten wie nach Blut, 

und sollst dich miihn vun Herz zu Herz 
aus dumpfer Sucht zu lichter Glut!" 


Affekt erstarrt im Augenblick der Wortwerdung zum stammelnden 
Gedanken: 


—Herr, Herr, zuviel! ich wag’s nicht. Ich Dein? Wer? ich, und Dein? 
Nein nein, nur zagen darf ich, doch wagen—nein! ich bebe! [S. 151] 


* Vgl. Harry Slochower, Richard Dehmel der Mensch und der Denker (Dresden, 1928), 
23 


10 Emil Ludwig, Richard Dehmel (Berlin, 1913), S. 132. 
™ Dehmel, Aber die Liebe (Miinchen, 1893), S. 15. 
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Oder der Gedanke wird durchgliiht vom Rhythmus der Sprache: 


das Leben ist des Lebens Lust! 
Hinein, hinein mit blinden Handen [S. 162] 


Barock und dionysisch, prophetisch und visionar wurden diese Dithy- 
ramben genannt, weil sie im Taumel der Sinne und im Rausch des 
Verstandes das ganze Dasein zu erfassen suchen. Wohl sind sie barock, 
doch ohne die Bandigung der Materie in der Form, die alle Kunst adelt, 
selbst die aufgeregteste. Wohl sind sie prophetisch, doch ohne die Hingabe 
an das erschaute Bild der Zukunft, in der sich die Gegenwart verzehrt. 
Wohl sind es Visionen, doch ohne die Eigengesetzlichkeit der traumhaften 
Erscheinung, welche die Vision vom Visiondr loslést und iiber ihn erhebt. 
In vielen dieser verwirrenden Bekenntnisse finden sich schéne Zeilen, 
aber wenige nur sind zum Ganzen gerundet. “Aus dumpfer Sucht zu 
lichter Glut” und, was dazwischen liegt: der Marterweg der Kreatur zu 
Gott. Weil aber so vielseitiges, auseinanderstrebendes Material durch 
kiinstlerische Mittel nicht zusammengefaSt werden kann, weder durch 
die ausdrucksreichen Klinge von Dehmels Sprache, noch durch ihre 
starken Rhythmen, muf sich die Synthese im Gedanken vollziehen. 
Fast jedes dieser hitzigen Gedichte zieht eine niichterne Bilanz, enthilt 
eine Lehre oder eine Schluffolgerung: 

Wer Lowe ist, der ginnt der Katze 

den Méusefang in seiner Welt; 

sie will auch leben. Jede Fratze 

zeugt fiir den Gott, den sie entstellt. [S. 192] 


Diese Wandlung des Sinnlichen ins Gedankliche ist tiefer begriindet in 
Dehmels Dualismus. Jedes Stiick Wirklichkeit ist bedeutungsvoll. Je 
triiber es erscheint, desto niaher ist es der Gottheit: durch die Brunst 
fiihrt der Weg zur Inbrunst. Weil Dehmel kein Naturalist ist, versenkt 
er sich in die Abgriinde der leidenden Materie. Indem er immer tiefer 
hinabsteigt auf der Tonleiter der Sinnlichkeit, immer dunklere Téne 
anschligt, immer gewagtere Bilder aufeinandertiirmt, zwingt er den 
Leser, seine Gedanken emporzuschwingen zum “Gott,” fiir den die 
“Fratze zeugt.” Je verzerrter diese Fratze, desto steiler schnellt der 
Gedanke empor. Doch “naturalistische Abbildung und geistige Deutung”’ 
verschmelzen “nicht recht zu einem dichterischen Klang.”” 


und mit grauen, 
grausam traurigen Augen 
griff er sich ein Menschenhirn zum Fraf. [S. 11] 


Bewuftsein oder Ekstase? Gott oder Tier? Geist oder Leben? war die 
12 Bab, a.a.0., S. 120. 
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Frage der Erlésungen. Bewuftsein und Ekstase, Gott und Tier, Geist und 
Leben lautet jetzt die Antwort. Damals schon wufte Dehmel um seine 
Doppelnatur; nun bekennt er sich zu ihr. Und der Vermittler Verstand? 
Er half ihm diese Antwort finden. Auch hier gilt es noch, sich selbst zu 
iiberzeugen: Erdachtes zu erleben. Schon der Titel dieses Bandes deutet 
auf die Problematik des Kultes mit dem triebhaften Leben hin: “aber 
die Liebe / ist das triibe.”’ Den Zwiespalt zwischen Geist und Leben allegori- 
siert das Gedicht “‘Bastard,’’ worin sich Dehmel als den Sohn eines 
“Vampyrweibes” und des Sonnengottes Apoll darstellt: 


Es windet sich im Krampfe 

und stéhnt das graue Mutterweib, 

mit ihren Vampyrfingern grabt 

sie sich den Lichtsohn aus dem Leib, 

er ichzt—ein Schrei—Erbarmen: ich, 

mich halt der dunkle Arm umkrallt, 

da bin ich wach—doch hdr’ ich, 

wie noch ihr Fluch und Segen hallt [S. 14-15] 


Weil sie aus starken inneren Konflikten hervorgegangen sind, scheinen 
manche dieser langen Gedichte dem Drama verwandt. Aber nicht dar- 
stellen will Dehmei die Tragik des Daseins, er will sie iiberwinden. 
Problematiker ist er, nicht Dramatiker.'* Seine Gedichte sind unmittel- 
barer Ausdruck seines inneren Lebens. Auch wenn sie sich in ihren 
Dualismen und scharfen Antithesen scheinbar der dramatischen Form 
nahern, sind sie nicht mifratene Dramen, sondern Meilensteine auf 
seiner Pilgerschaft zur Lyrik. Dehmels Aufstieg zur Lyrik gibt diesem 
abwechslungsreichen Band, der neben Spriichen und dithyrambischen 
Gedichten sogar einzelne Prosastiicke enthilt, seine innere Einheit. 

Es ist interessant, da sich Dehmel, Fanatiker des Ausdrucks, der 
Lyrik zuerst als Impressionist nihert. Er verzichtet darauf, in das 
Wesen der Dinge einzudringen und lat seinen Blick auf ihrer Ober- 
fliche ruhen. Wie Li-Tai-Po reiht er liebevoll Bild an Bild: 


Vor meinem Lager liegt der Helle 
Mondschein auf der Diele; 

mir war, als fiele 

auf die Schwelle 

das Friihlicht schon, 

mein Auge zweifelt noch. [S. 86) 


Der Umstand, da sich Dehmel zunichst mit Eindriicken des Auges 
begniigt, ist wohl ein unbewufter Riickzug des Kiinstlers auf ein Gebiet, 


18 Freilich hat Dehmel spater auch einige Drammen geschrieben. Die vorliegende Unter- 
suchung beschrinkt sich auf sein poetisches Friihwerk. 
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wo ihn die Konflikte des Menschen nicht stéren kénnen. Dehmel 
fliichtet vor sich selbst in die ruhige Anschauung der Dinge. Aber die 
Weltansicht, die dem Impressionismus zugrunde liegt, ist ihm fremd. 
Er ist kein spaiter Auslaufer und Vollender des Materialismus, der die 
empirische Wirklichkeit auflésen méchte, der fiir Dinge Eindriicke, 
fiir das Sein den Schein setzt. Er will den Materialismus iiberwinden, 
indem er durch die Dinge hindurch vorsté£t zu der metaphysischen 
Substanz, die durch alle Materie strémt. 

Stark ist in ihm die Sehnsucht, seine Zeit von ihrer individualistischen 
Vereinsamung zu erlésen und einer neuen Gemeinschaft zuzufiihren. 
Aber die ‘“‘wissenschaftliche Analyse unsres Jahrhunderts hat die alten 
Menschheitsbegriffe, die alten Gemeingefiihle untergraben.” Heraus- 
gelist aus jeder gesellischaftlichen und religiésen Bindung, mag der 
Mensch nicht nach aufen blicken, weil die Grenzen der Wirklichkeit 
eins sind mit den Grenzen seines Kérpers: “‘Plétzlich sieht man, dai 
man nur sich selber liebt, sich und seine Lust, und dann kommt ein 
Grauen, ob man iiberhaupt noch etwas liebt; denn wer weif} denn, was es 
ist, dies kalte, gierige Ich!” (S. 126). Das sind Dehmels “Einsamkeiten”’: 


Sie haben Alle nie wie du gefiihlt, 
wie Du allein; nicht Freund, nicht Weib noch Kind; 
sie sind auch einsam... [S. 17] 


Maflos ist die Gier des Einsamen: 


Wie ein wilder Hunger iiberkommt es mich, wenn ein 
Mensch mir nahetritt, der Eignes in sich hat. Alsob 
ein Raubtier die Niistern bliht, fangt dann Etwas 

- in mir an zu fiebern: da ist Nahrung fiir dich, neues 
Blut—und wittert heraus, wo dies Eigne pulst und 
was es ist, und saugt sich voll davon."® 


Das “‘Heimweh in die Welt” wirft ihn zuriick auf sich selbst. Je gréfSer 
die Sehnsucht nach dem Ideal, desto michtiger schligt sie um in ihr 
Gegenteil, den Ichrausch: 

Weil mein Herz so wild; 


weil es Meere braucht, 
Wenn der Sturm ins Blut mir taucht [S. 82] 


Diese Haltung zeigt sich nicht nur in Dehmels Bekenntnis-Gedichten, 
sondern auch in seiner Lyrik, wenn sie mehr gibt als locker aneinander- 
gereihte Wahrnehmungen des Auges. Die Isolierung des Dichters spricht 
sich dann in ihr aus. Alles AuSen wird nur wirklich, wenn sich der Mensch 


M Dehmel, Bekenninisse (Berlin, 1926), S. 16. 
6 Briefe, 1, Nr. 32, S. 47. 
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darin spiegelt. Wie im klassischen Garten der Franzosen ist hier die 
Natur dem Menschen untertan. Doch wenn sie dort das Ebenma&, die 
Eleganz des Menschengeistes ausdriickt, so muf sie sich hier seiner 
maGlosen Unruhe, seiner Gier nach gesteigertem Leben anpassen. 
“Ueber den Siimpfen” ist das einzige lyrische Gedicht in Aber die Liebe, 
das nur die vermenschlichte Natur und nicht zugleich den Menschen in 
ihr darstellt: 

Wo wohnst du nur, du dunkler Laut, 

du Laut der Gruft? 

Was rinnt und raunt durch Schilf und Duft 

und gliiht wie Augen durch die Luft, 

durch Rohr und Kraut... [S. 120] 


In diese scheinbare Einheit von Ich und Welt stellt nun der Dichter den 
Menschen selbst. Wie die natiirliche Wirklichkeit dem Menschengefiihl 
hat dienen miissen, so wird jetzt die vermenschlichte Natur zum bloSen 
Rahmen, zum Hintergrund fiir die Menschengestalt. Wer sich eines dieser 
Gedichte bildhaft vorstellt, sieht den Menschen, der schwer und dunkel 
im Vordergrund thront und den Ausblick auf die Natur verstellt. 


Und schimmernd, schimmernd heb’ ich dich 
heraus ins dunkelgriine Kraut, 

dein schwarzes Haar umrieselt mich, 

der Tau wird warm, 

und Arm um Arm 

erkennt den Briautigam die Braut. 


Und dann, o komm—oh flieh! denn dann: 

wir hatten Schof in Scho geruht: 

von einer gelben Bliite rann, 

du sahst es nicht, 

im bleichen Licht 

ein Tropfen Blut—Dein Tropfen Blut. [S. 118] 


Um wievieles kleiner an Kérper und gréSer an Bedeutung erscheint etwa 
der romantische Mensch in der romantischen Landschaft. Der In- 
dividualismus ist so stark angewachsen in dem Jahrhundert, das zwischen 
Dehmel und der Romantik liegt. Was dort unendlichen Raum ahnen 
la8t und fliichtige Stimmung zu dauerndem Gefiihl verhaucht, das 
erscheint nun als verdeutlichte Stimmung, als kondensierte Wirklichkeit, 
als scharf umrissener Kérper.’* Denn statisch und dumpf bleibt Dehmels 
friihe Lyrik, trotz der Dynamik ihres Gefiihlsinhaltes, trotz ihres 
michtigen sprachlichen Aufwands. 


6 Vgl. Richard Schaukal, Richard Dehmels Lyrik (Leipzig, 1908), S. 24. 
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“Nur seine Selbstanschauung kann man iiben,” schreibt Dehmel in 
einem seiner Essays. Tatsichlich steht der triebhafte Mensch, der 
Selbstanschauung iibt, im Mittelpunkt der meisten Gedichte in Aber die 
Liebe, der lyrischen und der anderen. Doch fast jedes ist zugleich ein 
Versuch, ihn einer héheren Ordnung einzugliedern. “Denn Gliick ist 
nichts, als diese Einsamkeit vergessen ... .’"’ Die “Qual der Einsam- 
keit,’”’ die Hingabe an Gott und der Jubel des Lebens sind Offenbarungen 
derselben Problematik. Unvermittelt schligt das eine in das andere um, 
wenn es seinen Héhepunkt erreicht hat. Darum fiihrt Dehmels Weg 
immer wieder empor zu hellen Gipfeln und lat ihn jah hinabstiirzen in 
dunkle Tiefen. Ein ruhiger Aufstieg zu klarer Schau war ihm nicht 
vergénnt. Neben dem “apokalyptischen Grauen des Egoisten”’ steht 
“die evangelische Zuversicht des Altruisten.’"* So wurde ihm deutlich, 
da es galt, tiefer hinabzustiirzen, um héher emporschnellen zu kénnen, 
das Paradoxon paradoxer, die Antithese antithetischer, das Extrem ex- 
tremer zu machen. Vielleicht gab es eine Verséhnung, ein Zusammen- 
fallen im unendlichen Abstand. Es galt, durch die Steigerung des Sinn- 
lichen hindurch vorzudringen zu einer neuen Metaphysik. Das ist der 
Sinn des Zyklus, der den Titel ‘“‘Und fiihre uns in Versuchung”’ tragt, 
und der “Verwandlungen der Venus,’ die am Ende des Bandes Aber die 
Liebe stehen. 


Gie& aus in mich die Schale deiner Glut! 
ich diirste nach der Siinde: nach dem Grauen [S. 206] 


Die Krifte, die das philosophische und religiése Weltbild der Ver- 
gangenheit aufgelést haben, wirken jetzt fort und machen den Menschen 
selbst zum Problem. Das Geistige in ihm scheint sich allmahlich vom 
KG6rperlichen zu lésen. Zu einer Vorstellung des Lebens als der Summe 
alles Triebhaften war Dehmel schon in den Erlésungen gelangt. Ein 
dunkler Wille, der den Menschen “unsinnig treibt und lockt.” Ein 
einzelnes Gestirn, muf der Mensch sich selbst umkreisen. “Ein krasser 
Wust / von Wiinschen, schwirrt’ ich vor mir selbst im Kreis,” bekennen 
die Erlésungen. Bis zuletzt das Gefiihl der ‘“‘Miihsal, da® sich Menschen 
lieben / und doch im eignen Kreis sich weiterdrehen,’’'* dem Rausch der 
harmonischen Bewegung weicht. “Wunderbar: Die Zielsucht in dem 
schwangern Kreislauf.’”° Wer sich selbst umkreist, meint, er habe die 
Einsamkeit iiberwunden. “Das Leben ist des Lebens Lust!’ Wie klein ist 
doch der Mensch, gemessen an der Gréfe seiner Triebe. Aber er vergiSt, 


17 Briefe, 1, Nr. 299, S. 361. 
18 Ebenda, Nr. 98, S. 153. 
19 Erlisungen, S. 87. 

»° Briefe, 1, Nr. 191, S. 267. 
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da& die Gottheit, vor der er sich beugt, im Grunde er selbst ist. Ver- 
gangene Epochen erfanden immer neue Namen fiir das Unnennbare; das 
Kind des Jahrhundertendes vergottet die Materie. ““Es kommt das neue, 
heilige Fleisch.”** Dehmel kniet nieder vor sich selbst. Die iiberspannte 
Ichseligkeit umspannt fiir Augenblicke das ganze All:” 


taumelnd versunken in Eine grofe 
einige, einzige Flammenwelt! [S. 210] 


In immer neue Formen verwandelt sich Venus: Venus Primitiva, Venus 
Gloria; Venus Bestia, Venus Madonna; Venus Adultera, Venus Mater; 
Venus Perversa, Venus Religio; Venus Mors, Venus Vita. 


Géttin, wandle dich zum Wurme, 
sei im Wurme Géttin noch! [S. 203] 


Dehmel gibt sich hin dem Leben, das ihn rief: 


Selbst in meiner kalten Zelle 
fiihlte ich das Leben toben, 
der ich wagte, dieses schnelle 
Herz zu dimpfen... [S. 203] 


Vorher hat er frierend zu den Sternen aufgeschaut: 


Das war, als du noch Fehle hattest, 
noch alte Furcht und fremde Scham, 

als du noch keine Seele hattest, 

die nur aus Deinem Blute kam [S. 204] 







Nun aber steigt er empor zu den Sternen. In dieser krisenhaften Aus- 
weitung des Erotischen scheint sich die Materie in Gott, das Blut in 
Seele zu wandeln. Sich selbst empfindet der Dichter als “fromm und 
heilig”; alle Zwietracht lést sich in Liebe: 


Wir lieben Alle: 
Alle miissen 
uns 
lieben... [S. 214] 








Ueberall wird das Natiirliche ins Uebernatiirliche transponiert: 


heute komm ich! heut soll meine 
Klarheit Deinen Scho besamen! [S. 232] 








Das Unnatiirliche selbst wird verklirt: 
wenn tu tief in deinen Heimlichkeiten 


3 Bekenntnisse, S. 38. 
= “An das Géttliche kommen wir Menschen nur heran, wenn wir das Menschliche ver- 
godttlichen.” Moeller van den Bruck, Gestallende Deutsche (Minden i. W., 0.J.), S. 297. 
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mit berauschten Armen wiihltest— 
wihlst ... stillst . . . Seele, bricht dein Blick? [S. 221] 


Dehmels Wunsch, die Wirklichkeit des Lebens zu steigern und dich- 
terisch zu veranschaulichen fiihrt in manchen der Venusgedichte zu einer 
trockenen, fast unvertstaindlichen Allegorik. So erscheint in “Venus 
Vita” das Leben als “Rad,” das von einem Kinderwagen losgesprungen 
jst: 

auf Einmal, wie von einem Kinderwagen, 


springt mir ein Rad 
unter den FiiSen auf... [S. 228] 


Hier geht die Sehnsucht nach dem Leben Hand in Hand mit der Iso- 
lierung des Bildes, in dem es gefeiert wird. Dieses Bild spricht nicht zum 
Gefiihl, weil sich daran keine Assoziationen kniipfen lassen. Selbst fiir 
den Verstand ist es tot. Hitte das Gedicht keinen Titei, so kime niemand 
auf den Gedanken, da dieses Rad das Leben bedeuten soll. Dehmels 
Kiinstlertum scheint in gréSter Gefahr gerade hier, wo die Steigerung der 
Lebensbejahung ihren Héhepunkt erreicht. Doch das Motto, das diesem 
Band voransteht, bezeichnet giiltig die positive Substanz dieser Ver- 
suche: 


aber ob rings von Zahnen umgiert, 
das Leben sitzt und jubilirt. [S. 3] 


BIOLOGISMUS 


Dehmels Bejahung des triebhaften Lebens, die in Aber die Liebe zu 
einer Metaphysik der Triebe und des Lebens anschwillt, beriihrt sich 
eng mit gewissen Vorstellungen, die damals von den Naturwissenschaften 
entwickelt worden waren und mafgebend wurden fiir das Denken der 
Jahrhundertwende. Das gilt vor allem von der Biologie.* Einige Worte 
und Wendungen aus der Einleitung zu den Lebensblattern (1895) mégen 
zeigen, wie stark Dehmels Weltbild tatsachlich biologistisch gefarbt war: 


Zuchtwahi der Gattung; natiirliche und kiinstliche 
Zuchtwahl; Entwicklungskraft; machtvollkommen; 
Gattungsgeliiste; Gattungstriebe; Triebe zur Kultur; 
Riickkehr zur Natur der Gattung; Sehnsiichte der 
Gattung; Entwicklungswille; Entwicklungswerte; 
zuchtbewu8t; Erbgemeinschaft; Kulturinstinkt; 
Erhaltung und Ziichtung der Lebenslust; Werkzeug 
der Gattung; Spielball einer Spielart; Edelz(ichtung 


% Zur folgenden Darstellung der Grundziige des Biologi:mwus vg). vor allem: Heinrich 
Rickert, Die Philosophie des Lebens (Tiibingen, 1922). 
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der unbewu8ten Willenstriebe; kulturorganisch; 
Normen der Ziichtung; Kraftverlust; gattungstiefer. 


Die Biologie ist die Wissenschaft vom organischen Leben. Das allein 
hatte geniigt, sie dem Kind der Jahrhundertwende, der das Leben liebte, 
anziehend zu machen. Die andern Naturwissenschaften glaubte man eher 
bekampfen zu miissen, weil sie dem mechanistischen Denken zum Siege 
verholfen hatten. Die Lebensenthusiasten vergafen freilich, da die 
Biologie dem wirklichen Leben auch nicht niaher ist als die iibrigen 
Wissenschaften. Denn der wissenschaftliche Begriff ist nicht das 
“flieBende” Leben, sondern seine Abstraktion. Trotzdem drangen bio- 
logistische Gedankenginge in die Philosophie des Lebens ein und 
wurden von ihr den Dichtern zugefiihrt, wenn auch nicht von ihr allein. 
Weil sie einem Bediirfnis der Zeit genugtaten, iiberschwemmten sie bald 
das gesamte Geistesleben des Jahrhundertendes. 

Verlockend vor allem waren die Begriffe des aufsteigenden und des 
niedergehenden Lebens, des Gesunden und des Kranken—Vorstellungen 
die man leicht mit einem Werturteil verbinden kann, obwohl sich die 
Biologie selbst auf Beobachtung und Verkniipfung von Fakten be- 
schrinkt und nicht wertet. Fiir Nietzsche ist die Steigerung der Lebens- 
kraft der héchste Wert, in dessen Dienst sich die Menschheit zu stellen 
hat. Gewinn an Leben, lehrt er, sei gleichbedeutend mit Gewinn an 
Macht. Damit verwandt ist Dehmels Ehrfurcht vor der Macht, etwa in 
dem Jugendgedicht “Glockenklange an Bismarck”: 


Glocken, Glocken, wir 

Mund der Macht, 

oft wehklagten wir dem Donner, 

oft frohlockten wir dem Flammensturm; 
heut, Volk, frohlocken, 

heut, Bismarck, klagen wir 

dumpf Euch! aber 

immer, Glocken, 

dréhnt aus unserin 

Mund die Macht.™ 


Oder in den “Verwandlungen”: 


Tod-und-Leben-stammelnde Laute dréhnen, 
doch darunter schweigt der heil’ge 
Mund der Macht... * 


Darwin hatte gelehrt, daf sich im Kampf ums Dasein nur die Or- 
ganismen erhalten, die am besten an ihre Umwelt angepafit sind. Dieser 


™ Erlésungen, S. 109. % Aber die Liebe, 212. 
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Kampf, meint Nietzsche, fiihre aber zu einer fortschreitenden Nivellie- 
rung der Gesellschaft, zu einer ““Demokratisierung,” der oft gerade die 
kriaftigsten Naturen zum Opfer fallen. Sein Ideal ist nicht der am besten 
angepaSte Normaimensch, sondern der Uebermensch. Die Schwachen, 
vom Leben selbst zum Untergang verurteilt, diirfen sich nicht gegen ihr 
Schicksal stemmen. Solche “‘Herrenmoral’’ ist dem humanen Dehmel im 
Grunde fremd: ‘‘Ganz ahnlich, wenn auch vice versa, steht’s ja mit 
Nietzsches dogmatischer Herrenmoral; nicht ihre direkten Wirkungen, 
sondern die indirekten Gegenwirkungen werden das wertvollste Resultat 
dieses unpraktischen Menschheitsverbesserers sein.’’* Trotzdem klingt 
Nietzsches Ansicht auch bei ihm an: 


Ich méchte wohl geliebt von Vielen sein, 
und auch geehrt; ich weif es wohl. 

Aber niemals soll 

mein Stolz und Wert mir drum gemein 
mit hunderttausend Andern sein.?” 


Hort doch die Hahne: sie krahn in die Wolkenrite, 
und ihre Fliigel funkeln schon! 

Sie beschiimen eure Menschengedanken, 

ihr Bettler um das ewige Licht; 

ich hasse eure Art Morgengrauen!** 


Nietzsche und Dehmel bekimpfen den SpiefSbiirger, weil in ihm kein 
echtes Leben ist: 


Kénnen sich nicht gesund betrachten, 
weil ihrem armen diinnen Blut 

jedes freie Liiftchen wehe tut, 

und machen drum aus ihrer Not 

ein Gebot.”® 


Auch die Entwicklungsidee spielt in Dehmels Weltanschauung eine 
wichtige Rolle. Unter ‘ Evolution” hatte das ausgehende 17. und das 18. 
Jahrhundert die Entfaltung eines vorgeformten Keimes verstanden. 
Alle Teile des Organismus, meinte man, seien “schon im Ei ausgebildet 
vorhanden”; nichts entstehe, was nicht iirspriinglich véllig gebildet sei. 
Diese sogenannte Priformationstheorie leugnet die Einwirkung natiir- 
licher Krafte auf den Verlauf der Entwicklung.*° Die jiingere Theorie der 
Epigenese (Hinzubildung) lehrt dagegen “das allmahliche Werden der 


* Dehmel, Ausgewdhlte Briefe aus den Jahren 1902-1920 (Berlin, 1923), Nr. 574, S. 191. 
27 Erlésungen, S. 4. 

8 Ebenda, S. 115. 

29 Aber die Liebe, S. 191. 

%® Heinrich Schmidt, Geschichte der Entwickiungslehre (Leipzig, 1918), S. 352, 353. 
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Teile des Organismus unter duferen und inneren Einfliissen.’™ Diese 
Anschauung, wonach die Entwicklung von natiirlich-mechanischen 
Faktoren bestimmt wird, setzt sich in den ersten Jahrzehnten des 19. 
Jahrhunderts allgemein durch. Entwicklung bedeutet seitdem nicht mehr 
die “Entfaltung (evolutio) dessen, was ‘von Anfang an’ von Gott 
geschaffen war,” sondern das stetige Hervorgehen von Zustinden oder 
Seinsformen auseinander, so daf sich eine Reihe bildet, in welcher der 
friihere Zustand als Vorstufe des spiteren erscheint. Nach Darwin 
erfolgt die Entwicklung ‘ohne Zweckursachen auf rein kausalem 
Wege.”* Der biologisch-mechanistische Entwicklungsbegriff wertet 
nicht. Der Biologismus, auf der anderen Seite, setzt Entwicklung gleich 
mit qualitativem Fortschreiten.™ Die aufeinanderfolgenden Zustinde in 
der Entwicklungsreihe, meint er, wiirden immer ‘“vollkommener.” So 
wird das Naturgesetz zum Fortschrittsgesetz, wobei man den Fortschritt 
bald mechanistisch, bald teleologisch deutet. Warum an das Leben einen 
Sinn von aufen herantragen? In ihm selbst liegt er beschlossen. Der 
Fortschritt ist sein immanentes Prinzip. Ins Grenzenlose wichst damit 
der optimistische Glaube an die Menschheit. Wenn sich Dehmel solchen 
Stimmungen hingibt, dann liebt er auch die “Bettler um das ewige 
Licht”; denn kein Mensch kann umhin, die Entwicklung der Menschheit 
zu férdern: 

ja, dann lieb’ ich euch alle, 

mécht ich euch alle umarmen, 

helft ihr doch alle uns treiben, 

alle dem Licht entgegen dringen, 

dem immer lockenden Licht der Zukunft.* 


Der Aufschwung der Kiinste halt Schritt mit den allgemeinen Entwick- 
lungstendenzen: “‘Wir leben seit einem Menschenalter in einer Wieder- 
geburt der Kiinste, die der Form wie dem Wesen nach weiter zu greifen 
bemiiht ist, als irgend eine der friihern Renaissancen; nicht blof bemiht, 
auch berufen.’’* Jeder historisch Augenblick ist ein Héhepunkt in der 
Geschichte der Menschheit: 


Aber die Zukunft beginnt schon; 
mit jedem Tag, mit jedem Augenblick beginnt sie*’ 


3 Fislers Handworterbuch der Philosophie, 2. Aufl., hrsg. von Richard Miiller-Freienfels 
(Berlin, 1922), S. 494. 

® Heinrich Schmidt, a.a.O., S. 353. 

® Kislers Handworterbuch der Philosophie, S. 177. 

* Ueber die Entwicklungsidee bei den Lebensphilosophen: Rickert, a.a.0., S. 117-126. 

% Erlisungen, S. 116. 

* Dehmel in der Zeitschrift Pan, 11 (1896), 22. 

37 Erlésngen, S. 116. 
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Niedergang und Aufstieg sind eins: ‘Denn alle Unnatur im Schoof der 
Menschheit ist nur ein Kunstgriff ihrer Natur, durch den sie sich zu 
neuer Kultur steigert; jede Dekadenz geht Hand in Hand mit einer 
Aszendenz, jede Entwertung mit Neuwertung.’* 

Wer aber die Grundsitze der biologischen Wissenschaft konsequent 
auf soziale und geistige Erscheinungen iibertrigt, verkniipft die Ent- 
wicklungsidee nicht mit der des qualitativen Fortschreitens. Dann 
michte es scheinen, als entwickelte sich die menschliche Gesellschaft im 
guten und im schlimmen ihrer immanenten Kausalitat gemaf, als wire 
sie in jedem Augenblick so, wie sie notwendig hat werden miissen. Dem 
determinierten Ablauf alles historischen Geschehens steht das Indivi- 
duum machtlos gegeniiber, kann es doch nicht einmal die Gesetze durch- 
brechen, denen es selbst gehorchen muff. Auch solche Vorstellungen 
finden sich bei Dehmel, aber er rechtfertigt in ihnen seinen ewigen 
Wahlspruch: “sei Du.” 


Darin liegt schon, daf% man auch an Menschenwert sich nichts geben oder neh- 
men kann; nur seine Selbstanschauung kann man iiben. Nie wird der Kiinstler 
in den Stunden seiner Vollkommenheit einen edleren Willen kennen, als eben 
die Empfindungen, Wahrnehmungen, Gedanken, die grade ikn nach seiner 
menschlichen Beschaffenheit am heftigsten bewegen, jedesmal getreu zum Aus- 
druck zu bringen... ** 


Solche Gedankenginge miindeten schlieZlich in einen quietistischen 
Pessimismus. Er hielt dem Fortschrittsenthusiasmus der Jahrhundert- 
wende das Gleichgewicht. Aber Dehmel resignierte nicht, denn Aktivis- 
mus gehérte zum Kern seines Wesens. Es gelang ihm, den biologistischen 
Determinismus ins Heroische zu wenden. Auch darin ist er Nietzsches 
Schiiler geblieben, mag er auch den Meister seiner Jugend oft genug 
verleugnet haben. Es galt, das Leben zu bejahen, wie es war, ‘weil die 
Welt trotz allem Schmerz so schén ist!’’*° Das ist die Bedeutung von 
Nietzsches Lehre der ewigen Wiederkunft und von Dehmels Bekenntnis: 
“leben heifSt lachen mit blutenden Wunden.”“' Dieses Wort transzendiert 
das biologistische Denken. In ihm scheint sich eine folgenreiche Wendung 
in Dehmels Haltung zum Leben anzubahnen. 

Der junge Dehmel erkannte, daf das Leben allen gemeinsam ist und 
meinte deshalb, daf es alle einen miisse. Aber in dem nur, was uns von 
der Natur unterscheidet, sind wir die Glieder einer menschlichen Gemein- 
schaft. Verzichten wir auf dies Menschliche: auf unsere Gefiihle, Gedan- 
ken und Werte, dann iiberantworten wir uns dem brutalen Leben der 


% Lebensblatter, S. 18. % Ebenda, S. 8. 
© Briefe, 1, Nr. 157, S. 221. 
“ Lebensblatter, S. 49. 
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Triebe, der ‘“‘Notdurft der Natur.’ Solange fiir Dehmel der Satz galt: 
“Das Leben ist des Lebens Lust,” handelte er scheinbar folgerichtig, 
wenn er die instinktgebundene Natur immer wieder umwarb und feierte. 
Doch indem er es liebte und wertete, stellte er sich auGerhalb des trieb- 
haften Lebens, mit dem er eins sein wollte. Diese Lebensliebe war 
verurteilt, ungliicklich zu sein, weil die Liebe, auch wenn sie dem Leben 
gilt, emporhebt iiber das blofSe Leben in den Bereich des Menschlichen. 
Je mehr Dehmel das Leben liebte, je mehr er dariiber nachdachte, je 
andachtiger er es feierte, desto weiter wurde die Kluft zwischen ihm und 
seinem Ideal. 

Jetzt erst, in den Lebensblitiern, beginnt Dehmel einzusehen, daf es 
Art und Bestimmung des Menschen ist, anders zu sein als die Natur; 
da der Wert des Lebens nicht im Leben selber liegt, sondern in dem 
Menschen, der es lebt. Dem Leben, woran er leidet, sein Dennoch und 
Trotzdem zurufend, stellt er sich als autonomer Mensch der Natur 
gegeniiber. Er findet das, “was Jedermann sich aneignen kann, ohne 
da8 nur Er es besitzt, und was mehr als alles ‘den Menschen zum 

_ Menschen gesellt’: die Giiter des Geistes.”’* 

Dem Willen zur Menschlichkeit ist Dehmel nie untreu geworden. Der 
. Streit des Lebens mit der Humanitat spricht sich in manchen seiner 
theoretischen Schriften ebenso deutlich aus wie in seinen Gedichten. 
Hier wie dort ist der vermittelnde Verstand tatig. Aus dem Biologismus, 
der zu seinem Verstande spricht, kann Dehmel zwei Schliisse ziehen, die 
freilich logisch einander ausschlieBen. Einerseits gewinnt er die Ueber- 
zeugung, daf der Mensch als streng determiniertes Wesen immer “nur 
seine Selbstanschauung” iiben kénne, andererseits verlangt er von ihm, 
dem Determinierten, daf er sich riickhaltlos dem Dienst an der Mensch- 
heit hingebe: “‘Seht ihn vor euch, den Menschen eurer Sehnsucht: dem 
zu Liebe dichtet, bildet, malt, setzt Téne, und selbst die Menge wird 
endlich begreifen, daf sie eurer bedarf, sich lebenslustiger zu fiihlen.’’™ 
So gelingt es Dehmel im Rahmen des Biologismus Leben und Menschlich- 
keit wenigstens theoretisch zu verséhnen. “Sich als Gattungswerkzeug 
fiihlen: das giebt dem schépferischen Menschen seine Bescheidenheit und 
seinen Stolz.’* Auch dieser Satz hat die Bedeutung eines Bekenntnisses 
zur Humanitat, denn die Worte ‘“Gattung” and ‘“Menschheit” sind 
gleichbedeutend fiir Dehmel. Die biologistisch gefaSte Menschheit 
schlieSt aber den Kult mit dem Leben nicht aus. Ist es doch ihre Bestim- 
mung, sich zu immer gréferer Lebenslust und Lebenskraft durchzuringen. 


 Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1908), v111, 148. 
“ Ebenda, S. 149. 4 Lebensblatter, S. 12. 
“ Ebenda, S. 15. 
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“Es muf auffallen, daf& fast jede sozialpolitische Richtung in der 

bioligistischen Lebensphilosophie ihre theoretische Stiitze gesucht und 
gefunden hat.” Auf den Kampf ums Dasein, etwa, der auf der einen 
Seite zum “survival of the fittest” und auf der anderen zu einer fort- 
schreitenden Nivellierung und Anpassung fiihrt, konnten sich die 
Vorkampfer des Aristokratismus ebenso berufen wie die Vertreter eines 
demokratischen Ideals.“ Auch Dehmels Interesse fiir die sozialistische 
Bewegung mag ihre Wurzeln in der biologistischen Weltanschauung 
gehabt haben. Die vorliegende Untersuchung kann weder auf diese 
Zusammenhinge eingehen, noch auf Dehmels mannigfaltige, oft wider- 
sprechende Stellungsnahmen zum Sozialismus selbst. Es ist bekannt, 
daf Dehmel nicht Sozialist im strengen Sinne des Wortes war. Die 
kollektivistischen Bestrebungen des Sozialismus konnten den Indivi- 
dualisten nicht befriedigen; ebensowenig sagten sie seinem religidsen 
Menschheitsgefiihl zu. ‘Oh, ihr Herren Wolkenschieber: die Menschheit 
lebt iiber den Leuten, fiir die ihr so von Mitleid dampft, und iiber dem 
Stande, dem ihr euern Weihrauch oder Baldrian streut . . . .”47 Trotzdem 
forderte er oft genug eine sozialistische Umgestaltung des Staates, “sogar 
mit eigner Waffengewalt.’** Ausschlaggebend ist es, daf} sein soziales 
Gewissen stark entwickelt war, und daf er sich im Sozialem einer Wirk- 
lichkeit gegeniiber sah, die ihn brauchte und aufforderte, an ihr zu ar- 
beiten. Das Wohl des arbeitenden Menschen lag ihm am Herzen wie 
wenigen seiner Zeitgenossen. 
Und Euer Leben ist mir nicht fremd; denn ich bin eines Férsters Sohn und habe 
seit friihester Kindheit gesehen, wie die Menschen in Wald und Feld sich plagen. 
Ich kenne die Tageléhner, die scheu und gebiickt und mit verbissenem Ekel zur 
Arbeit gehen; ich kenne die Bauern, denen ihr Tagwerk ein Freudenwerk ist, 
weil sie den eigenen Acker bestellen; und ich kenne auch die Bauern, die noch 
gebiickter gehn als die Tageléhner, weil sie samt ihrem Acker unniitzen Wuch- 
erern dienstbar sind.*® 


Das soziale Gefiihl war vor allem geeignet, den scharfen Dualismus zu 
lésen, in dessen Zeichen die Entwicklung des jungen Dichters gestanden 
hatte. “Es ist nicht mehr die Zeit, mit zweierlei Wirklichkeit schénzutun; 
die Weltgeschichte geht nicht doppelt vor sich. Was dem Geiste recht 
ist, das ist dem K6rper billig.’”®° Es half ihm den extremen Individualis- 
mus tiberwinden, der seiner forcierten Metaphysik zugrunde lag. Denn 


Rickert, a.a.0., S. 81 ff. 
47 Lebensblatter, S. 11-12. 
48 Werke, vu, 209. 

‘9 Ebenda, S. 213. 

50 Ebenda, S. 212. 
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seine Metaphysik des Lebens wurzelte nicht in dem Diesseits, das sie 
verherrlichte, sondern darin, da® er sich als von der Wirklichkeit und 
vom Leben abgesondert empfand. Aehnlich wurzelte sein metaphysischer 
Menschheitsbegriff nicht in der Gemeinschaft mit den Menschen, 
sondern in seiner Sehnsucht nach ihr. Im Sozialen endlich gelingt es 
Dehmel, herabzusteigen von der Menschheit zu den Menschen. Seine 
Lebensidee weitet sich, verséhnt sich mit seinem Menschheitsbegriff. 
-Immer mehr weicht die individualistische Einsamkeit dem neuen Ge- 
meinschaftsgefiihl. “‘Es ist nicht mehr die Zeit, einsam zu triumen!’”®! 

Um dieselbe Zeit, wo Dehmels soziales Interesse zu erstarken beginnt, 
wandelt sich auch die Form seiner lyrischen Gedichte. Obwohl diese 
formale Wandlung nicht auf Gedichte mit sozialem Gehalt beschrinkt 
bleibt, liegt die Vermutung nahe, da sich in Dehmels neuem Sprachstil 
seine weltanschauliche Entwicklung spiegelt. Von diesem Zusammen- 
hang zwischen Dehmels Weltansicht und der kiinstlerischen Form seiner 
Gedichte soll hier nicht weiter die Rede sein. Es mu8 méglich sein, von 
der Gestalt der Gedichte aus Aufschlu® zu gewinnen iiber das Problem, 
ob sich die beiden antagonistischen Ideen, Leben und Menschlichkeit, 
in der Sphiare des Sozialen tatsichlich verséhnt haben, oder ob es sich 
auch hier nur um eine verstandesmafige Scheinsynthese handelt, die 
den wahren Sachverhalt verschleiert. Diese Frage laGt sich um so 
weniger von der Hand weisen, als ja die Verherrlichung des triebhaften 
Lebens auch im folgenden immer wieder Gedichte entstehen lift, die 
denen in den Gedichtbinden Erlésungen und Aber die Liebe gleichen. In 
den Lebensbliattern und in Weib und Welt (1896) erscheinen sie unbedenk- 
lich neben Schépfungen, die den neuen Stil verkérpern. Diese beiden 
Bande, die Dehmels Bestes enthalten, und das eigenartige Epos Zwei 
Menschen (1903), worin die Lebensbejahung unter dem Deckmantel 
einer aufs héchste gesteigerten Rationalitaét einen zweiten Héhepunkt 
erreicht, wiren im Rahmen einer solchen Stilanalyse vor allem zu unter- 
suchen. 
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INSCAPE AND INSTRESS: FURTHER ANALOGIES 
WITH SCOTUS 


By Marjorie D. CooGan 


T the risk of setting up further waves of what Joyce calls the “true 
scholastic stink” I feel it necessary to add a few more observations 
to the many already made on the philosophic clarifications of his own 
zsthetic position that Gerard Manley Hopkins found in Duns Scotus. 
The attention of critics is becoming more and more absorbed in studying 
the poetic process itself, the poet’s perception of complexity and co- 
herence, and his attempt to express them in terms of esthetic structure. 
For such a study Hopkins offers rich materials. His own critical acumen 
forced him early to coin new terms, “inscape” and “instress,”’ in order 
to express more accurately the nature of poetic insight and response. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the more we can find out about inscape and 
instress, the more fully we shall grasp the nature of Hopkins’ poetic 
experience, and ultimately the quality of the poems to which it gave rise. 
It is this purpose which justifies further explorations into fourteenth- 
century philosophic subtleties. 

The recent study of Hopkins by W. A. M. Peters! goes very nearly as 
far as a critic can go, it seems, in the analysis of the critical terms “‘in- 
scape” and “instress’”’ which are central to the poet’s sensibility and 
technique. The zarly near-misses of writers like Elsie Elizabeth Phare, 
Francis MacM nus, and Daniel Sargent have been supplanted by the 
collation and analysis of Hopkins’ uses of the terms, and by the ex- 
ploitation of the hints he gave us about the philosophic support he found 
in Duns Scotus. The various notebooks and papers, so rich and still so 
meager, will prowably not yield much more for further definitions of in- 
scape and instress than those Father Peters has proposed, but it is 
possible, I think, to clarify certain points by pursuing the analogies 
with Scotus even more closely than he and other critics have already 
done. 

Hopkins’ own statement that “design, pattern or what I am in the 
habit of calling ‘inscape’ is what I above all aim at in poetry. Now it is 
the virtue of design, pattern or inscape to be distinctive...” (Letters 
to Bridges, p. 66), and his declaration that ‘All the world is full of inscape 
and chance left free to act falls into order as well as purpose,’” have 
pointed the critics’ way. Father Peters calls inscape “‘the unified complex 


1 Gerard Manley Hopkins (Oxford Univ. Press, 1948). 
2G. F. Lahey, S.J., The Life of Father Gerard Manley Hopkins (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1930), p. 129. 
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of those sensitle qualities of the object of perception that strikes us as 
inseparably belonging to and most typical of it, so that through the 
knowledge of this unified complex of sense-data we may gain an insight 
into the individual essence of the object” (p. 1). Here I have to quarrel 
with the emphasis on “sensible” and “‘sense-data,” for reasons I shall 
explain later. But it is indeed this distinctive individuality of all objects 
of perception which is Hopkins’ pivotal poetic concept. 

The philosophic justification for inscape which Hopkins suggests that 
he discerned in Duns Scotus has helped to clarify our understanding of 
the term. In 1872 he read Scotus’ commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard and “was flush with a new stroke of enthusiasm.” He 
wrote at that time, “It may come to nothin or it may be a mercy from 
God, but just then when I took in any inscape of the sky or sea I thought 
of Scotus” (Notebooks, p. 161). 

The “mercy from God” lay undoubtedly in Scotus’ analysis of the 
distinctive individuality, the inscape of objects of perception. For 
Scotus, “‘of reality the rarest-veined unraveller,” individuation is not 
the result of matter quantitatively determined, as Thomas held, but of 
an ultima realitas entis, a last formal determination which restricts and 
completes in the individual the specific form. This ultimate determina- 
tion, which Scotus calls the hecceitas, or this-ness, is neither matter 
alone nor form alone, gua matter and form, but is something that occurs 
equally to both, a positive objective modification which makes an object 
just exactly this object and no other (Opus Oxonieuse, u, d. iii, qu. 6, n. 
15). The haecceitas is the individualizing difference restricting the specific 
form of a being and finally determining its essential individuality. 

Hopkins was intensely conscious of the “abrupt self” which marks all 
things, and especially human nature, the “world within.” While on a 
retreat in Liverpool in 1884, he speculated on the problem of identity, 
declaring: 


I find myself both as man and as myself something most determined and dis- 
tinctive, at pitch, more distinctive and higher pitched than anything else I see. 
.-- I consider my selfbeing, my consciousness and feeling of myself, that taste 
of myself, of J and me above and in all things, which is more distinctive than the 
taste of ale or alum, more distinctive than the smell of walnut leaf or camphor. 
..- Nothing else in nature comes near this unspeakable stress of pitch, dis- 
tinctiveness, and selving, this selfbeing of my own. [Notebooks, p. 309] 


Then, making the connection with Scotus explicit, he asked, “Is not this 
pitch or whatever we call it then the same as Scotus’s ecceitas?’’ (Notle- 
books, p. 328.) 

“Whatever we call it” in metaphysics, inscape is what Hopkins called 
it in his patient, minute observations of the world of nature. He noted, 
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for example, the individuality of Spanish chestnuts, “their inscape bold, 
jutty, somewhat oaklike” (Notebooks, p. 108). That inscape is not simply 
a metaphysical concept, a translation of hecceitas, but that it is rather a 
poetic approximation of a metaphysical reality is of course evident 
from Hopkins’ attempts to express it in descriptive language. It is ‘‘to 
the eye” that inscape is restored to the “hangers and flying sprays of elms 
when you look at them from underneath and see every wave in every 
twig” (Notebooks, p. 130). Watching the graceful horned violet wither, he 
declared that “the flower ran through beautiful inscapes by the screwing 
up of the petals into straight little barrels or tubes” (Notebooks, p. 149). 
The distinctive design apparent to the poet must inevitably be expressed 
in language more sensuous and concrete than that used to posit a meta- 
physical mode of determination conceived by the philosopher. But this 
is not to say that inscape is solely pattern as perceived by the senses 
alone; it is a metaphysical reality as well. 

The analogy with hecceitas, Scotus’s ultima realitas entis, makes un- 
mistakable the objectivity of inscape. There was considerable confusion 
among early critics on this point, one of them describing inscape as a 
“process of drawing sensuous impression inward.” From all of Hopkins’ 
remarks, however, it is clear that inscape is an objectively existing 
reality, the uniqueness of a being, independent of the observer. He speaks 


of inscape being ‘“‘discovered”’ and of its being “buried away from simple 
people and yet how near at hand if they had eyes tosee it” (Notebooks, p. 
161). In what is perhaps his earliest use of the term—a college essay on 
Parmenides—he declares: 


For the phenomenal world . . . is the brink, limbus, lapping, run-and-mingle of 
two principles which meet in the scape of everything—probably Being under its 
modification of siding, of particular oneness of Being, and Not-Being, under its 
siding of the Many. The two may be called two degrees of siding in the scale of 
Being . . . the inscape will be the proportion of the mixture. 


In other words, inscape is ontological, the never-to-be-repeated “‘bead of 
being,” the meeting of the One and the Many, of unity and variety in the 
unique object of the poet’s “‘seeing.”’ 

With the concept of instress critics have had more difficulty than with 
that of inscape. Although they have made some use here also of Scotistic 
analogies, their definitions of instress are still not wholly satisfactory in 
the light of Hopkins’ own use of the word. It is for him charged with 
significance; it expresses fundamental notions of being, and it is vital to 
what may be called his esthetic epistemology. For it is, I think, as a 
means of perception that instress is to be understood. And Scotus again 
offers us the tools so to understand it. If the Scotistic theory of individua- 
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tion has been helpful as an analogue of inscape, the Scotistic theory of 
knowledge is equally helpful as a philosophic parallel to instress. 

In contrast to inscape, instress appears to be not wholly objective but 
in some way related also to the person perceiving, to the subject. In his 
frequent references to instress, Hopkins emphasizes now its objective 
character, now its subjective, but always with the implication of some- 
thing inherent in the object which is brought to its full being only in the 
effect upon the percipient subject. In his description of Ely Cathedral, 
he indicates that instress exists outside the observer and causes a reac- 
tion in him: ‘‘The all-powerfulness of instress in mode and the immedi- 
ateness of its effect are very remarkable” (Notebooks, p. 119). The words 
“powerful” and “immediate” here are important, revealing the pressure 
of instress on the person perceiving it. The struggle to capture in words 
the quality of the instress he feels in the object is shown in another note: 


Take a few primroses in a glass and the instress of brilliancy, sort of starriness: 
I have not the right word—so simple a flower gives is remarkable. It is, I think, 
due to the strong swell given by the deeperfyellow middle. [Notebooks, p. 142] 


Again he describes the blue of the sky as “charged with simple instress, 
the higher, zenith sky earnest and frowning, lower more light and sweet”’ 
(Notebooks, p. 142). The metaphors, ‘‘strong swell,” “charged,” suggest 
surely that instress exists objectively and also that by its very nature it 
demands a subject, one who will feel the “‘swell,”’ experience the “charge.” 
In other references Hopkins treats instress chiefly from the point of view 
of the subject, as in his description of his reaction to a comet: 


The comet—I have seen it at bedtime in the west, with head to the ground, white, 
a soft well-shaped tail, not big: I felt a certain awe and instress, a feeling of 
strangeness, flight (...), and of threatening. [Notebooks, p. 198)] 


What then about the relationship between inscape and instress? It is 
here, I think, that criticism can benefit by turning again to Scotus. Hop- 
kins in a highly significant note tells us explicitly that inscape and in- 
stress are closely related: “‘We went up to the castle but not in: standing 
before the gateway I had an instress which only the true old work gives 
from the strong and noble inscape of the pointed arch” (Notebooks, pp. 
216-217). In the year before he had begun to read Scotus, he was analyz- 
ing the objective-subjective character of instress and speculating on in- 
dividuation. He wrote in 1871: 


On this walk I came to a cross road I had been at in the morning carrying in it 
another ‘running instress.’ I was surprised to recognize it and the moment I did 
it lost its present instress, breaking off from what had immediately gone before, 
and fell into the morning’s . . . . And what is this running instress, so independ- 
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ent of at least the immediate scape of the thing, which unmistakably dis- 
tinguishes and individualizes things? Not imposed outwards from the mind as for 4 
instance by melancholy or strong feeling: I can easily distinguish that instress. 

I think it is this same running instress by which we identify, or better, test and 

i refuse to identify with our various suggestions the thought which has just slipped 

from the mind at an interruption. [Notebooks, p. 153] 


Here he is distinguishing between “true” and “false” instress, and the 
true is linked with individual identity, not momentary but recognizable 
as part of the essential being of the object of perception, the road. Every 
inscape will have an instress; this design and no other will give rise to this 
instress and no other. 

Springing from the distinctiveness of the individual object, instress : 
i conveys, as it were, that distinctiveness, the hecceitas, to the perceiver. 
4 In other words, instress is the means by which inscape is realized by the : 
re poet. When he “takes in” any inscape, he does so because of the instress 
which stems from its unique being and which exerts upon him the pres- 
: sure of its unique being. The relationship between the poet and what he 
sees is intimate, neither intellectual alone nor sensitive alone, but a com- 
mingling of both modes of knowing, a simultaneity of senses, emotion ; 
and mind. He “‘becomes” what he sees: the uniqueness of the object is ; 
borne in upon him by the instress carried in it, but coming to its fullest 

existence only in his response. 

In Scotus’ theory of knowledge there is a striking counterpart to such 
an explanation of instress. Scotus, eager to preserve a close contact be- 
tween the mind and external reality, and postulating, as we have seen, 
as a principle of individuation a thisness not wholly material but also 
formal, allows preliminary and direct knowledge of the individual being 
of an object, before knowledge of its universal essence. In this he differs 
from the Thomistic position, in which Hopkins as a Jesuit was trained, 
and which declares in part that the intelligence can know, at first hand, 
only the universal by its abstraction from the particular, and that knowl- 
edge of the particular, the concrete, can reach the mind only bya process | 
known as “conversion.” But Scotus describes a “first act” in which the $ 
intelligence and the senses, simultaneously acting, grasp the immediate 
reality of the concrete, singular object. This first act is intuitive, neither 
intellectual only nor sensitive only, but both at once (Op. Ox., 1, d. iii, 4 
qu. 2, 8). Such a compound of what for the Scholastics are two distinct | — 
modes of epistemological relationship: the knowledge of the intellect, 
which being immaterial ‘can know only form, and ‘perception by the 
senses, which being material are aware only of the concrete—such a com- 
pound is made possible by Scotus’ defining the ultimate determination of 
the being, its hecceitas, as proper neither to matter alone nor to form 
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alone, bvt to both. This point is of importance in the analogies I have 
described with inscape and instress. 

Critics like Christopher Devlin* and, later, W. H. Gardner‘ have 
recognized the similarity of Scotus’ “first act” of knowing to Hopkins’ 
instress, although none of them has pursued the analogy to any point 
where it may shed light on a concept which is so fundamental to Hop- 
kins’ esthetic theory. If, as we have seen, inscape is the objectively- 
existing individuality of an object and as such is related to Scotus’ 
hecceitas, and instress is the quasi-objective quality of distinctiveness as 
it is perceived by the observer, and as such is related to Scotus’ “‘first act’”’ 
of knowledge, is it then possible by investigating Scotus further, to dis- 
cover anything more specific about the relationship between inscape and 
instress? I think that it is. 

According to Scotus, direct knowledge of the individual concrete is 
made possible by the existence in the object of a multiplicity of distinct 
metaphysical entities, which he calls formalitates. These are formalitales 
a parte rei, that is, grounded in the objective nature of reality itself, 
and in their variety and wealth constituting the individuality of the 
object, the hacceitas perceived in the first act of knowledge. The formali- 
tates, however, as modifications of individual being, are only partial 
and incomplete and are completed and fulfilled in the intuitive act by 
which the intellect and the senses simultaneously react to them, thereby 
“knowing” the uniqueness, the distinctiveness of the object (Op. Ox., 
d. iii, qu. 2, n. 26; qu. 6, n. 15). In other words, the formalitates are a 
bridge between essential individuality and the mind and senses perceiv- 
ing it. 

Scotus’ theories of hecceitas, the formalitates, and the primum aclum 
of knowledge, thus related, can now be seen as remarkable philosophic 
counterparts to Hopkins’ ideas of inscape and instress, which are pri- 
marily esthetic. Our understanding of the concept of instress, partic- 
ularly is clarified when instress is regarded in the light of the formalitates, 
as a principle of pressure existing in the inscape by virtue of its distinc- 
tiveness, conveying to the immediate perception of the poet the very 
being of that distinctiveness, and being experienced by him as an 
esthetic intuition with all its force and excitement. 


But indeed I have often felt when I have been in this mood and felt the depth of 
an instress or how fast the inscape holds a thing that nothing is so pregnant to 
the truth as simple yes and is. There would be no bridge, no stem of stress be- 
tween us and things to bear us out and carry the mind over. .. . [Notebooks, 
p. 98] 


’ “Hopkins and Duns Scotus,” New Verse, x1v (1935), 13-14. 
‘ Gerard Manley Hopkins (Martin Secker and Warbury, 1944), 1, 22-28. 
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There the thing is, ‘his thing and no other, and by our intuitive aware- 
ness of its uniqueness we know its essential being, not by abstraction, but 
immediately. 

It is because I feel that Hopkins, growing more aware after 1872 of his 
affinities with Scotus, must have attached to instress a meaning very 
like that of the formalitates and the first act of knowledge that I take 
issue with Father Peters on some points. 

The double aspect of objectivity-subjectivity in instress that I have 
already pointed out is also apparent to Father Peters. He feels that in- 
stress 


stands for two distinct and separate things, related to each other as cause and 
effect; as a cause ‘instress’ refers for Hopkins to that core of being or inherent 
energy which is the actuality of the object; as effect ‘instress’ stands for the 
specifically individual impression the object makes on man. [p. 15] 


While it is true that instress means under its objective aspect the core of 
being which is the actuality of the object, it must be particularly em- 
phasized that for Hopkins, as for Scotus, the core is a core of individual- 
ity, the actuality is a distinctive and unique actuality, and instress in 
some way constitutes that uniqueness, as the formalitates are the meta- 
physical basis of hecceitas. It is thus that the instress felt by the poet is 
a response to uniqueness and to immediate and concrete reality. No two 
distinct and separate things, but one relationship, instress is the bridge 
between inscape and the poet. 

Father Peters says further, ‘‘We observe that in the act of perception 
inscape is known first, and in this grasp of the inscape is felt the stress 
of being behind it, is felt its instress’” (p. 14). From none of his own 
examples nor from any others I have found in Hopkins can Father 
Peters, I think, support the statement that inscape is “known first.” If 
the analogy with Scotus’ hecceitas is a valid one, and Father Peters 
thinks it is, then the stress of being is not “behind” the inscape, but is 
identical with it. And it is this stress of being which is intuitively per- 
ceived by the poet. “I saw the inscape, though freshly, as if my eyes were 
still growing, though with a companion the eye and the ear are for the 
most part shut and instress cannot come”’ (Notebooks, p. 171). The crux 
of the matter lies in Father Peters’ definition of inscape as a “‘sensitive 
manifestation of a being’s individuality” (p. 14). It thus, he says, must be 
“perceived by the senses, but instress, though given in the perception of 
inscape, is not directly perceived by the senses, because it is not a pri- 
mary sensible quality of the thing” (p. 14). This insistence on inscape as 
merely sensible inevitably leads to a distorted understanding of instress. 
Inscape as a complex of sense-data may seem plausible at first when one 


it 
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reads Hopkins’ descriptions of inscape in nature, “sea and sky,” but im- 
mediately upon awareness of how much further he carries the concept 
in his concern with human beings, and with art, follows the necessary 
recognition of inscape as involving much more than the senses alone. 
The concept of inscape underlies all his emphasis on the self, of others 
and his own, in poems like Felix Randall and Harry Ploughman, ‘world’s 
loveliest—men’s selves,” and in all the sonnets so profoundly con- 
cerned with “this poor Jackself.”” Obviously the inscape of a man 
cannot be found only in what is perceptible to the senses alone, but 
also in what is the chief pitch of his being for Hopkins, his soul. 

And so with the inscape of a poem. Hopkins calls inscape the ‘‘essen- 
tial and only lasting thing” in poetry, and the mass of evidence Father 
Peters has accumulated to show how he applied this canon to his own 
work and to that of others is unanswerable testimony to the more-than- 
sensible nature of inscape. The poetic experience is surely intuitive, a 
compound of senses and emotion and mind, and the poem an organic 
expression of all these. Poetry for Hopkins is ‘‘speech for the inscape’s 
sake.” 

Inscape, then, whether it be of a flower, a scene in Wales, one of Pur- 
cell’s airs, or a boy bugler, is the “bead of being,” is “rarest-veined”’ 
reality, and it is perceived not by the poet’s senses alone, but by the 
whole man in an immediate, intuitive act. And when each mortal thing 
“deals out that being indoors each one dwells,” it does so by means of the 
instress which is the core of that being, and which exerts its pressure on 
the mind and senses of the person intuiting it. 

Austin Warren’s remark that, since inscape is so central a word in 
Hopkins’ vocabulary and a motif in his mental life, it “‘moves through 
some range of meaning, from sense-perceived pattern to inner form,’ 
is only an approximation of the more precise meaning which the analogy 
with hecceitas shows that inscape most probably has. Just because they 
are so central to Hopkins’ sensibility, neither inscape nor instress 
“move through” a range of meaning. When inscape is considered in close 
conjunction with instress (and when Scotus’ hecceitas and his intuitive, 
intellectual-sensitive first act of knowledge are remembered), it is clear 
how inscape can be grasped as sense-perceived pattern and inner form 
at one and the same time. 

Hopkins’ ideas of inscape and instress were clear and distinct and al- 
ready the center of his esthetic life long before he knew Scotus’ com- 
mentary on the Sentences. What relations, therefore, that exist between 


5 “Instress of Inscape,”’ Gerard Manley Hopkins, Kenyon Critics (New Directions Press, 
1945), p. 77. 
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inscape and hecceitas and between instress and the formalitates and the 
primum actum are analogies rather than identities. Nonetheless there is 
no question that Scotus was a strong influence in clarifying and supporting 
Hopkins’ ideas. Only one thoroughly familiar, perhaps, with the some- 
what remote position assigned to the particular in the Thomistic theory 
of knowledge can fully grasp the excitement of the Scotistic divergence. 
Hopkins by virtue of his training as a Jesuit was keenly aware of the 
difference. Immediate contact with the myriad distinctive and unique 
beings of the external world seems to be at the very heart of the esthetic 
experience. Hence Hopkins’ flash of enthusiasm on finding in Scotus a 
kindred spirit, full of concern for the unique individual, dealing with 
metaphysics, true, but in every line enlarging and validating an esthetic 
theory already subtle and penetrating. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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MALLARME’S “PTYX” SONNET: AN ANALYTICAL 
AND CRITICAL STUDY 


By Henry A. GRUBBS 


MONG the jewel-like enigmas that are Mallarmé’s sonnets, one that 
deserves, that even seems to demand, extensive commentary is the 
one which for convenience I call the “ptyx” sonnet, that little untitled 
masterpiece whose first verse runs: “Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant 
leur onyx.” In and of itself this sonnet immediately suggests numerous 
problems. One’s inclination to study it is increased by the fact that more 
material for study is available here than in the case of most of Mal- 
larmé’s poems; not only do we have an early version of the sonnet, but 
also, in the poet’s correspondence, there are several at times cryptic 
references to it. All this cails for commentary. 

Efforts have been made to analyze the sonnet. Mme Noulet, in 
L’Guvre poétique de Stéphane Mallarmé (Paris, 1940), gives a certain 
amount of explanation, much of it sound, but one would welcome more 
detail. Charles Mauron, in Mallarmé l’obscur (Paris, 1941), devotes 
pages 162-164 to the “ptyx” sonnet. Much of his exegesis is excellent; 
obviously, however, he had not seen the poet’s own remarks about the 
poem, for acquaintance with them would certainly have verified certain 
of his suggestions and modified others. Lack of familiarity with the 
remarks of Mallarmé is also evident in the detailed but wholly erroneous 
interpretation found in Camille Soula’s Gloses sur Mallarmé (Paris, 
1945).! 

Although Pierre Martino’s advice with regard to the interpretation of 
these hermetic poems (“‘il faut se garder de les trop bien expliquer . . . les 
traductions juxtalinéaires et précises de ces poémes risquent d’étre bien 
sottes’’)? is somewhat dismaying, we propose here to attempt a detailed 
exegesis of the poem: not a critical edition (that is, not in any formal 
sense), but rather the detailed critical and analytical study that it 
deserves. Successively we shall (1) analyze the poem as the casual reader 
might, the casual reader who has seen no notes on the poem, no explana- 
tions of it; (2) examine Mallarmé’s own explanation of the subject 
matter of the poem; (3) study the circumstances in which the poem was 


1 Pages 113-140, esp. pp. 123-124, 137-140. Misled by the belief that this sonnet was 
inspired by the blond locks of Méry Laurent, Mallarmé’s intimate friend in the later years 
of his life (1880-98)—which is chronologically impossible, since the poem was written in 
1868—Soula saw in it ‘le symbole de la chevelure,” and he called it “le sonnet de l’amour 
satisfait.” Cryptic as Mallarmé’s remarks are, it is quite evident from them that the 
sonnet has nothing to do with either a woman’s hai- or satisfied love. 

* Parnasse ef Symbolisme (Paris, 1925), pp. 124-125. 
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written and Mallarmé’s point of departure in writing it; (4) attempt to 
interpret the poet’s explanation of his intent and the poem’s general 
significance; and (5) conclude with a consideration of the relation of this 
additional information to our appreciation of the poem, and a final at- 
tempt to explain just what the “‘ptyx” sonnet means.* 


I 
What the Casual Reader Might Get from the Poem 
THE “PTYX” SONNET (published version)‘ 


Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant leur onyx, 
L’Angoisse, ce minuit, soutient, lampadophore, 
Maint réve vespéral brilé par Je Phénix 

Que ne recueille pas de cinéraire amphore 


Sur les crédences, au salon vide: nul ptyx, 

Aboli bibelot d’inanité sonore 

(Car le Maitre est allé puiser des pleurs au Styx 
Avec ce seul objet dont le Néant s’honore.) 


Mais proche la croisée au nord vacante, un or 
Agonise selon peut-étre le décor 
Des licornes ruant du feu contre une nixe, 


Elle, défunte nue en le miroir, encor 
Que, dans l’oubli fermé par le cadre, se fixe 
De scintillations sitét le septuor. 


In a certain number of Mallarmé’s obscure poems, the obscurity comes 
not only from the use of mysterious symbols, strange images, neither ex- 
plained nor related to each other, but also from syntactical constructions 
not clear at first glance and which can be puzzled out only painfully and 
which sometimes can never be satisfactorily clarified. This latter cause 
of obscurity is not found in the first two quatrains of the sonnet at least. 
Their syntax is so simple that it is possible to paraphrase them directly 


3 Discussions of the sonnet and the explanatory material concerning it are to be found 
in Henri Mondor’s Vie de Mallarmé (Paris, 1941), pp. 259-261, 267-268, 271-272, 274, 
and in Oeuvres complétes de Mallarmé, p. par Mondor et G. Jean-Aubry (Paris: Bibl. de 
la Pléiade, 1945), pp. 68-69, 1482-1485. Two letters referring to it are found in Mallarmé’s 
Propos sur la poésie, p. par Mondor (Monaco, 1946), pp. 83-85, and it is discussed by 
E. Noulet, in L’Oeuvre poétique de Stéphane Mallarmé (Paris, 1940), pp. 279-281 and 452- 
457, and by Charles Mauron in Mallarmé l’obscur (Paris, 1941), pp. 162-164. (For conven- 
ience, we shall refer to these works as Vie, Oeuvres, Propos, Noulet, and Mauron.) 

‘ In the prospectus announcing the photo-lithographed edition of 1887, the sonnet was 
entitled “La Nuit.” When published, it appeared merely as the fourth of “Plusieurs son- 
nets.” 
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in prose. Admittedly this is a risky process in the case of Mallarmé, yet 
we shall proceed to do it, if for no other reason than to be able to contrast 
it with what we shall call the poetic meaning of the poem (which we shall 
give later). 
First Quatrain: 

Her pure fingernails dedicating very high their onyx, 

Anguish, this midnight, upholds, like a lamp-bearer, 

Many an evening dream burned by the Phoenix, 

Which no cinerary amphora receives 


Second Quatrain: 


On the credenzas, in the empty drawing room: no ptyx, 
Abolished trinket of sonorous emptiness, 

(For the Master has gone to drain tears from the Styx 
With this one object by which Nothingness is honored.) 


Most of this is clear. Any reader can perceive that Mallarmé is saying 
that the anguish of midnight sustains evening dreams. What the ‘“‘Phoe- 
nix” that burns them is will puzzle him, though he should note that 
Mallarmé states explicitly that it is not the regular, traditional Phoenix; 
that is, the Phoenix that periodically burns itself to ashes (and is, hence, 
received in a cinerary urn). The reader will also perceive that, according 
to the second quatrain, the drawing room is empty and the Master has 
gone somewhere, taking with him a “ptyx” (and the reader will search 
in vain for a definition of this), which is characterized as “an abolished 
trinket of sonorous emptiness” and the “one object by which Nothing- 
ness is honored.” 

In the tercets the thread is less easy to follow, but by keeping the 
method of crude paraphrase used above, we get this: 


First Tercet: 


But near the empty casement to the north, a gold 
Dies away according to, possibly, the setting 
Of unicorns lashing out fire at a nix, 


Second Tercet: 


She, departed nude’ in the mirror, although 
In the oblivion enclosed by the frame is fixed 
Of scintillations so soon the septet. 


5 “TDéfunte nue” has been interpreted as meaning “departed cloud.” Though possible, 
such a meaning is less likely than the one given here, especially in view of these lines in the 
prose poem Frisson d’hiver, written a few years earlier: “Et ta glace de Venise, profonde 
comme une froide fontaine, en un rivage de guivres dédorées, qui s’y est miré? Ah! je suis 
sir que plus d’une femme a baigné dans cette eau le péché de sa beauté: et peut-étre verrais- 
je un fantéme nu si je regardais longtemps” (Oeuvres, p. 271). 
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This is baffling in its vagueness. But if the reader can see through the 
clumsy effect produced by the intentionally and wilfully literal transla- 
tion, if he can penetrate the dislocations of sense practiced by Mallarmé 
(for instance, “vacante” instead of “ouverte,” “encor que” when 
“pendant que” would seem to fit the sense better), if he is not too much 
disconcerted by the “elle” left hanging without a verb, and firally, if he 
is ingenious enough to figure out what the septet of scintillations is, he 
should end up by knowing pretty well what Mallarmé was talking about. 
At least, he will be aware that he is being told about a mirror near a 
north window, in which are glimpsed strange, gleaming reflections. 

Further study would increase our understanding of the poem, even 
if no further information were available. We might, however, tend to 
agree with those who hold that the subject matter of many of Mallarmé’s 
poems, once the layers of obscurity have been penetrated, is trivial or 
tenuous. Mallarmé’s own explanation of the poem shows that, at least 
in this case, his intent was far more than a simple description of an 
empty room at midnight. 


pa 
Mallarmé’s Explanation of the Subject Matter 


Since the explanations that Mallarmé gave of his sonnet in 1868 con- 
cerned the early, unrevised version, we give that here (though the reader 
will see easily that, as far as subject matter is concerned, the two versions 
are fundamentally the same): 


SONNET ALLEGORIQUE DE LUI-MEME 


La nuit approbatrice allume les onyx 
De ses ongles au pur Crime lampadophore, 
Du Soir aboli par le vespéral Phoenix 
De qui la cendre n’a de cinéraire amphore. 


5 Sur des consoles, en le noir Salon: nul ptyx, 
Insolite vaisseau d’inanité sonore, 
Car le mattre est allé puiser l’eau du Styx 
Avec tous ses objets dont le Réve s’honore 


Et selon la croisée au nord vacante, un or 
10 Néfaste incite pour son beau cadre une rixe 
Faite du’un dieu qui croit emporter une nixe 


En l’obscurcissement de la glace, Décor 
De l’absence, sinon que sur la glace encor 
De scintillation le septuor se fixe. [Cuvres, pp. 1482-83] 


In a letter of July 18, 1868 to his friend Henri Cazalis discussing this 
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poem, Mallarmé begins and ends with remarks (in places quite cryptic) 
with regard to the occasion for writing the sonnet, his intent, the general 
significance of the poem and its relation to his other works. We shall dis- 
cuss this later, and make some attempt to interpret the cryptic state- 
ments. He also, however, gave a short paragraph of more or less clear 
analysis of the details of the poem: 


Par example, une fenétre nocturne ouverte, les deux volets attachés; une chambre 
avec personne® dedans, malgré l’air stable que présentent les volets attachés, 
et dans une nuit faite d’absence et d’interrogation, sans meubles, sinon l’ébauche 
plausible de vagues consoles, un cadre, belliqueux et agonisant, de miroir appendu 
au fond, avec sa réflexion, stellaire et incompréhensible, de la grande Ourse, 
qui relie au ciel seul ce logis abandonné du monde. [Propos, pp. 83-84] 


This interprets more or less satisfactorily all but the first quatrain of this 
first version of the sonnet. It is true that we do not know too exactly 
just where the “Master” has gone, for we are uncertain as to whether 
to take “puiser l’eau du Styx” to mean that he has died.’ The first 
quatrain is not at all explained. It is hard to see how it can have anything 
to do with “‘volets attachés,” and yet that is the only detail in Mallarmé’s 
explanation for which a corresponding detail in the sonnet is not dis- 
coverable. It is worth noting that, in revising his poem, Mallarmé 
changed the first quatrain considerably and made it far clearer. Ad- 
mitting, however, that the first quatrain remains obscure, we have 
learned that the subject matter, the content, of Mallarmé’s sonnet of 
1868 was an empty drawing room at night. But the real subject was some- 
thing more complicated, as was his inéent in writing the poem. 


paet 


The Circumstances of Writing the Poem—Mallarmé’s 
Point of Departure 


From the portions of Mallarmé’s correspondence that have been 
published, we learn that the poet destined the sonnet for a collection to 
be called Sonnets et Eaux-fortes, to be published by Lemerre and edited 


* Two published versions of this letter (that in the Oeuvres, p. 1484, and that in the 
Vie, p. 268) give the reading “‘avec une personne dedans,” which seems to me an obvious 
error (cf. “ce logis abandonné du monde”). Mme Noulet, who copied the letter from M. 
Mondor’s collection, and M. Mondor himself, in his later publication of the Propos, give 
the reading which we take to be correct. (See Noulet, p. 281, and Propos, p. 83.) 

7 The revised version: “Car le Mattre est allé puiser des pleurs au Styx” gives no further 
enlightenment. The change has nothing to do with the meaning; it was made to remedy 
the defective rhythm of the original verse (puiser with 3 syllables). Mallarmé was well 
aware that the first version of his sonnet was imperfect: writing to Cazalis on July 21, 
1868, he said: “deux ou trois vers, encore a |’ébauche grace au court délai accordé, me tor- 
turzvont jusqu’au jour de la correction des épreuves” (Propos, p. 85). 
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by Philippe Burty. The sonnets, by poets inclvding Sainte-Beuve, Ban- 
ville, and Verlaine, were to be illustrated by etchings by Corot, Jongkind, 
Manet, and others.* Mallarmé’s letter to Cazalis discussing the sonnet 
goes as follows: 


J’extrais ce sonnet, auquel j’avais une fois songé cet été, d’une étude projetée 
sur la Parole: il est inverse, je veux dire que le sens, s’il en a un, (mais je me con- 
solerais du contraire grace 4 la dose de poésie qu’il renferme, ce me semble) est 
évoqué par un mirage interne des mots mémes. En se laissant aller 4 le murmurer 
plusieurs fois, on éprouve une sensation assez cabalistique. 

C’est confesser qu’il est peu “plastique” comme tu me le demandes, mais au 
moins est-il aussi “blanc et noir” que possible, et il me semble se préter a une 
eau-forte pleine de Réve et de Vide. [Propos, p. 83] 


Then follows the paragraph quoted in the previous section. As is now evi- 
dent, the paragraph is not, strictly speaking, an analysis of the sonnet, 
but rather a description of an etching which would illustrate the sonnet. 
Then comes a final paragraph: 


J’ai pris ce sujet d’un sonnet nul et se réfléchissant de toutes les fagons, parce 
que mon oeuvre est si bien préparé et hiérarchisé, représentant, comme il le peut, 
l’Univers, que je n’aurais su, sans endommager quelqu’une de mes impressions 
étagées, rien en enlever,—et aucun sonnet ne s’y rencontre. [Propos, pp. 83-84] 


There is much worth commenting on in this letter: for instance, both 
the suggestion that Mallarmé accepted at least the possibility of his 
poein’s being meaningless, and his recommendation as to how to read 
his poem are illuminating. We will have something to say about those 
remarks later. What concerns us at the present moment is the interpreta- 
tion of the phrase: “‘il est inverse, je veux dire que le sens . . . est Evoqué 
par un mirage interne des mots mémes” and “‘un sonnet nul et se réfléch- 
issant de toutes les fagons.”” Before we can throw any light on this ques- 
tion, we must determine just what was the poet’s point of departure in 
writing the poem. As we have seen, he sent it to Cazalis on July 18 to be 
submitted to Burty and Lemerre,® but he had begun it some time before, 
with no notion of destining it for the volume of Sonnets et Eaux-fortes, 
of which he had not heard. Note that he says, on July 18: “‘J’extrais ce 
sonnet, auquel j’avais une fois songé cet été, d’une étude projetée sur la 
Parole.” He had already mentioned the sonnet in a letter of May 5 in the 
following terms: 


... comme il se pourrait toutefois que . . . je fisse un sonnet, et que je n’ai que 
trois rimes en ix, concertez-vous pour m’envoyer le sens réel du mot ptyx; on 


8 Vie, pp. 267, 268, 271-272, 274. 

® The sonnet was not accepted for Burty’s collection. Here is Cazalis’ reaction to it: 
“Ton sonnet est trés bizarre. Plairaft-il? Non, bien certainement; mais c’est ton honneur 
de fuir le godt du populaire” (see Vie, pp. 271-272). 
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m/’assure qu’il n’existe dans aucune langue, ce que je préférerais de beaucoup 
afin de me donner le charme de le créer par le magie de la rime. [Vie, pp. 259- 
260) 


It has often seemed to me that this “ptyx’”’ sonnet could be entitled 
“Sonnet en bouts-rimés,” because of the fact just mentioned that 
Mallarmé, as if he was playing the game of bouts-rimés, wrote a sonnet 
around a rare and difficult rime-scheme. Though the game of bouts- 
rimés was still to some extent a parlor diversion in the nineteenth cen- 
tury," and though a volume containing over 300 poems on a single set oi 
unusual rime words had been published by Alexandre Dumas pére a few 
years before,” there is no evidence to suggest that Mallarmé was a practi- 
tioner of the game. In fact he would have had nothing but contempt for 
the triviality, the silliness, of the verses in the Dumas collection. And yet 
the method used by the writers of the bouts-rimés is not fundamentally 
different from that used by Mallarmé in the sonnet we are studying. 
There is, however, an important difference which must be noted. The 
unusualness of Dumas’ rimes is quite arbitrary. On the other hand, 
Mallarmé’s rimes were chosen for both their evocative power and their 
sonority, and were arranged in a harmonic pattern of great interest. 

The one revision in the rime-scheme made in view of the definitive 
version seems to me to demonstrate clearly that one of Mallarmé’s main 
aims was to arrange the rimes in as harmonious a pattern as possible. In 
revising the poem, he substituted ‘“‘septuor’’ for “rixe,” and thus not 
only removed a word out of keeping with the tone of the poem, but also 
eliminated the only flaw in the harmonic pattern. Whereas the sharp 
and cutting ix or ixe rimes are effective when used as rimes croisées— 
alternating with the soft and sonorous ore and or rimes—they are much 
less effective as rimes plates. 

It was not only the would-be poets, authors of bouts-rimés, whose ap- 
proach to the composition of a poem was similar to that of Mallarmé. We 
find the same method advocated as a complete system of poetry a few 


1° On ptyx see Noulet, p. 454. Mme Noulet declares that ptyx here means “conch shell,” 
in the face of the fact that Mallarmé stated definitely (v. 6, 8) that it was meaningless. 

"| Bouts-rimés, p. par Alexandre Dumas (Paris, 1865), Préface. 

12 Dumas had contrived 24 rime-words (most of which were unusual, to say the least: 
femme, Catilina, Ame, fouina, jongle, citoyen, ongle, paien, mirabelle, Mirabeau, belle, 
flambeau, Orestie, Gabrio, répartie, agio, figue, faisan, ligue, parmesan, noisette, paté, 
grisette, baté) and had challenged a friend to use them in a poem. Considering the result 
very successful, Dumas published it in the Petit Journal, and invited his readers to go to 
work on the same rimes. In a short time he received more than 200 poems. He published 
these, and over 150 more that he received later, in a subscription volume. No poet of any 
reputation whatsoever was included, and not one of the poems shows anything beyond a 
certain competence in versification and a certain ingenuity in fitting in the rime-words. 
Most of the poems lack even this. 
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years later by a poet who to the author of “Ses purs ongles .. . ” was a 
respected predecessor: Théodore de Banville.” Banville devoted two 
chapters (mm and Iv) of his Petit Traité de poésie francaise (Paris, 1872) to 
the theory that the true poet takes rime as his point of departure. He 
went so far as to insist upon the necessity of striking or remarkable 
rimes: “La premiére condition de la rime (pour ne pas endormir) est 
d’éveiller la surprise’’ (p. 76). 

With these considerations in mind, we shall now make an attempt to 
interpret the remarks of Mallarmé as to the intent and the general sig- 
nificance of the poem. 


IV 
What Mallarmé Was Trying to Express 


The first remark to which we wish to call attention is this: “J’extrais 
ce sonnet ...d’une étude projetée sur la Parole.” It is well enough 
known that the study of language—in a highly unorthodox way, of course 
—was one of the main preoccupations of Mallarmé. And it was not pri- 
marily linguistics or philology of the sort that one associates ordinarily 
with professors of English (though he did write a not completely uncon- 
ventional study of Les Mots anglais—with the hope of making a little 
money!) ; it was language as a poetic activity. Several of the writers who 
have studied Mallarmé have noted this point." It is stated most definitely 
by Paul Valéry: 


Mallarmé a compris le langage comme s’il l’eftt inventé. Cet écrivain si obscur 
a compris l’instrument de compréhension et de coordination au point de sub- 
stituer au désir et au dessein naifs et toujours particuliers des auteurs l’ambition 
extraordinaire de concevoir et de dominer le systéme entier de l’expression ver- 
bale. 


It is impossible to determine whether any portion of the projected 
study of “la Parole” (with the exception of our sonnet) was put on paper. 
A fragment that has been preserved and that seems to date from about 
the same period as the “ptyx’’ sonnet may have some relation to his pro- 
jected study. It consists of notes for a doctoral thesis which, in 1869, 
Mallarmé was thinking of preparing. It certainly has to do with the sub- 
ject of language. The distinctions between “le langage,” “le verbe,” and 
“la parole” are among the matters sketched out in these few, brief 


13In three poems in prose, grouped under the title “Symphonie littéraire” and pub- 
lished in L’ Artiste of Feb. 1, 1865, Mallarmé expressed his admiration for Gautier, Baude- 
laire, and “le divin Théodore de Banville.” 

4 E.g., Jacques Schérer, L’Expression littéraire dans ’'euvre de Mallarmé (Paris, 1947), 
pp. 39-44. 

16 “Te disais quelquefois 4 Stéphane Mallarmé,” Variété, 111 (Paris, 1936), 29. 
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pages.’* Unfortunately there is nothing that one can identify as having 
any direct relation to “Ses purs ongles .. . ,”” anything showing evidence 
that the sonnet was “extracted” from it.” 

‘How can the sonnet “Ses purs ongles .. . ” be shown to come from a 
study of language, or more accurately of the Word, the spoken Word? 
I do not believe that we are deforming Mallarmé’s thought or his intent 
in saying that it is a sonnet in which, by the magic of the rime-words, 
something is created out of nothing. Did he not express the hope that the 
word “ptyx” would have no meaning in any language, so that he could 
create it by the magic of rime? In his explanatory remarks, the expres- 
sion ‘‘un sonnet nul” suggests making something out of nothing. Possibly 
the most striking suggestion as to the way this sonnet represents a study 
of special uses of words comes from the title given to the early version: 
“Sonnet allégorique de lui-méme.”’ What can a sonnet allegoric of itself 
be?!® Might it mean that it is a sonnet about a sonnet, or a sonnet that 
symbolizes or portrays imagistically the process of creating a sonnet? 
If this is the case, it would suggest a very simple and matter of fact in- 
terpretation of the second quatrain of the sonnet, especially verses 7 
and 8. We are told that the ““Master’!* has gone somewhere, taking with 
him a “ptyx,” a non-existent trinket. Might that not mean that the 
poet, in going away (presumably to death), had carried with him in his 
mind the unsolved problem of the sonnet he was composing, and in 
particular the use as a rime of the meaningless word “‘ptyx’’? In that 
sense it could be said that he had with him “‘ce seul objet dont le Néant 


© (Euvres, pp. 851-854, 1622-23. 

17 Qn the other hand, the curious unfinished “conte,” Jgitur, ou la folie d’Elbehnon, 
written, it would seem, about a year later, contains not only a theme (a departure from a 
room at midnight), but also certain details of expression that recall the “ptyx”’ sonnet 
(and also recall the paraphrase of it that Mallarmé gave in his letter to Cazalis). See 
Cuvres, pp. 435-439, esp. p. 435, first paragraph. The resemblance is too vague to be 
very conclusive, but nevertheless one is inclined to suspect that in the opening paragraphs 
of Igitur Mallarmé was putting into prose the same theme that he had, not long before, 
used in the “ptyx” sonnet—which he had shelved after its rejection by the publisher. 

18 [ disagree with Mme Noulet’s interpretation (of. cit., p. 281) that giving the sonnet 
the title “Sonnet allégorique de lui-méme” is an “aveu désolé,” that is, a confession of 
sterile futility. Whatever expresssions of discouragement at his failure to realize his 
ideal may be found elsewhere in Mallarmé’s correspondence (and they are not rare), at the 
time he was composing this particular sonnet his attitude was far from defeatist. (Cf. the 
quotation given above, where he speaks of an “‘ceuvre si bien préparé et hiérarchisé, rep- 
résentant, comme il le peut, |’Univers.”’) 

19 Tam assuming that the “Master” means Mallarmé himself and that he is not referring 
to the death of another poet,as Mauron seems to think (0.cit.). Mallarmé wrote a number 
of commemorative poems, but he had the habit of giving definitely the name of the person 
he was commemorating. 
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s’honore.”’ The poet imagines himself carrying with him into death a 
problem of meaning, a problem of language, still unsolved. 

Another possibility is this (let us remember that in the case of Mal- 
larmé we must not rule out the chance that several interpretations are 
possible): the “‘Master’”’ has gone away; thus, as far as the room is con- 
cerned, he has become nothingness. This idea is reinforced by the men- 
tion of the Styx. His going away and becoming nothingness is also pre- 
sented symbolically by his act of taking with him a trinket (the “ptyx,” 
“aboli bibelot”—in the first version ‘“‘insolite vaisseau’’—‘“d’inanité 
sonore”) which to him is nonexistent and meaningless, and thus is a 
symbol of nothingness (‘‘dont le Néant s’honore’’). 

All these are only suggestions, and we would not dare to say more than 
that they are possible interpretations—and yet to have done something 
like this would have been quite typical of Mallarmé. A problem of form 
—the use of a difficult and unusual rime-scheme, including one word so 
rare as to be meaningless—taken as point of departure, a subject which 
consisted of making something out of nothing (‘‘un sonnet nul”): the 
poet departs (to death?), taking with him a problem of language involv- 
ing the sonnet he is writing, which itself is written about the writing of 
this particular sonnet; the main body of the poem does nothing but 
describe a drawing room empty of everything but a few objects of furni- 
ture, including a mirror with a frame that gleams mysteriously and in 
which is reflected the constellation of the Great Bear shining through an 
open north window. And yet out of this “nothing” he makes a poem of 
enchantment and mystery, which, as Mallarmé so accurately says, pro- 
duces a cabalistic feeling, if one murmurs it over several times. 

Though we have been able at least to suggest an explanation of the 
terms “sonnet allégorique de lui-méme” and “un sonnet nul,’’ it is less 
likely that we shall be able to explain convincingly what Mallarmé 
meant by “un sonnet ... se réfléchissant de toutes les facgons” and ‘“‘il 
est inverse, je veux dire que le sens . . . est évoqué par un mirage interne 
des mots mémes.”’ The following suggestion is only a guess: we are look- 
ing at an empty room from the outside, instead of being inside and look- 
ing out; similarly, the sonnet, instead of being constructed from the 
inside (starting with a theme and finding rimes to give it form), was 
constructed from the outside (the rimes were found first and they 
created the theme).”° 

“Se réfléchissant de toutes les facons,” “un mirage interne des mots 
mémes’’: these expressions must have some relation to the mirror that is 
so prominent in the sonnet.” A curious passage found in André Gide’s 


20 This would be an additional reason for calling it a “sonnet allégorique de lui-méme.” 
21 It must be the glace de Venise which was described in the prose poem Frisson d’hiver. 
See n. 5 above. 
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Journal for the year 1893 may throw some light on this aspect of the 
problem: 

J’aime assez qu’en une ceuvre d’art on retrouve ainsi transposé, a l’échelle des 
personnages, le sujet méme de cette ceuvre... Ainsi, dans tels tableaux de 
Memling .. . un petit miroir convexe et sombre refiéte, 4 son tour, |’intérieur 
de la piéce oi se joue la scéne peinte. [Cuvres complétes (Paris [1932]), 1, 511] 


Here Gide is discussing the problem of a novel within a novel, and makes 
an analogy to a similar method in painting: a mirror in the painting re- 
flecting the scene painted. The applicability of Gide’s remark to the 
subject we are discussing is evident. If the “ptyx” sonnet is a sonnet 
about a sonnet, a sonnet dealing with the way Mallarmé went about 
composing a sonnet, one could well say that the subject is reflected within 
it, that the sense is an internal reflection of the words, just as the mirror 
reflects the haunted emptiness of the room being described. Thus we see 
that Mallarmé’s cryptic remarks could very well mean nothing more 
than that the sonnet was constructed from the outside in, instead of from 
inside out, and that the subject matter is allegorical of the subject, which 
is reflected within itself, like the mirror in the poem, which is inside the 
empty room and reflects its emptiness. 


V 
Conclusion: A Cabalistic Feeling 


Our discussion of the possible interpretation of Mallarmé’s explana- 
tions of the meaning of the “‘ptyx” sonnet should have provided some 
very revealing information as to Mallarmé’s conception of the creative 
process in poetry and as to his method of writing a sonnet, but has not 
brought us much closer to real appreciation of the sonnet than we were 
after having given our crude paraphrase in Part 1 of this article. Without 
the statements that he made in his letter to Cazalis, without the title 
“Sonnet allégorique de lui-méme”’ (which Mallarmé discarded when the 
poem was published), the reader would hardly be inclined to guess that 
this is a sonnet written about writing a sonnet or that the images sym- 
bolize the construction of the sonnet. For one thing, in order to ap- 
preciate the poem the reader would not need to make any such guesses. 

Mallarmé’s explanations do contain two statements that have a direct 
bearing on our appreciation of the sonnet. These are: “‘Le sens, s’il en a 
un (mais je me consolerais du contraire grace 4 la dose de poésie qu’il 
renferme, ce me semble) . . . ” and “En se laissant aller 4 le murmurer 
plusieurs fois, on éprouve une sensation assez cabalistique ...” He is 
saying, first, that the poem might be devoid of meaning, but that, even 
if that were true, it contains a “dose” of poetry. Poetry can exist then 
without meaning. Furthermore, to appreciate the poem, one needs merely 
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to murmur it over several times, and from this one obtains a “‘cabalistic’”’ 
(that is, occult, magical, mystical) feeling. The truth of the latter of these 
two statements is obvious. The charm of many of Mallarmé’s poems 
comes from the fact (and here we play on words intentionally) that they 
are charms; their magic, incantatory arrangements of words haunt the 
memory. 

The other remark, about the possibility of the sonnet’s having no 
meaning but still containing a “dose” of poetry, requires further inter- 
pretation. In one sense, it is true that, as Mallarmé indicated, a poem can 
do without meaning, but, in another sense, it must “mean” something in 
some way; that is, convey something. Otherwise it would be completely 
inaccessible, and one would be wasting one’s time in trying to read it. 
That it is completely inaccessible is the frequent complaint of those who 
object to modern poetry. 

The fact is that several levels of “meaning” in poetry must be dis- 
tinguished. A poem such as those of Mallarmé cannot have a complete 
prose meaning,” but in existing as a poem it has necessarily two other 
kinds of meaning—syntactical meaning and personal meaning—and to 
have real value it must have a certain amount of still a third type of 
meaning: what I call poetic meaning. It is obvious that a poem must 
have syntactical meaning; that is, that the words must be arranged in 
recognizable, acceptable grammatical relationships. Mallarmé’s poems 
always have this type of meaning, though, because of his highly individ- 
ualistic method of using language as he pleased, his syntax is at times 
unusual and the syntactical meaning hard to discern. In “Ses purs ongles 
...” the syntactical meaning is very clear, except for the phrase “‘elle, 
défunte nue en le miroir,” left hanging without a verb.” 

It is equally obvious that a poem must have personal meaning; that is, 
that every word, every phrase, every image, every symbol must mean 
something to the poet himself—at least at the moment that he writes. 
(Admittedly, this personal meaning is, in some modern poetry, extremely 
evanescent.) The difficulty in much modern poetry is that an intensely 
personal image or symbol, quite clear to the poet himself, is not ex- 
plained in the poem, and may be meaningless to the reader. As to why 
the personal meaning cannot be expressed in such a way that it is easily 
understood by any reader—there is the great problem. This explanation 


2 Paul Valéry said that “plus en poéme est conforme 4 la Poésie, moins il peut se penser 
en prose sans périr .. . Résumer, mettre en prose un poéme, c’est tout simplement mécon- 
nattre l’essence d’un art”—“Au sujet du Cimetiére marin,” V ariété, 111 (Paris, 1936), 68. 

%3 To make completely clear the syntactical meaning (which we gave imperfectly in our 
crude paraphrase in Part 1), we interpret this as being an elliptical way of saying: “elle 
est le fantéme nu que souvent j’ai cru voir dans le miroir.” 
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can be suggested: when a poet such as Mallarmé uses an unexplained 
image or when he uses a word in a sense peculiar to himself alone, it is 
because this particular arrangement of words (even though it may have 
been called into existence by a purely formal stimulus, such as an arbi- 
trary scheme of rimes) has come to have for him a personal meaning so 
compelling that no other arrangément could express his mood or his 
feeling. What would be clear to a reader might become so obvious to the 
poet as to seem to him prosaic and hence absolutely undesirable. 

As we said above, to have real value a poem must possess a certain 
amount of meaning that is accessible to the reader. It must convey some- 
thing to the reader or it will have no reader. In its lowest terms, the 
poetic meaning may consist of nothing more than an evocative power 
coming from the sounds of the words and from their connotations, which 
will produce what Mallarmé called a “‘cabalistic” feeling. It is this very 
limited, though potentially quite intense, type of poetic meaning that is 
all that many readers can get from a considerable amount of modern 
poetry. Many of the poems of Mallarmé produce no more than this type 
of “‘cabalistic” feeling-poetic meaning in most readers. And yet, in 
these same poems, the poetic meaning cam be far deeper than this. A 
reader who will take the trouble to familiarize himself thoroughly with 
such a poem as the “ptyx” sonnet and who can contribute some sensitiv- 
ity of his own can penetrate far into its poetic meaning. 

Our crude paraphrase in Part 1 brought out fairly well the syntactical 
meaning of the “ptyx” sonnet. Mallarmé’s remarks, discussed in Part rv, 
showed that the poem most certainly had a very definite personal mean- 
ing (though the reader may be disinclined to accept our interpretation). 
One final step remains to be taken: an analysis of the poetic meaning that 
may be gotten from the sonnet (at least, as this particular reader sees it). 
We shall limit our analysis here to the published version, except in cases 
where details from the earlier version may contribute to our understand- 
ing of the personal meaning of certain images and of certain symbols. 


The first quatrain is dominated by a lovely image, effective and quite 
clear, with the exception of one perplexing detail. The uncertainty and 
distress that are not infrequently produced by darkness in a room at 
midnight are personified by the figure of Anguish, holding up evening 
dreams with gleaming fingertips as if she were a lamp-bearer. René Gut- 
mann, in his stimulating Introduction 4 la lecture des poétes frangais,* sug- 
gests that there may have actually been in Mallarmé’s drawing room a 
lamp held by a figure that could be thought of as representing Anguish. 


* (Paris, 1946), p. 290. Mauron (op. cit.) also makes this suggestion. 
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This is possible, especially in view of the taste of the period and in view 
of what we know of Mallarmé’s furniture,” but it is not necessary. The 
rime-word “lampadophore” was enough to suggest the image. It is the 
detail of the Phoenix that is puzzling. The fourth verse is definite enough: 
it means that we are not dealing here with the legendary Phoenix. What 
Phoenix is it then? Mme Noulet says (p. 453) that it is the sun, which, 
with the coming of day, destroys evening dreams. This is an excellent 
explanation and one that we would accept without hesitation, were it 
not for the fact that in the first version of the sonnet the Phoenix is called 
“le vespéral Phoenix.” It is evident that either the Phoenix does not 
represent the sun or that Mallarmé has changed the meaning of his 
image (and hence the personal meaning of the poem). In view of the fact 
that nineteen years passed between the first version and the publication 
of the second, and that Mallarmé changed his first quatrain considerably 
(while improving it radically in so doing), it is quite possible that the 
Phoenix, which could have been a lamp in the first version, was changed 
to the sun in the second. In any case, we have here the expression, in a 
lovely and highly effective image, of a feeling about midnight that is 
not too uncommon, since other poets have expressed it.” 

The second quatrain of the sonnet, on which we commented in some 
detail in Part rv of this article, adds to the anguish of midnight the 
themes of emptiness, absence, and nothingness. 

At the end of the quatrains the accumulated details have given us a 
fascinating, but essentially static, picture. The tercets bring in move- 
ment: a play of light; fantastic, uncertain, incomprehensible lights. These 
are resolved into the general picture (no longer static, since the stars 
twinkle), as the seven stars of the constellation of the Great Bear take 
their place in the mirror. The effect of light is produced by the terms “un 
or” and “ruant du feu.’ “Licornes” and ‘“‘mixe”’ add the element of 
fantasy, while the term “‘défunte”’ recalls the themes of absence and an- 
guish.?” The element of doubt and hesitation is very ably contrived by the 
strategic position of the “‘peut-étre” upon which the rhythm places an unex- 
pected stress, and by the enjambement of the “encor/que.” The hesitation 


% In the prose poem Frisson d’hiver a “pendule de Saxe,” a “glace de Venise,” and a. 
“bahut trés vieux” are beloved furnishings of the drawing room that are mentioned. 
8 Notably Mallarmé’s contemporary, George Meredith, in the first poem of the Modern 
Love sequence (1862): 
Then, as midnight makes 
Her giant heart of Memory and Tears 
Drink the pale drug of silence, and so beat 
Sleep’s heavy measure. ... 
37 The theme of anguish is also maintained by the idea of the nix being attacked by the 
unicorns. 
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and uncertainty begin to vanish in the next to last verse with the ex- 
pressions “‘fermé par le cadre” and “‘se fixe,” and they are finally resolved 
in the magnificent, sweeping terminal image which comes like a great 
chord closing a symphony. The last verse is a brilliant combination of 
words used for their harmonic, rhythmic, and connotative effects at one 
and the same time. The onomatopoetic device is evident to any one, and 
the skillful combination of “clear” and “sonorous”’ vowels is equally evi- 
dent to any one who is familiar with the theories of the harmony of French 
verse. The amplitude of the effect is undoubtedly increased by the ritar- 
dando of the five-syllable word “‘scintillations.” 

But it is the connotative effects of the last image that add the final 
majestic diapason to the magic and the mystery of this great sonnet. 
We are first given an impression of anguish, compounded of night, an 
empty room—absence and nothingness. The flashing lights and vague 
movements add elements of mystery, doubt, and hesitation. The sonnet 
plays up to the feeling which we sometimes have that strange things may 
happen in an empty room at night—even the furniture may come to 
life. Finally, with the Great Bear shining through the north window and 
reflected in the mirror, we have the small mystery of the dark, empty 
drawing room absorbed into the vast mystery of the infinite universe. 
We are left with an image in which are blended mysterious infinity 
(“scintillations”) and the idea of some final harmony (“le septuor’’). 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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POINT OF VIEW IN DICKENS 


By Frep W. BorGE 


iG does not seem that Dickens’ use of point of view has attracted much 
attention. The general limits of the subject have been fixed, but what 
lies between them has seldom been considered. Those limits are pretty 
well determined by his dates. Like most other predecessors of George 
Eliot, Dickens is pre-eminently an objective novelist: hardly to be sur- 
passed in the external treatment of his characters, but quite inadequate 
when he deals with their inner lives. George Eliot herself has stated this 
view as well as anyone. 


We have one great novelist who is gifted with the utmost power of rendering the 
external traits of our town population; and if he could give us their psychological 
character—their conceptions of life, and their emotions—with the same truth 
as their idiom and manners, his books would be the greatest contribution Art 
has ever made to the awakening of social sympathies. But . . . he scarcely ever 
passes from the humorous and external to the emotional and tragic, without be- 
coming as transcendent in his unreality as he was a moment before in his artistic 
truthfulness.! 


Many later critics have repeated the idea that Dickens cannot or does 
not succeed in getting into the souls of his people.” 

But even these earlier novelists like Dickens now and then reveal the 
motivations and reactions of their characters; they sometimes exercise, 
sometimes refrain from exercising the novelist’s power of omniscience, 
and hence their work has something that can be called a point of view. 
It seems to be the general opinion, however, that the artistic exploita- 
tion of point of view begins only with Henry James. Thus Joseph Warren 
Beach states: ““We might almost say that the only English writer in the 
past who has given extended and detailed consideration to questions of 
technique is Henry James.” It is true that a few sentences later Beach 
adds that “the novelists most interested in technique—that is, in the way 
the story was told—before the time of James, were probably Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins’’;* but he does not explore this suggestion, at least 
not with respect to point of view. Edward Wagenknecht writes: 


' Essays (Edinburgh—London: Blackwood, 1885), p. 194 (from the essay “Natural 
History of German Life”). 

? See the references in the article by Warrington Winters, “Dickens and the Psychology 
of Dreams,” PMLA, tx1mt (1948), 984-1006. Winters cites one or two minority opinions, 
but his own study, together with Edmund Wilson’s essay on Dickens in The Wound and 
the Bow, offers the best evidence that the introspective elements in Dickens are worthy 
of more attention than they have received. 

5 The Twentieth Century Novel (New York, 1932), p. 4. 
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In general, Dickens may be said to have accepted the fiction of the omniscient 
author which was the orthodox convention of his day. Quite indiscriminately, 
he enters into the minds of all his characters whenever it is convenient to do so. 
... Yet it is interesting to see how close Dickens came, now and then, half- 
consciously, to the conception of a “point of view,” so important in contemporary 
fiction. [Dickens is quoted on the interpolated story in Fielding and Smollett 
and his own use of the device.] Even more suggestive is Forster’s description of 
the original idea for ““Drood’’: “The story . . . was to be that of the murder of a 
nephew by his uncle; the originality of which was to consist in the review of the 
murderer’s career by himself at the close, when its temptations were to be dwelt 
upon as if, not he the culprit, but some other man, were the tempted.” Just on 
the edge, you see.‘ 


E. M. Forster, dissenting from Percy Lubbock’s statement that point of 
view is the central problem in novel writing, cites Dickens as an author 
who has enough “‘bounce”’ so that we do not mind his inexplicable and 
illogical treatment of point of view.® 

The general opinion, then, is that Dickens is primarily an objective 
novelist who uses the loosely omniscient point of view. No one in his 
right senses is likely to question the essential validity of this verdict; to 
do so he would have to explain away mountains of evidence. But if the 
accepted opinion is not inaccurate, it is incomplete—and therefore some- 
what misleading. It suggests that Dickens was unaware of the impor- 
tance of point of view, whereas the evidence points to a quite different 
conclusion. It also suggests that a detailed examination of the use of 
point of view in Dickens would be unprofitable. I hope to show, how- 
ever, that such an examination enhances our respect for his skill as a 
master of his craft and perhaps adds to our enjoyment in reading him. 

Turning to the evidence of Dickens’ interest in point of view, we find 
that some of it deals directly with the subject and some, as Wagenknecht 
says of the plan for Edwin Drood, is ‘‘just on the edge.” Of the latter sort 
is Dickens’ criticism of a novel submitted to him: “The people do not 
sufficiently work out their own purposes in dialogue and dramatic ac- 
tion. You are too much their exponent; what you do for them, they 
ought to do for themselves.’* A more notable example of this peripheral 
material is that letter to Forster which sets forth Dickens’ plan for 
Dombey and Son and reveals his concern with the mental states of his 
characters, particularly Mr. Dombey: “I design to show Mr. D. with 
that one idea of the Son taking firmer and firmer possession of him, and 
swelling and bloating his pride to a prodigious extent. . . . I shall show 


* The Man Charles Dickens (Boston—New York, 1929), pp. 20-21. 
5 Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), pp. 119-120. 
* Letters (Bloomsbury: Nonesuch Press, 1933), 1, 624. 
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him quite impatient” for the boy’s getting on. After Paul’s death “I 
purpose changing his feeling of indifference and uneasiness towards his 
daughter into a positive hatred.” But the daughter’s constant love for 
him, when discovered, “‘will be his bitterest reproach. For the struggle 
within himself, which goes on in all such obstinate natures, will have 
ended then.”’’ The whole passage sounds like a very satisfactory outline 
for a modern psychological novel, and might well lead us to expect ex- 
tended analyses of Mr. Dombey’s feelings and mental struggles. But we 
do not get them. Of course Dickens made substantial changes in his 
plan when he came to write the novel, but Mr. Dombey is guided along 
the course originally set down for him, and, we may suppose, pretty much 
by the means Dickens first conceived; it would have been perfectly within 
his power and quite consistent with his practice elsewhere, to bring 
out everything he has set forth concerning Mr. Dombey without going 
into that character’s mind at all. In short, we cannot be sure of Dickens’ 
intentions concerning point of view, or of whether he was thinking about 
point of view at all, when he talked about the revelation of his charac- 
ters’ thoughts. Such remarks are interesting and pertinent, but they 
leave us on unsure ground. Let us therefore move in from the edge and 
consider the more direct evidence. 

At least five times the records show Dickens concerned with point of 
view. In Barnaby Rudge (ch. tx) he wrote a humorous and fairly conven- 
tional acknowledgment of the novelist’s power of omniscience, such as 
may be found in Thackeray and others. A second item comes from For- 
ster, who tells us in his account of the genesis of David Copperfield that 
he had suggested a novel in the first person, an idea which Dickens took 
“very gravely” and which along with other things finally led him to in- 
corporate the autobiographical material in that work.*® 

As time goes on, the references to point of view become more signifi- 
cant. In Little Dorrit we have this: “Arthur Clennam rose hastily, and 
saw her standing at the door. This history must sometimes see with 
Little Dorrit’s eyes, and shall begin that course by seeing him” (bk. 1, ch. 
xiv). The point of view in this novel is pretty consistently limited to 
Clennam; hence it is something of a departure from the general scheme 
that Dickens asks us to notice. A fourth item is even more explicit. Al- 
though, as has been said, Dickens usually treats his characters objectively, 
he sometimes seems to be objective with deliberate intent. Writing to 
Wilkie Collins, he disclosed this intent in his treatment of Dr. Manette: 


This is quite apart from the peculiarity of the Doctor’s character, as affected by 
his imprisonment; which of itself would, to my thinking, render it quite out of 


1 [bid., 1, 770-771. 5 Life of Charles Dickens, bk. vt, ch. vi. 
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the question to put the reader inside of him before the proper time, in respect of 
matters that were dim to himself through being, in a diseased way, morbidly 
shunned by him. [Letters, m1, 124-125] 


Finally, in the notes for Our Mutual Friend, we have one indisputable 
and two possible indications of concern with point of view. The relevant 
notes are as follows: 


Bk. m1, ch. tv: Work up to Bella’s account of the change in Mr Boffin—Broken to 
the reader through her—Mercenary Bella, Money, Money, money Lay the ground 








yery carefully all through 


Bk. 1m, ch. x1: Bradley’s state of mind 
Bk. tv, ch. vir: Pursue Bradley and unrepentant state of mind® 











The underlining, of course, was used to mark out the more important 
parts of the notes. In the first note, at least, and in the corresponding part 
of the novel, we find point of view being manipulated as calculatingly and 
as precisely as in Henry James—though less elaborately, to be sure. 
Probably we have calculation in many other parts of Dickens’ work, 
if the internal evidence means anything. Certainly there are many in- 
teresting effects emanating from point of view, so many that only a rep- 
resentative selection can be noticed in this study. We shall look for them 
among the first-person, objective, and limited narratives, in that order. 


Dickens has not received proper credit for the skill and versatility 
with which he exploited the first-person point of view. He used it in three 
novels (not counting the first three chapters of The Old Curiosity Shop) 
and a number of short stories, and for many effects varied enough to 
support the view that he tells stories in the first person not merely be- 
cause countless predecessors have found it a useful device but because of 
a deliberate intention to explore farther the possibilities latent in this 
method. In each of the novels it is of paramount importance. As we have 
seen, it was Forster’s suggestion concerning point of view which helped 
Dickens to decide on the inclusion of the autobiographical elements in 
Copperfield. It is point of view, again, which figures prominently in the 
early chapters of both that novel and Great Expectations, playing its 
part in those splendidly conceived visions of a small boy’s world. In their 
later portions the two novels diverge sharply. Pip continues to be the 
center of interest in the story he tells, and his own account of his changes 
of character is finer than anything Dickens ever achieved through the 
use of the third person. David is a more troublesome character. He grows 


’ Ernest Boll, “The Plotting of Our Mutual Friend,” MP, x11 (1944-45), 96-122. 
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into a conventional Victorian hero whose fitness to hold the center of the 
stage has often been questioned. Is the greatness of the book, then, 
wholly unrelated to the point of view? I think not. When an author de- 
cides to use the first person, he decides at the same time to treat all the 
characters but one objectively. At this stage (if not throughout his career) 
Dickens was more consistently at his best when he wrote objectively; 
when he turned psychologist or commentator, despite much excellent 
work here too, he was likely to fail most often and most lamentably. In 
David Copperfield all the supporting characters, as glorious a host as ever 
got between the covers of one book, are of necessity treated objectively, 
without the often dubious help of the omniscient author. To say that the 
superiority of the novel stems mainly from the point of view would be 
an absurd reversal of values, but it is very possibly a better book than it 
would have been if told in Dickens’ normal method. The Micawbers, 
Barkis, Peggotty, Aunt Betsey, Dora, Heep, and the rest appear before 
us with untarnished luster, speaking and acting for themselves as 
Dickensian characters should. 

The effectiveness of the point of view in Bleak House has been ques- 
tioned still more sharply. Even Forster condemned the plan,’ and Swin- 
burne seems to be almost alone among later critics in approving it." 
Yet there is nothing necessarily wrong with the idea of alternating be- 
tween the first and third persons. The fault lies rather in Dickens’ choice 
of a medium for the first-person passages. David Copperfield demon- 
strates that the conventional Victorian hero is not a commanding figure 
in the center of a novel. Esther Summerson proves that the conventional 
heroine is worse; for the bero is hardly more than colorless, whereas she 
has positive bad qualities, such as the simpering affectation of innocence. 
With a different medium the device might have had brilliant results. As it 
is, the point of view is not an unmitigated failure. Esther’s personality, 
shadowy though it is, is traceable in her parts of the story, and the novel 
provides a certain amount of that interest which results from seeing the 
same events or persons through different eyes.” 

As for the shorter fiction of Dickens, its interest lies so largely in the 
use of the first person that it may all be conveniently considered at this 
point. First we may note, by way of anticipation, that in several of the 
third-person stories there is a strictly limited point of view, as in “Mugby 
Junction” and, more successfully, in that part of ‘“Somebody’s Luggage”’ 
which tells the story of Mr. Langley, whose dour English nature is 


10 Life, bk. vu, ch. i. 1) Charles Dickens (London, 1913), p. 35. 

12 See chs. xviI-xvimi and xxxvi-xxxvul, where things come to us through Esther’s 
eyes quite differently than in the omniscient context: e.g., the conception of Hortense, 
Lady Dedlock’s maid. j 
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offended by the sentimentality of the French until he contracts the ail- 
ment himself. Turning to the stories in the first person, we find that 
method used with many variations which are generally related to ex- 
ploiting the idiomatic peculiarities of the speakers or creating elaborate 
frameworks of stories within stories. Both features appear in “Geing 
into Society” and ““Somebody’s Luggage,” with the incomparable waiter 
Christopher, and are developed more elaborately in ““Doctor Marigold” 
and ‘“‘Mugby Junction,” which share the device of a book of stories got 
up to amuse a stricken girl. The framework is less important in the two 
stories told by Mrs. Lirriper, but her speech is perhaps the finest thing in 
Dickens’ shorter work. She completes the great quartette of Dickens’ 
garrulous females. Like Mrs. Nickleby, Sarah Gamp, and Flora Fin- 
ching, she has her own peculiar resources for annihilating the principles 
of conciseness, coherence, and syntax. 

This is also the proper place for a brief consideration of the five Christ- 
mas books, since they are all in the first person, though only technically. 
Indeed, many readers of Dickens, thinking back on them, would be sur- 
prised to hear that there is anything of the first-person method in them; 
but in each one an unparticularized narrator opens the story, and in 
some, especially A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth, he 
turns up now and again. The purpose of this evanescent narrator is to 
give a familiar, even colloquial tone to the story when he appears, and es- 
pecially to the openings, which are much alike in this way except The 
Batile of Life, which begins more formally. Another feature related to 
point of view which is shared by four of the stories (The Battle of Life 
again the exception) is that a principal part of the story seems to take 
place in the mind of one of the characters—‘‘seems,” because the divid- 
ing line between the mental and the physical worlds is purposely blurred. 
The device of supernatural visitors who appear in what may or then 
again may not be a dream was not new with Dickens, to be sure, but he 
took to it very readily and had already used it twice before writing A 
Christmas Carol.¥ The idea accorded with his propensity, to be noticed 
again, for objectifying mental operations. 


The importance of point of view lies solely in its effect on the reader. 
Hence we must beware of exaggerating the significance of petty details, 
for when we pass a certain line, we enter a region where the distinctions 
are so subtle or the material is so transitory that there is no effect on the 
reader at all. This principle is of particular importance when we try to 


® “The Story of the Goblins who stole a Sexton,” Pickwick Papers, ch. xxix; “The 
Baron of Grogzwig,” Nicholas Nickleby, ch. vt. 
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define the objective point of view. Strictly speaking, this method should 
give us nothing that cannot be heard by the ear or seen by the eye, but if 
we insist on a rigid definition, the term “objective point of view” vir- 
tually loses its usefulness, since we will find almost no fiction to which it 
can be applied. Consider these two comments: ‘“‘The consciousness of 
these inevitable lapses inclined the more intelligent of Anglo-Norman 
writers in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to turn to Latin”; and 
(of William Rufus) ‘‘At length he was taken ill, thought he was dying and 
appointed the most unwilling Anselm. Then, to the surprise and grief of 
his subjects, he recovered.” These sentences come from a literary critic 
and a historian not particularly noted for being imaginative romancers. 
If a novelist gives us nothing more than this, he can hardly be said to 
exercise the power of omniscience which is the sole prerogative of the 
fiction writer. Now in the first chapter of Bleak House there are at most a 
half-dozen statements which tell us no more of the people’s minds than 
the quotations just cited, and on the strength of them E. M. Forster 
calls the chapter omniscient.’* Technically he is right, but the effect on 
the reader unquestionably is that he is a spectator at the events being 
described. It seems proper, therefore, to call this kind of writing objec- 
tive. 

In this sense, and sometimes more strictly, Dickens started a number of 
his novels with objective chapters of striking effectiveness. Their pur- 
pose is to state the theme or furnish a motif to be elaborated on in the 
pages to come. Even in the sprawling Pickwick Papers the first chapter 
is somewhat of this sort. We meet a group of amiable hypocrites such as 
will figure prominently in the succeeding narrative, and we note the 
author’s tone of gentle satire that is to prevail in his treatment of them. 
In other novels we are introduced at once to either an institution (the 
workhouse in Oliver Twist, the legal system in Bleak House, materialistic 
economics in Hard Times) or an environment (prison in Little Dorrit, 
the waterfront in Our Mutual Friend) which will supply as much unity 
as we can expect to find in a novel by Dickens. Although characters do 
appear in these chapters, the important element is impersonal, and the 
objective method is obviously appropriate. 

Its appropriateness is even more obvious for treating the eccentrics 
whose interest lies wholly on the outside. That point surely needs no 
elaboration here. But Dickens uses the same method often when he is 
dealing not with outer eccentricities but with the inner life, the moods, 
desires, and passions of the characters. So it is with Sydney Carton, who 


14 Legouis and Cazamian, A History of English Literature (New York, 1931), p. 71. 
15 G. M. Trevelyan, History of England (London, 1926), p. 130. 
16 Aspects of the Novel, pp. 119-120. 
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is presented with almost complete objeciivity, and often with telling 
effect, as in the scene where Stryver announces his intention to marry 
Miss Manette;"” or with Louisa Gradgrind when she and Tom are brought 
home in disgrace for having watched the circus, or when her father com- 
municates Bounderby’s proposal of marriage.'* It is obvious that the 
feelings of Sydney Carton and Louisa are of the deepest concern to the 
author and make a profound impression on the reader. Louisa’s is an 
interesting case because she is treated objectively only to the end of 
Book 1; and it is instructive to turn from the earlier scenes, where the 
touch is always sure, and where the hard surface laid over the scene by 
the objective method is adequate to resist penetration by the ever- 
threatening enemy, sentimentalism, to some later scenes in which she is 
treated omnisciently. When she returns home to visit her dying mother, 
for example (bk. 11, ch. ix), we get strained pathos and rhetoric; we get 
them again in the conclusion, when she envisions the future; but we get 
no further knowledge of Louisa from these passages. Our ability to sym- 
pathize with and understand her rests on the scenes where she is pre- 
sented objectively. 

It might be argued that in the strictest sense the ending of Hard 
Times is objective, since Dickens asks, not tells us, what her visions were. 
But the effect unquestionably is that we seem to read her thoughts. The 
same method is used occasionally elsewhere and leads us to the discus- 
sion of a somewhat similar but more important device, the soliloquy. 

When a novelist resorts to the soliloquy, the justification may be that 
it is more dramatic than introspection. Actions to suit the ideas come 
more naturally, perhaps, and the ideas may be clothed in the speaker’s 
distinctive idiom. Dickens often seems to have this dramatic effect in 
mind as he stages a scene. So it is when Mr. Grewgious thinks of the girl 
he loved in his youth;!* or, a better example, when Mr. Squeers, in Lon- 
don, meditates on his affairs and looks forward to his next go at the young 
pupils.2° The vigor and intensity of this scene adequately compensate 
for any artificiality in the idea of the soliloquy. At least once the soliloquy 
is used dramatically to advance the plot. After Tom Pinch has learned 
from Mary Graham of Pecksniff’s baseness, he apostrophizes his former 
idol in terms to reveal that it has finally been shattered. Pecksniff, who 
has been an eavesdropper throughout the scene, is thus forewarned and 
counter-attacks before Pinch can do him any harm.” But sometimes the 


A Tale of Two Cities, bk. II, ch. xi. 
‘8 Hard Times, bk. 1, chs. iii-iv, xv. 
'® Edwin Drood, ch. x1. 

%© Nicholas Nickleby, ch. tvu.. 

21 Martin Chusslewit, ch. xxxi. 
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dramatic intention is wholly lacking. The thoughts of Mr. Chester, for 
example, are revealed to us sometimes by soliloquy, sometimes by intro- 
spection. The difference in dramatic effect is not noticeable; the only 
motivation for the soliloquies seeias to be Dickens’ fondness for the 
method.” 

For Dickens is remarkably fond of dramatizing and externalizing men- 
tal operations. As we have seen, the soliloquy is not the only device he 
uses for this purpose, but it is the most common. Occasionally a person’s 
thoughts are objectified tc the point of being cast into a dialogue, as in 
Mr. Lorry’s semi-conscious anticipation of the interview with the pris- 
oner he is about to meet,” which recalls to us the interview Dickens had 
conceived with a real prisoner in Philadelphia many years before.™ In 
“Mugby Junction,” again, the character ““Barbox Brothers” engages in 
a dialogue which seems to be actual conversation until we are told that 
he is talking to himself. 

Two of the most interesting soliloquies are in Our Mutual Friend. One 
of them, no doubt the longest in Dickens, is spoken by John Harmon, 
whose mind has hitherto been effectually closed to the reader, and who 
here reveals his mystery in a monologue of several thousand words (bk. 
11, ch. xiii). It is most uncharacteristic of Dickens to forego so much sur- 
prise and suspense before the half-way point, but as we read on we see 
that more than enough mystery remains to pique our curiosity. Much of 
it is supplied by the strange transformation in Mr. Boffin, which brings 
us to the second interesting soliloquy in this novel. 

This one is much shorter. To make its significance perfectly clear, let 
us review the situation. On coming into his fortune, Mr. Boffin has 
changed from the simple, good-hearted creature that he was to a greedy, 
suspicious, arrogant wretch: a trightful example of how wealth can cor- 
rupt character and destroy happiness. One sign of his greed is that when 
Wegg discovers a later document that will transfer Boffin’s fortune to 
the crown, Boffin bargains with him in an effort to hold some part of 
the money. Not for another fifteen chapters or so does the reader learn 
that Boffin has been acting a part for the sake of its effect on Bella 
Wilfer and that he has a still later will which makes Wegg’s worthless. 
Boffin has been discussing Wegg’s schemes with Venus at the latter’s 
shop, and as he leaves he soliloquizes thus: 


“Now, I wonder,” he meditated as he went along, nursing his stick, “whether it 
can be, that Venus is setting himself to get the better of Wegg? Whether it can be, 


2 Cf. chs. xxmm and x1, Barnaby Rudge, with the introspective passages in chs. xv, 
XXIV, XXVIII, and XxIx. 

%3 4 Tale of Two Cities, bk. 1, ch. iii. 

* American Notes, ch. vu. 
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that he means, when I have bought Wegg out, to have me all to himself and to 
pick me clean to the bones?” 

It was a cunning and suspicious idea, quite in the way of his school of Misers, 
and he looked very cunning and suspicious as he went jogging through the streets. 
[Bk. m1, ch. xIv] 


Now the excuse commonly given for the soliloquy is that the speaker 
can speak his mind honestly, free of compulsion to shape his words to 
his listeners. Hence the convention in the drama that the soliloquy must 
be truthful. Of course the speaker may be incapable of the truth, as, 
typically, when a villain holds himself up to self-inspection and sees an 
honest man, but then the device must be obvious to the audience. If 
Hamlet’s ““O what a rogue and peasant slave am I” stated his opinion of 
himself no more honestly than his professions of madness to Polonius, 
then better he had delivered that speech too to Polonius and stopped 
soliloquizing. But we are to understand, of course, that here and in 
his other speeches solus he is discovering his real self as he could not do 
even when talking to Horatio. 

The same considerations apply with equal force to the novel. Of all 
the devices Dickens used to mystify his readers, and one does not sup- 
pose he overlooked many, this abuse of the soliloquy and the author’s 
comment is the most reprehensible. It would, indeed, destroy the art of 
fiction if used freely; for if the reader could not accept the soliloquy of a 
character and the comment of the author in good faith, then there would 
be no method left by which the author could convince his readers of 
his good faith, and the advantage of fiction over life, in that it can speak 
with certainty of things which in life can be grasped only confusedly, 
would be lost. Fortunately this séems to be a unique case. Nowhere 
else have I found Dickens plainly employing the soliloquy to mislead 
the reader. 


In examining the novels told in the third person, we have thus far 
considered only the objective point of view. Because Dickens usually 
wrote objectively and because he achieved his finest effects through that 
method, one is tempted to forget that he used other points of view, and 
frequently with great success. It is the purpose of the succeeding para- 
graphs to consider what happens when Dickens goes into the minds of 
his characters. 

Dickens never wrote a third-person novel in the limited point of 
view, which shows us everything through the mind of a single character. 
The closest he came to it was in Little Dorrit. The lugubrious mood of this 
book reflects the personality of Arthur Clennam, who, besides being the 
hero, is the medium through which much of the story comes to us. He 
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is used for this purpose more freely and more consistently than any 
other character in any of the novels. Of the first ten chapters, for exam- 
ple, Clennam appears in five, and in all five the point of view is restricted 
to him. His réle becomes clearer when we note that chapters six and seven, 
which introduce us to the Dorrit family in prison, are mildly omniscient, 
giving us something of the thoughts of Mr. Dorrit, Amy, and the turnkey; 
but in the next chapter, when Arthur visits the jail, the inmates are 
treated wholly by external means, and only Arthur’s thoughts are re- 
vealed. Although not all the succeeding chapters are quite so consistent, 
we have to note but few exceptions to the general statement that when 
Arthur is in the story, it is his story. Moreover, the introspective pas- 
sages are long and frequent enough (as elsewhere they often are not) to 
make the reader identify himself with Arthur. There is a fitness in Dick- 
ens’ unusual handling of point of view here, for Arthur is the most som- 
ber of his heroes, as Little Dorrit is the most somber of his novels. There 
is some humor, but little pure fun as we find it all the way through from 
Sam Weller to Mr. Sapsea; all the important characters and virtually 
all the unimportant ones are either unpleasant or unfortunate; there is 
no relief from the succession of gloomy locales, no Betsey Trotwood house- 
hold or Blue Dragon Inn. Alone with Pickwick Papers, Little Dorrit 
may make some pretension to unity of tone; and the joyless soul of 
Arthur Clennam is at the center. 

If the relative consistency of Little Dorrit is not found in any of the 
other novels as a whole, we do find many incidental uses of the limited 
point of view. Certain characters are used primarily to furnish a vantage- 
point from which we can observe their parts of the world, like Twemlow 
in the society chapters of Our Mutual Friend™ or the stationer Snagsby 
in many of the scenes laid in the environs of the court-house.* Other 
characters, major and minor, occupy the center of the stage sporadically, 
and Dickens’ reasons for selecting them are usually apparent. We see 
the proceedings at Dotheboys Hall solely through Nicholas’ eyes. No 
doubt Dickens intended that so far as the material is not presented 
dramatically, it should come to us through an observer who is intelligent, 
sensitive, humane—in short, Dickens, here represented by Nicholas. In 
the romantic episodes at Dotheboys, we may note, the point of view is 
shared between Nicholas and Fanny Squeers, but Fanny’s reflections are 
excluded from all those passages invested with social interest.2”7 When 
Solomon Gills disappears, we see the events exclusively through the 
eyes of his dearest friend, the person who feels his loss most keenly, 


% See, e.g., bk. 1, chs. ii, x; bk. 11, ch. xvi. 
%* Bleak House, chs. X, XX, XXV. 
™ Nicholas Nickleby, chs. vu-1x, XUI-X1II. 
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Captain Cuttle.2* When Pecksniff breaks with Pinch, Dickens is not at 
all interested in what the rascally hypocrite may be thinking, but he is 
sufficiently concerned with the effect of the shock on Tom Pinch to make 
that character the central figure for this part of the story.2* And when 
Mr. Boffin undergoes his pretended change of character, the story is 
told strictly from Bella’s point of view, as it should be, since his deceit is 
undertaken with the hope of improving her views.*° 

Were these effects intentional? It can hardly be doubted that many of 
them were. Concerning the passage in Our Mutual Friend, at least, we 
have seen that there is no doubt. In blocking out his narrative, Dickens 
laid stress on the need to do exactly what he has done here. Yet this 
example ‘s no more striking than some of the others concerning which his 
intentions are unknown. An examination of his novels will reveal many 
other passages displaying his skill in the use of the limited point of view. 
It is possible that some of them are more noteworthy than those just 
cited; but it is certain that we have not yet mentioned the most remark- 
able cases. It is to these that we now turn our attention. 

Among the hundreds of Dickensian characters there exists a small, 
diverse group whose members have but two things in common. They are 
all about to die and they all, for a brief time before their deaths, become 
the subjects of the limited point of view. With them there is no doubt 
about the effect. Even the most casual reader must forcibly realize that 
the drama has been transferred from the external world where Dickens 
usually moves to the realm of the mind and the soul. For the time, his 
only concern is to set before us the inner beings of these people with all 
the vividness and intensity he can command. Two motives can be dis- 
tinguished for this practice. Certain of the characters are in those abnor- 
mal states of mind which Dickens was as fond of investigating in real 
life as in fiction; and all of them, by the mere fact of approaching death, 
offer rich possibilities for dramatic treatment. Like Mr. Mould, Dickens 
might be disposed to bury an occasional rare soul for nothing; but in the 
normal course of events Death is expected to pay proper tribute, gener- 
ally in the form of pathos, horror, or melodrama. Most often this end is 
achieved through psychological analysis. We have hitherto seen little or 
nothing of the minds of these people; now the conscious (or the sub-con- 
scious) becomes the protagonist and plays the réle con spirito. The last 
bow is a gesture that commands our attention. 

Those who conform to this Nos morituri formula are an oddly assorted 
lot. Some are infants, some are senile; some are sinners, some are saints; 

%8 Dombey and Son, ch. xxv. 


*® Martin Chusclewit, chs. xxx1, Xxxvi, and the first part of xxxvu. 
® Our Mutual Friend, bk. 11, ch. v. 
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they will die on the sickbed or on the gallows, by their own hand or by 
sundry violent agencies. Although their number is not large, they appear 
in so many different places, covering the whole of Dickens’ career, that we 
have what seems to be a well established practice; and when Eugene 
Wrayburn is attacked violently and perhaps fatally by Headstone, we 
may take it as an augury of Eugene’s recovery that he is treated at this 
point with almost complete objectivity.** Perhaps we are justified in 
going further and saying that those Droodians who assert that Edwin 
Drood was not killed at all, must explain away, along with more serious 
objections to their stand, the nature of the chapter “‘When shall these 
three meet again?” For in it we follow Landless through the day before 
Drood’s disappearance, and he is treated objectively; we follow Jasper, 
and he is treated objectively; we follow Drood, and we see into his 
mind about all sorts of things. If he is here making his final appearance 
before the reader, the revelation of his mind (ch. x1v) would be quite in 
keeping with Dickens’ practice elsewhere. 

Edmund Wilson has discussed certain of the people we are consider- 
ing, the murderers who are about to die.® As he points out, this subject 
appears first in Boz, undergoes considerable development in the treat- 
ment of Sikes, and is handled with vastly greater effectiveness in the ac- 
count of Jonas Chuzzlewit’s last days.** The same introspective treat- 
ment is accorded to several other characters at the point of death. The 
description of Fagin’s last night is as remarkable as anything of the sort 
in Dickens. We see something of Ralph Nickleby’s mind just before his 
suicide, though not with the vividness of the other passages. The best 
known example is probably the death of little Paul Dombey, whicl: 
Dickens leads up to with a switch to the introspective method so radical 
that it cannot escape notice.™ In the story of Mr. Carker before his violent 
death in the same novel (ch. Lv) the action again is primarily mental; 
indeed the writing approaches so closely to stream-of-consciousness (as 
it does in several other places in Dickens) that the application of that 
term is not unjustified. As we can see from these examples, Dickens does 
not hesitate to modify the normal conduct of the narrative to accomplish 
his purpose. An especially interesting example occurs in Little Dorrit. 
Mr. Dorrit’s mind has for the most part been closed to us, but when he 
returns to London from Italy, the attentive reader may note that the 


31 Our Mutual Friend, bk. tv, ch, x. 

32 The Wound and the Bew, pp. 15-17. 

33 Scenes, xxv, “A visit to Newgate” (the penultimate paragraph of this chapter offers 
an interesting parallel to Bierce’s “An occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge”); Oliver Twist, 
ch. xiv; Martin Chuszlewit, chs. XLV, LI. 

3 Oliver Twist, ch. 111; Nicholas Nickleby, ch. tx11; Dombey and Son, chs. xtv, Xvi. 
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point of view is limited to him. If the change escapes notice at first, it 
soon becomes evident, for in the next chapter we stay with Mr. Dorrit, 
and in the next, and in the next, in which we learn the reason for the 
change when we read of his sudden death, and we see how Dickens has 
disengaged these four chapters (bk. II, chs. xvi-xix) from the rest by 
his manipulation of the point of view in order to focus attention on the 
person who for the time being has the chief call on our attention. In the 
chapter after Mr. Dorrit’s death, the point of view is again that of 
Arthur Clennam. 

It is obvious that there is a development here. The melodramatic ele- 
ments of the earlier passages diminish; the tone becomes quieter and more 
serious. In the description of Betty Higden’s last days, in fact, the em- 
phasis is not upon the dramatic imminence of death at all; or rather, 
the drama of the situation is subordinated to the task of adding vigor and 
strength to Dickens’ attack on the poor laws.** Perhaps, since much was 
being staked on the thing, the description of John Jasper’s final hours 
would have given us the finest of all these expositions of souls near to 
death. The intervention of another death leaves that conjectural. 


In conclusion, it seems that we need to revise the opinion that Dickens 
was just another novelist of the period before Henry James who used the 
loosely omniscient point of view and lacked interest or skill in exploit- 
ing other methods. Of course we often find nothing but aimless omnis- 
cience in his work. Dickens could use point of view or let it alone; 
for him it never became something that had to be wrestled with before 
he could tell a story. That may be why readers have tended to overlook 
his many fine accomplishments with the device and the heed he gave to 
its effective management. Few writers before or since have put the first- 
person method to more varied uses than he. In dozens of extended pas- 
sages he limited his power of omniscience to a single character, selected 
for the nonce with almost Jamesian tact. Most sophisticated of all is 
his deliberate preservation of objectivity, achieved either by eschewing 
introspection or using a device like the rhetorical question, the drama- 
tized hallucination, or, especially, the soliloquy, which in itself became 
a proficient and flexible instrument in his hands. Somewhere or other in 
his writings he puts point of view to almost every use that has been found 
for it. Later writers have enormously improved and refined it, but for 
many of the techniques thought to be exclusively characteristic of mod- 
ern fiction there are prototypes in Dickens. 

The other orthodox opinion about Dickens noted at the beginning of this 


*% Our Mutual Friend, bk. 11, ch. viii. 
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study, that he knew and cared about only the external world, also seems 
questionable. Recently there has been some growth of interest in his 
psychological material, but the traditional attitude is still common among 
modern critics. If he had no concern for what went on beneath the sur- 
face, it is hard to understand why he should have experimented with 
point of view as he did. it is also hard to understand how he could have 
been emotionally wrought upon by the fate of his characters, if they were 
merely the bundles of warts, jerks, and stammers that they are often 
represented to be. A more cogent argument lies in the effect he often 
produces through the objective point of view. The preponderance of that 
method in his work no doubt accounts in part for the belief that his in- 
terest is in externals, but as I tried to show in the brief discussion of 
Louisa Gradgrind and Sydney Carton, there is powerful emotion latent 
in some of the objective scenes. Perhaps we fall too readily into the habit 
of thinking that psychological interest in fiction (emphatically not in 
drama, of course) can be evidenced only by extended passages of intro- 
spection. But the novelist can use the objective means of the dramatist 
to get inside his people, and Dickens, for all his interest in the facial, 
kinetic, and vocal eccentricities of his characters, unquestionably does 
this again and again. It is worth recalling what Forster said on this 
matter, in discussing the characters in Bleak House: 


But how do we know them? There are plenty to tell us that it is by vividness of 
external observation rather than by depth of imaginative insight, by tricks of 
manner and phrase rather than by truth of character. ... But no man had ever 
so surprising a faculty as Dickens of becoming himself what he was representing; 
and of entering into mental phases and processes so absolutely, in conditions of 
life the most varied, as to reproduce them completely in dialogue without need 
of an explanatory word... . To expound or discuss his creations, to lay them 
psychologically bare, to analyse their organisms, to subject to minute demonstra- 
tion their fibrous and other tissues, was not at all Dickens’s way... but no 
man could better adjust the outward and visible oddities in a delineation to its 
inner and unchangeable veracities.* 


Dickens’ interest does not always lie where the point of view lies. Cer- 
tainly he is not so engrossed in the external world as his propensity for 
the objective point of view would seem to indicate. It is when he is talk- 
ing of the rubbing of a nose or the fumbling of a paper-knife that he is 
likely to have penetrated deepest into the souls of his creations. 

On the other hand, Dickens’ use of point of view tallies with the gener- 
ally received opinion that his novels are aggregates of brilliant parts 
rather than organic entities. Just as some of his finest characters and most 


% Life of Charles Dickens, bk. v1, ch. i. 
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memorable scenes have no particular relation to the plot, so point of 
view is exploited for the sake of the passing scene. The effect once made, 
he goes on to something quite different, perhaps ignoring point of view 
altogether for a time. 

Our findings also correspond with the prevailing judgment that Dick- 
ens’ career shows a marked and steady growth in the mastery of his art. 
Looking for evidence of his interest in point of view, we find next to 
nothing in Pickwick Papers and only occasional examples in the next 
five novels. A change takes place around the time of Dombey and Son 
and David Copperfield, manifesting itself not only in those works but in 
Dickens’ recorded intentions concerning them. The later novels, from 
Bleak House through Edwin Drood, give varied and ample evidence of the 
maturer Dickens, the more accomplished artist. In the shorter writings 
we trace a parallel course. Sketches by Boz is as devoid of interest for this 
subject as Pickwick Papers. The Christmas books of the 1840’s, though 
reflecting attention to point of view, are essentially repetitions of a single 
pattern. In the stories written in the next two decades, however, we find 
wide variety and experimentation just as in the novels of the same period. 
At the end there is no sign that Dickens had exhausted his capacity for 
innovation. 
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“THAT INWARD SPHERE”: NOTES ON HAWTHORNE’S 
HEART IMAGERY AND SYMBOLISM 


By Joon W. SHROEDER 


The heart, the heart,—there was the little yet boundless sphere wherein existed 
the original wrong of which the crime and misery of this outward world were 
merely types. Purify that inward sphere, and the many shapes of evil that haunt 
the outward, and which now seem almost our only realities, will turn to shadowy 
phantoms. ... —“Earth’s Holocaust” 


I 


E can posit, without much initial discussion, at least three requi- 

sites to any serious critical study of Hawthorne’s writings: we must 
identify his symbols as such, define the nature of his symbols, and ex- 
amine their consequences for the total meaning of his works. In some 
cases, Hawthorne’s symbols are painfully superficial; ““Little Daffydown- 
dilly” is a first-rate example. In other cases, they can be got at only by 
considerable digging. And in still others—I suggest “The White Old 
Maid”’ as an instance—they are either not present, or else are so hidden 
as to cause us to suspect that they may never be satisfactorily brought 
out. 

I propose in this study to investigate one of Hawthorne’s major sym- 
bols, the heart. My aims are generally those cited at the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph: identification, definition, and investigation of con- 
sequences. To these, I shall feel free to add any related considerations 
which seem to me to be interesting. The method which I employ in this 
study might be described as an attempt, through analysis of Hawthorne’s 
typical heart imagery (especially in simile and metaphor), to attain to a 
condition of systematic insight with regard to Hawthorne’s heart sym- 
bolism; so far as possible, I shall methodically recapitulate a process 
which would usually be the concomitant of, and be concurrent with, an 
extended period devoted to the close reading of Hawthorne’s texts. 


II 


The heart assumes a variety of guises in Hawthorne’s imagery. It 
sometimes figures, as in the following passage from “Old Esther Dud- 
ley,” in mansion-associated images: “‘Thus, without affrighting her little 
guests, she led them by the hand into the chambers of her own desolate 
heart, and made childhood’s fancy discern the ghosts that haunted 
there” (1, 336).! Again, as in this passage from “The Minister’s Black 


1 All volume and page references in my text are to The Complete Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 12 vols. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1883). 
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Veil,” the heart is frequently a dungeon or a prison: “All through life 
that piece of crape had hung between him and the world; it had sepa- 
rated him from cheerful brotherhood and woman’s love, and kept him 
in that saddest of all prisons, his own heart” (1, 67). It often appears, as 
in the following passage from The House of the Seven Gables, with water- 
associated images: ‘‘She looked into Clifford’s face, and beheld there a 
soft natural effusion; for his heart gushed out, as it were, and ran over 
at his eyes” (111, 203). It becomes at other times a furnace,’ a sealed 
package,’ a temple,‘ and even, in one rather curious instance, a bath- 
tub.® But I shall confine my attention in this study to the classes of heart 
images that Hawthorne used most frequently. I note seven examples of 
the heart as a dwelling-place,* nine of the heart as a prison,’ six of the 
heart as hole or cavern,® five of the heart as a place of burial,® and 
eight of the heart as lake, stream, or fountain.’ I find but fourteen ex- 
amples of other heart images, none of which is repeated more than twice. 
Obviously, Hawthorne had certain typical modes for the visualization 
of the human heart; and of these, five are repeated often enough to be- 
come important. 

The examples I have just cited represent what I might call the pro- 
jection of the external world inward. But the process can be reversed; 
the inward sphere—the world of the heart—can be translated to some 
outward sphere. Thus Hawthorne in ‘“‘The Antique Ring” (x1, 51-67) 
explicitly draws a comparison between a gem and the human heart, and 
in “Fancy’s Show Box” (1, 250-257) uses a diorama to mirror the phan- 
toms of the guilty heart. These two instances, demonstrating as they do 
that outward projection was a device considered artistically valid by 
Hawthorne, are sufficient to encourage us to ask whether other outward 
objects function in his works as projected symbols of the heart. More to 
the point, it encourages us to ask if outward projection is ever accom- 
plished by the reversal of our typical heart images. And speculation gives 
way to certainty when we recall “The Man of Adamant” (111, 564-573), 
in which precisely such reversal occurs; for in this tale all the physical 
phenomena attributed to the cave—the distortion of Riblical text, the 
petrifaction—are patently external emblems of interior spiritual phenom- 

2 v, 366; v1, 152. 

* v1, 48. 

* rm, 494; v, 262, 406. 

5 rr, 159. 

* 1, 336; m1, 94, 131, 360; v, 97, 359, 569. 

1, 67, 345; m1, 127, 204; v, 103-104, 241-242; v1, 245, 246, 449. 

8 11, 134, 322, 335, 455; v, 103, 152, 158. 

* 1, 345; v, 158, 161-162, 217, 434. 

© rr, 104, 141; m1, 121, 205-206, 602-603; v1, 100, 264-265, 377. 
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ena. Mary Goffe’s inability to enter the cave of Richard Digby (the man 
of adamant) is an interesting consequence of this tale’s heart/cave equiv- 
alence. Mary, with her gift of love, cannot advance beyond the cave’s 
threshold; neither cave nor heart will receive her. Elsewhere Hawthorne 
provides many parallels to this significant situation; the process of bar- 
ring-out or of casting-out will often be useful in the identification of pos- 
sible heart symbols. The Province House, kept by Old !sther Dudley, 
entertains only children, loyalists, and ghosts. The new governor does 
not enter (and presumably cannot enter) while Esther Dudley’s heart 
still beats (1, 328-342). It is worth noting that the only inward heart 
image employed in this fable supports my symbolic identification. Yet 
another parallel occurs in The Marble Faun, a work which seems to have 
been designed in terms of a very ambitious set of symbols that for some 
reason never come off. One symbol, however, can be identified with a 
good deal of certainty. Miriam, having sinned, is ejected from Hilda’s 
dove-tower. Considering Hilda’s somewhat distressing morality, we can 
only conclude that the pure heart has ritualistically cast out the impure. 
Hawthorne apparently intended, in this novel, to represent the pure 
heart in terms of Hilda’s high tower, and the guilty heart in terms both 
of the catacombs, from which the spectre of Miriam’s guilt emerges, and 
of the dungeon in which Donatello is incarcerated. The opposition of 
height and depth holds some promise, but is too frequently confused to 
be satisfactory. Donatello’s tower should provide a symbolic parallel to 
Hilda’s, but it cannot logically stand for the condition of the Faun’s 
heart either before or after his crime. Again, the essence of Hilda’s story 
is her descent into the depths of the criminal heart, yet she is permitted 
to wander freely in Miriam’s catacombs even before the symbolic conse- 
quences of the tale begin to develop. 

Where Hawthorne’s heart symbols do not break down in this manner, 
however, they frequently invest the action of his tales and stories with 
meanings and consequences to which criticism can profitably attend. 
The end of Chapter x of The Scarlet Letter, for example, presents the first 
explicit revelation by Hawthorne that Dimmesdale is Hester’s partner 
in guilt. But this explicit statement seems actually to be foreshadowed 
in an earlier part of the same chapter. Two interesting images occur at 
points preceding the symbolic event to which I refer, and they are worth 
quotation: “He [Chillingworth] now dug into the poor clergyman’s heart, 
like a miner searching for gold; or, rather, like a sexton delving into a 
grave” (v, 158). Hawthorne’s rejection of cavern imagery for graveyard 
imagery is no accidental matter. Within a few pages (161-162) the sec- 
ond image appears: ‘‘Why should a wretched man, guilty, we will say, of 
murder, prefer to keep the dead corpse buried in his own heart, rather 
than fling it forth at once, and let the universe take care of it?” Chilling- 
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worth is still probing for the key to Dimmesdale’s malady, which he cor- 
rectly interprets in terms of buried guilt. The reader is still probing for 
the answer to the question of whose heart Hester’s sin must fill besides 
her own. Almost immediately, Hester and little Pearl come walking 
through an “adjacent burial-ground” (v, 163). It becomes obvious, in 
the light of both typical imagery and the situation itself, what bodies 
inhabit the guilty minister’s interior graveyard. There is a dark irony 
indeed in Dimmesdale’s remark that there can be “‘no power, short of 
the Divine mercy, to disclose, whether by uttered words, or by type or 
emblem, the secrets that may be buried with a human heart” (v, 161). 

This use of heart symbolism as prefiguration is employed in much the 
same way in The Marble Faun, though here the general confusion of the 
symbols acts to detract from the effect. Chapter xvim, entitled, aptly 
enough, “On the Edge of a Precipice,” contains continual ve‘icd refer- 
ence to the human heart, a reference which is not apt to unfol. itself 
unless the implications of Hawthorne’s use of typical heart images are 
consciously present to the reader. The subject of the following dialogue 
is the mythical chasm into which Curtius descended: 


“T fancy,” remarked Miriam, “that every person takes a peep into it in mo- 
ments of gloom and despondency; that is to say, in his moments of deepest in- 
sight.” 

“Where is it, then?” asked Hilda. “I never peeped into it.” 

“Wait, and it will open for you,” replied her friend. [v1, 191] 


This whole passage takes on real symbolic weight in the innocent Hilda’s 
subsequent painful awakening to the sorrow which accompanies even 
knowledge of the guilt of another’s heart. Again, as in The Scarlet Letter, 
typical heart symbolism has been invoked as a medium of induction to 
later events. 

Yet another aspect of the symbolic consequences arising from Haw- 
thorne’s typical heart imagery deserves discussion. In many of his works 
there is what seems to be a conscious attempt to develop heart images in 
terms of certain dominant patterns. I have reduced the imagery of the 
novels to the following table:" 


Mansion Prison Cavern Tomb Stream 


The Scarlet Letter 1 2 2 3 
The House of the Seven Gables 2 
The Blithedale Romance 2 1 
The Marble Faun 3 


1 T have employed one key symbol to represent several immediately related symbols. 
“Stream,” for example, includes lake and fountain imagery. I have attempted to exclude all 
dubious or ambiguous images from my collection. See, for instance, the images (which 
may or may not be considered as cavern-associated) in v, 206, 384. 
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Now the fact that these different classes of heart images are not to be 
found scattered equally through all the novels but that some are prom- 
inent in one, some in another, suggests that they may stand as running 
guides to Hawthorne’s symbolic intentions. This is not, of course, a 
purely quantitative matter, but the presence of leading images can often 
be added to other factors with interesting results. I see no point in linger- 
ing here over The Blithedale Romance or The Scarlet Letter. I do not believe 
that any particular image is sufficiently emphasized in the former to 
justify speculation, and we have already adduced the symbolic conse- 
quences of the burial imagery of the latter. 

The projection of inward imagery in The Marble Faun merits a closer 
examination. The strcam imagery of this tale is in actuality largely foun- 
tain imagery, and two fountains loom large among the important physi- 
ca] properties of the novel. Miriam attempts, with water dashed from 
one of these, to exorcise the spectre which haunts her. The other fountain 
is Donatello’s, stained with the heart-guilt of one of his ancestors. We 
must remember, in connection with the possible significance of these, 
that Hawthorne typically attributes remarkable purifying power to the 
waters of the unsullied fount. Had Richard Digby accepted Mary’s of- 
fering of water from the holy spring at the door of his cave, his sin might 
have been washed away. Roderick Elliston’s serpent disappears—in 
“Egotism, or The Bosom Serpent” (11, 303—321)—in circumstances not 
dissimilar to those of Richard Digby’s, into a pure fountain. In ‘“Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter” (11, 107-148), in which the fountain of the garden is 
clearly representative of the heart of Beatrice, both fountain and heart 
nourish evil without being stained by it; a pure stream is not easily 
polluted: In terms of the remarkable cleansing powers of the pure foun- 
tain, and of the extreme difficulty with which such a fountain is rendered 
impure, Miriam’s inability to exorcise her private fiend would seem to 
demand the interpretation that the fountain from which her water is 
drawn has been stained, as her own heart is stained, by guilt. The paral- 
lel of Donatello’s fountain, which is explicitly stained in this way, serves 
to reinforce this interpretation. These founts, however, do not appear 
to be precisely heart symbols. Rather, both stand, if my assumptions are 
correct, as general emblems of the guilty heart. Neither fountain bears 
a point-to-point correspondence to the heart of any particular character. 
They would seem to function as moral landmarks, as perpetual reinforce- 
ments to Hawthorne’s two main themes in The Marble Faun: the pollut- 
ing power of heart-guilt and the impossibility that such guilt can in 
time wash itself away. (It will be noted that the erection of such constant 
markers, whose relation to the entire narrative is non-organic, is a not 
uncommon device of Hawthorne’s.) The prison imagery finds its sym- 
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bolic expression in this tale. Donatello’s final resting place is a dungeon, 
into which he has voluntarily entered as penance for his guilt. When we 
consider the complicated heart symbolism in which Hawthorne seems to 
have been involved in The Marble Faun, and of which the dungeon is 
certainly an extension, Hilda’s brief incarceration in “the Convent of the 
Sacré Coeur”’ (v1, 525) takes on much of the status of a bad pun. 

Clifford’s prison and Maule’s Well may or may not be reflected in the 
inward imagery of The House of the Seven Gables. Such equivalence, if it 
exists, would suggest the dark possibility that, since Maule’s Well is 
never purified, all may not be as right with Holgrave, Maule’s descend- 
ant, as the pleasant ending would give us to believe. The Well may be 
yet another of those constant emblematic markers whose function we 
have previously cited. One important image, however, cannot be safely 
ignored. The mansion imagery of this tale combines with Hawthorne’s 
explicit statement (11, 42-43) to sustain the House of the Seven Gables as 
the mass Pyncheon heart—as the residual heart of al! the inhabitants of 
the unfortunate mansion. Having made this identification, we note that 
the evils attributed by both Holgrave and Clifford to such old houses as 
the Pyncheon mansion are essentially those which Hawthorne elsewhere 
characterizes as the evils of the heart. Compare the epigraph of this 
study with the following statements from the novel: 


“But we shall live to see the day, I trust,” went on the artist, “when no man 
shall built his house for posterity. . . . If each generation were allowed and ex- 
pected to built its own houses, that single change, comparatively unimportant in 
itself, would imply almost every reform which society is now suffering for. . . . 
The house ought to be purified with fire,—purified till only its ashes remain!” 
{m, 220-221] 

“Yes, my dear sir,” said he, “it is my firm belief and hope that these terms of 
roof and hearth-stone, which have so long been held to embody something 
sacred, are soon to pass out of men’s daily use, and be forgotten. Just imagine, for 
a moment, how much of human evil will crumble away, with this one change! 
What we call real estate—the solid ground to build a house on—is the broad 
foundation on which nearly all the guilt of this world rests.” [m, 311] 


The parallelism here may be coincidence, of course, or it may mean only 
that Hawthorne has shifted his emphasis. But I think we would be safe 
in urging that Hawthorne has consciously made a synthesis of the evils 
of property (symbolized by a projected heart) and the evils of the heart. 
His external symbols are as various as experience, but the underlying 
problem is still one of ‘that inward sphere.” 

Typical inward imagery is slight in The Blithedale Romance, and may 
have no particular reference to outward symbols. A special mode of view- 
ing the heart, however, is to be found in this work; and, since it repre- 
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sents an emphasis which I have seen nowhere else in Hawthorne, it is 
worth mentioning. The heart is visualized, to an impressive degree, in 
various painful and destructive situations. Its strings are rent; it is a 
flower, the juices of which are pressed violently out; it is a target for darts 
and arrows; it is ruined and bleeding. I count at least twelve such mutila- 
tion images in this novel,” all of which lead in relentless progression to, 
and in quick haste from, the wounding of the drowned Zenobia’s heart 
by the probing of Hollingsworth’s pole. Such use of reinforcing imagery 
is not uncommon in literature—Melville, for one, is a master of the tech- 
nique—but there is much in this specialized use of heart imagery to inter- 
est the student of Hawthorne’s artistic methods. Considered as emo- 
tional reinforcement to, and preparation for, the horror with which Ze- 
nobia’s wounded heart must be regarded, this single instance of the use 
of this device may both sharpen our admiration for Hawthorne the con- 
scious artist and warn us of the danger implicit in overlooking any clue, 
no matter how seemingly insignificant, which may be offered us by Haw- 
thorne the symbolist. 


III 


A great many interesting matters may be subsumed under the prob- 
lem posed by the spectres which attend and infest the guilty heart. Haw- 
thorne had an eminently acceptable formula for the relief of the heart’s 
guilt: “Purify that inward sphere, and the many shapes of evil that haunt 
the outward, and which now seem almost our only realities, will turn to 
shadowy phantoms and vanish of their own accord.” This is reasonable 
enough, but it does not sufficiently stress the difficulty attendant upon 
such purification. Hawthorne’s sinners, it will be noted, rarely attain 
to this degree of felicity. Roderick Elliston, of course, was saved by a 
very complicated set of circumstances. Richard Digby might have been 
saved in a similar manner; but, since he was not saved, the implication 
is that he actually could not have been. Apart from Elliston, we would 
have a very difficult time in certifying the salvation of any of Haw- 
thorne’s sinners; the elect form a remarkably small band. Hawthorne’s 
concern with the important problem of how sin is to be expiated, indeed, 
once led him, in ‘The New Adam and Eve” (11, 279-302), to destroy the 
world and let mankind set out with a fresh beginning. This may, of 
course, represent nothing more than sound theological speculation, but 
I find it difficult to believe that there is not something else of interest at 
work here. It is a noteworthy fact that Elliston’s salvation was accom- 
plished (if publication dates are meaningful) in 1843, the year following 


#8 y, 409, 472, 495, 558-559, 564, 567, 571, 573, 574, 593, 594, 595. 
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Hawthorne’s marriage; the early notations in Hawthorne’s notebooks 
make no mention of the possibility that the man with the snake in his 
bosom may one day be released from his parasite. Elliston’s salvation 
may very well represent Sophia Hawthorne’s own contribution to a tale 
which is at once epithalamium and spiritual history. 

After Elliston’s escape, however, “‘the shapes of evil,”’ which had earlier 
haunted Hawthorne’s writings, reappeared in force. The general charac- 
ter assumed by these fiends is worth extended study, and may be illus- 
trated by a series of rather long excerpts collected from Hawthorne’s 
works: 


He could play upon him as he chose. Would he arouse him with a throb of agony? 
The victim was forever on the rack; it needed only to know the spring that con- 
trolled the engine; and the physician knew it well! Would he startle him with 
sudden fear? As at the waving of a magician’s wand, uprose a grisly phantom,— 
uprose a thousand phantoms,—in many shapes, of death, or more awful shame, 
all flocking round about the clergyman, and pointing with their fingers at his 
breast! [The Scarlet Letter, v, 171] 


And was it true, that whatever hand had a bloodstain on it,—or had poured out 
poison,—or strangled a babe at its birth,—or clutched a grandsire’s throat, he 
sleeping, and robbed him of his few last breaths,—had now the right to offer 
itself in fellowship with their two hands? [The Marble Faun, v1, 208] 


The elements of the first extract (the phantoms which invade the heart) 
and of the second (the crimes which call one another kin) combine, in 
the following excerpt from ‘‘The Haunted Mind,” to form definite phan- 
toms of guilt in a visualized heart: 


Pass, wretched band! Well for the wakeful one, if, riotously miserable, a fiercer 
tribe do not surround hin, the devils cf a guilty heart, that holds its hell within 
itself. What if Remorse should assume the features of an injured friend? What if 
the fiend should come in woman’s garments, with a pale beauty amid sin and des- 
olation, and lie down by your side. What if he should stand at your bed’s foot, in 
the likeness of a corpse, with a bloody stain upon the shroud? Sufficient, without 
such guilt, is this nightmare of the soul; this heavy, heavy sinking of the spirits; 
this wintry gloom about the heart; this indistinct horror of the mind, blending 
itself with the darkness of the chamber. [1, 346-347] 


Now the ambiguities of “Young Goodman Brown,” from which the next 
extract is taken, will permit as one possibility the interpretation that the 
dark visions which Brown saw in the forest were only dreams, and that 
the forest is itself his own troubled heart, peopied by the fiends of his 
own fantasy: 


“This night it shall be granted you to know their secret deeds: how hoary-bearded 
elders of the church have whispered wanton words to the young maids of their 
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households; how many a woman, eager for widows’ weeds, has given her husband 
a drink at bedtime and let him sleep his last sleep in her bosom; how beardless 
youths have made haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; and how fair damsels— 
blush not, sweet ones—have dug little graves in the garden, and bidden me, the 
sole guest, to an infant’s funeral. By the sympathy of your human hearts for sin 
ye shall scent out all the places—whether in church, bedchamber, street, field, or 
forest—where crime has been committed, and shall exult to behold the whole 
earth one stain of guilt, one mighty blood spot.” [m, 103-104] 





Here again our dramatis personae and our varieties of crime bear a ge- 
neric resemblance to those of the preceding selections. The contexts of 
these four excerpts are remarkably similar. In various combinations 
these passages include as peripheral ornaments wizards or master fiends, 
night or the dark, and the dream-state. Only an affirmative answer can 
satisfy Hawthorne’s ubiquitous question, “Art thou not afraid of night- ; 
mares and hideous dreams?” : 
; To pass to my next selection involves a critical jump, but the jump is 
dictated by the evidence: 
He cited instances of the miraculous power of one human being over the will and 
passions of another; insomuch that settled grief was but a shadow beneath the 
influence of a man possessing this potency, and the strong love of years melted 
: i away like a vapor. At the bidding of one of these wizards, the maiden, with her 
: lover’s kiss still burning on her lips, would turn from him with icy indifference; 
the newly made widow would dig up her buried heart out of her young husband’s 
grave before the sods had taken root upon it; a mother with her babe’s milk in 
her bosom, would thrust away her child. [v, 544-545] 


: The physical setting for these three instances of mesmeric violation of 
the heart (taken from The Blithedale Romance) is a lecture-hall (and 
mansion imagery, by the bye, is one of the two classes of typical imagery 
present in The Blithedale Romance). In this same hall, Priscilla’s heart 
passes from the control of Westervelt to that of Hollingsworth. Con- 
fronted by the conjunction of a typical heart symbol, the transfer of 
power over a human heart, the implications of wizardry, the sleep-induc- 4 
: ing component of the mesmerist’s art, and the sepulchral cold of the hall, 
Hawthorne seems to have felt called upon to round off the constellation 
by the hint of certain typical crimes. It is worth noting, in connection 
with this particular ritualistic transference of a heart, that the advan- 
tages to Priscilla are dubious. Hawthorne suggests that Priscilla is now 
“safe forever,” an interpretation not precisely consonant with what we 
are later to learn about Hollingsworth’s ordinary treatment of the fe- 
male heart. 
The last item in my series is easily the most interesting of all, and has 
the advantage of bringing us squarely back to the question of purifica- 
tion; the scene is the haunted graveyard of ‘Alice Doane’s Appeal”: 
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Yet none but souls accursed were there, and fiends counterfeiting the likeness 


of departed saints. 


The countenances of those venerable men, whose very features had been hal- 
lowed by lives of piety, were contorted now by intolerable pain or hellish passion, 
and now by an unearthly and derisive merriment. Had the pastors prayed, all 
saintlike as they seemed, it had been blasphemy. The chaste matrons, too, and 
the maidens with untasted lips, who had slept in their virgin graves apart from 
all other dust, now wore a look from which the two trembling mortals shrank, as 
if the unimaginable sin of twenty worlds were collected there. The faces of fond 
lovers, even of such as had pined into the tomb, because there their treasure was, 
were bent on one another with glances of hatred and smiles of bitter scorn, pas- 
sions that are to devils what love is to the blest. [x, 290-291] 


Again we have our collection of typical fiends; and the crimes which they 
dimly personify, though not stated, may be suspected to be much the 
same as those of their fellows ia other works. I need not insist on this; the 
presence of fiends in a cold and wintry graveyard—fiends, called up by a 
wizard, and surrounding, at deep midnight, a guilty man and a girl sus- 
pected of guilt—seems adequate indication that we are again dealing 
with a haunted heart symbol which answers, as macrocosm to micro- 
cosm, to the heart of some character in the tale. In terms of the fable, 
this is the best interpretation that can be provided. It is noteworthy, 
further, that the only logical explication of the events of this dreamlike 
narrative must be made in terms of incest-fantasy. The irrational quality 
of the tale combines with its ambiguity—Walter Brome is and is not 
Leonard Doane’s twin (or, by projection, father); Alice is and is not 
guilty—to suggest that we are again dealing with a situation which 
Hawthorne knew very well, a situation in which the soul “in the solitude 
of a midnight chamber, ... may pollute itself even with those crimes 
which we are accustomed to deem altogether carnal.” The ambiguities 
of the tale are knit together by a significant paragraph: 


And now tortured by the idea of his sister’s guilt, yet sometimes yielding to a 
conviction of her purity; stung with remorse for the death of Walter Brome, and 
shuddering with a deeper sense of some unutterable crime, perpetrated, as he 
imagined, in madness or a dream; moved also by dark impulses, as if a fiend were 
whispering to him tc meditate violence against the life of Alice; he had sought 
this interview with the wizard, . . . [x11, 287-288] 


There are many things to interest us in this quotation. Note how the ritu- 
alistic murder of Walter Brome (who appears to function as Leonard’s 
doppelginger, as the neutral object into which Leonard has attempted 
to project his guilty desire for his sister) substitutes for some suspected 
darker crime (perhaps patricide). Note how two typical crimes—murder 
and guilty love—reappear here, just as certain typical fiends reappear in 
the graveyard. Note the possibility, suggested by the author, that Leon- 
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ard’s crime was consummated in “madness or a dream.” Note, finally, 
the indecision as to Alice’s guilt, and the ambivalence of emotion which 
attends Leonard’s thoughts of Alice. 

Let us return to the scene in the graveyard, which serves to certify 
Alice’s innocence. Where and how, we might inquire, was she guilty, 
since she was guilty of no physical immorality? The implication would 
seem to be that she was guilty in the heart of Leonard. Such tainting 
of the desired object by the desire is not, as Hawthorne knew, uncom- 
mon in fantasy thinking or the dream-state. Walter Brome (whose emo- 
tions, by ritualistic murder, Leonard has unsuccessfully attempted to 
cut off from himself) is called into this haunted graveyard to confess that 
Alice’s guilt is actually imaginary. Thus the graveyard functions to sym- 
bolize the certification of Alice’s innocence in Leonard’s heart; the fiends 
fly her presence. At the same time, Hawthorne gives us no reason to be- 
lieve, in either this or in any other tale, that the heart which actually 
bears the guilt is purified. The phantoms surrounding Alice may depart, 
but Leonard Doane has committed both incest and murder in his own 
heart, and we are very familiar with the difficulty of purging the phan- 
toms of even meditated crime." While we have this tale before us, it 
might be useful to link to it ““My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” in which 
the figures encountered by Robin bear a general resemblance to the 
fiends of the foregoing works, and in which it is not impossible to discern 
(as in the flashback in “Alice Doane’s Appeal’’) the displaced symbols of 
patricide (111, 616-641). 

These six, or possibly seven, examples of the haunted heart represent 
a creative period extending over about thirty years of Hawthorne’s life. 
This temporal span may be taken as a measure of the degree of difficulty 
inherent in either purifying the guilty heart of sin or in hiding the phan- 
toms of the impure heart from view. The conceptual component of this 
difficulty is provided in The Marble Faun. Here Hawthorne, in the per- 
sons of Kenyon and Hilda, twice rejects the suggestion that sin is a ve- 
hicle of spiritual growth. Considered in terms of the evidence of other 
fables and novels, it becomes readily apparent that sin brings neither 
growth nor salvation, but only a recurrent progression of guilty phan- 
toms. This might be restated by the use of certain typical symbols. The 
ghosts still appear in Dimmesdale’s graveyard; Miriam’s particular fiend 
arises out of the depths of the catacombs to confront her; Zenobia’s 
drowned body will not stay at the bottom of its lake; the ancient Maule 
continues to haunt the house built over his “‘unquiet grave.” There is 
bleak irony in the Faun’s statement that “Ghosts never rise!’ The 


13 See particularly the visions in “Fancy’s Show Box” (1, 252-254). 
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ghosts of guilt, patently, do nothing else. In all of Hawthorne’s heart 
symbolism and imagery, I recall only one case in wl..ch the place of burial 
holds its contents in quiet (“‘The Wives of the Dead”): “Her face was 
turned partly inward to the pillow, and had been hidden there to weep; 
but a look of motionless contentment was now visible upon it, as if her 
heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm because its dead had sunk so far 
within” (111, 602-603). But here, of course, there is no guilt attached. 
Even after death, the bodies of guilty wizards pollute the ground in which 
they are buried. The general view which we seem to be uncovering is as 
sound in the realm of psychology as in that of metaphysics. 


IV 


It is possible, in the light of the material already presented, to make 
some suggestions concerning those possible deeper motivations which we 
have been seeking in this matter of the difficulty of purifying the haunted 
heart. Let us review all the pertinent data. The prime desideratum, of 
course, is to maintain the heart’s purity if possible; if this is managed, all 
may go to Heaven with Rosina, Sylph Etherege, and Mary Goffe. In 
certain special cases, guilt may be cast out; where this can be done, it 
must be done either through divine intercession (as in ““Egotism, or The 
Bosom Serpent”’), or through the purgation of a sin which is actually 
not one’s own (as in the cases of Hilda and Beatrice Rappaccini). Where 
real guilt is concerned, one method of purification is usually attempted; 
the guilt is buried, either in the heart or in a heart symbol. In only one 
case, let me repeat, the case of Roderick Elliston, is such burial attended 
by real purification, and the biographical implications of this fable must 
never be allowed to escape us. Let us add several things to all this. Let 
us add the unremitting recurrence of the guilt phantoms of the heart and 
Hawthorne’s obvious concern with guilt incurred during dreams. Let us 
add the continued emphasis on the purifying powers of the fountain 
(which will not, however, always purify), and the emergence of what 
seem to be incest motifs in ““My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” in “Alice 
Doane’s Appeal,” and in The Marble Faun. Let us add that Hawthorne 
typically views the heart, the guilty and guilt-incurring center which 
rust be purified, in terms of images which are ultimately all burial 
images. Let us add, finally, the implications of such special heart-burial 
images as the snake in the bosom, the unquiet body in a tomb, and the 
drowned corpse which will not stay down. 

The import of all this seems to me to be sufficiently clear. If we join 
to a constant concern with purification or concealment by burial the 
implications of womb-return and incest present in Hawthorne’s typical 
heart symbols and elsewhere, I think we shall be able to produce, in 
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terms of the ambivalence inherent in this whole situation, a fairly shrewd 
guess as to why the typical phantoms continually arise in either macro- 
cosmic or microcosmic heart, why ritualistic burials are never successful 
although usually attempted, why the necessity for purification of the 
heart is attended by the impossibility of such purification, and, finally, 
why foul shrubs sometimes blossom in even the purest fountains. If the 
incidence of heart-phantoms in the tales and novels mirrors even 
roughly the recurrence of such spectres in Hawthorne’s own inner life, 
the intensity of his vision of evil becomes readily explicable. A condition 
in which the center of spiritual activity is capable of its own pollution 
predicates a number of considerations basic to human experience, in- 
cluding the iron fatality anterior to crime and shame, the omnipresence 
of sin, and the kinship of guilt which constitutes one of the most im- 
portant links in Hawthorne’s great chain of humanity. 


V 


We have seen a great many instances in which the heart, as image and 
symbol, has operated as the vehicle of various and complex artistic 
techniques. It serves sometimes as a marker constant throughout the 
narrative action which dramatizes its emblematic implications; it is 
employed as a medium of peripheral stimulation; it functions as an im- 
portant agent of symbolic prefiguration. In their several incarnations, 
the value of these inward and outward spheres to Hawthorne’s technique 
cannot be questioned. Attention to technique alone, of course, can leave 
the critic in much the position of the fellow who, seeking the ruby in the 
toad’s head, found only a few chips of colored glass. Successful technique, 
perhaps by definition, relates immediately to total creative worth, and 
I trust the previous sections of my study have made clear the nature of 
this relationship in Hawthorne’s writings. 

One thing still remains to be said in this matter of heart symbolism. 
Symbols are the media for the recapitulation, manipulation, and evalua- 
tion of man’s spiritual history and state. Symbols provide a means of ac- 
cess to what we might call the sphere of over-reality. I have no idea 
whether they penetrate to this sphere or whether they create and define 
it as they go; in either case, the symbolist must earn his right to work 
there. To the best of my knowledge, symbols may be justified (apart 
from a certain justification which inheres in them as engaging intel- 
lectual curiosities) in only three ways: by the original intensity under- 
lying their application, by the complexity of their interaction and de- 
velopment in a single work, or by the interpretive complexities which 
become apparent when they are traced through the corpus of an author’s 
works, All three are not generally to be met in the works of any artist 
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who deals in symbols. Spenser, in various places, fails by each of my 
criteria. Bunyan owes most of his power, I suspect, to the first. Criticism 
usually distinguishes Hawthorne for the second, and is, of course, 
justified in doing so, although Hawthorne not infrequently evinces a 
propensity to cut off the action of his symbols at crucial points. (The 
Marble Faun is a capital instance of this occasional defect, and we might 
be justified in including the end of “Young Goodman Brown” in our 
stricture.) 

My third criterion, which has not often been employed by criticism, 
can be freely illustratec by the material which has passed before us in 
this study and by parallel material which we have left unconsidered. 
Here is Richard Digby, his heart turned to rock by its own refusal to 
admit love; here is Roderick Elliston, his heart purified by love’s en- 
trance. Here is the dreamer of ““The Haunted Mind,” his heart stained 
by the processes of his own fantasy; here is Leonard Doane, vainly at- 
tempting to cleanse this stain. Here is old Mr. Smith (‘“‘Fancy’s Show 
Box’’), his heart invaded by the phantoms of meditated guilt; here is 
Ethan Brand, so long inured to guilt that the phantoms have deserted 
him. Here is the high tower of Hilda’s heart, here the catacomb of 
Miriam’s, here the fountain of Beatrice Rappaccini’s. Here is the proud 
and guilty heart of the Pyncheon mansion, barring-in Clifford and 
Hepzibah from the world; here is the isolated heart of Old Esther Dudley, 
barring-out the same world. Instance may be linked to instance at the 
reader’s leisure; Hawthorne’s writings afford matter for many additions. 
And these ramifications, qualifications, and complex parallels, I suggest— 
these complexities in the frame of a unified vision—constitute a main 
element in Hawthorne’s claim to the position of a major symbolic writer. 
They provide his own best defense against that traditional criticism 
which holds, failing to take cognizance of these numerous and significant 
variations within the norm of this central mode of symbolic expression, 
that Hawthorne is guilty of the monotonous reiteration of one limited 
preoccupation. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City, Missouri 





HAWTHORNE’S PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
HEAD AND HEART 


By Donatp A. RINGE 


RITICS have advanced various interpretations of Hawthorne’s 
attitude toward the problems of sin and the Fall of Man. Opinions 
have varied widely, from Randall Stewart’s statement that Hawthorne 
believed in the educative value of sin and in the idea of the Fortunate 
Fall,’ to Austin Warren’s opposite opinion that for Hawthorne sin is “‘not 
educative but warping,” that Hawthorne speculates on the problem of 
the Fall but refuses to believe it fortunate.? Certainly both men are right 
in believing that the problems of the Fall and of sin are important con- 
cerns to Hawthorne, but it is my belief that Stewart stops short of the 
central theme in terms of which Hawthorne’s works take on added 
meaning.* And Warren, in stating, for example, that Hawthorne is speak- 
ing for himself in Kenyon and Hilda in The Marble Faun,‘ leaves unre- 
solved the conflict between the ways of life of the two couples. In the 
light of his interpretation, the romance falls apart at the end, the theme 
which Hawthorne seems to have been developing suddenly denied in the 
closing passages. It is my contention that these and other difficulties can 
be obviated if we examine Hawthorne’s characters in terms of what F. O. 
Matthiessen calls the psychology of the head and heart.’ 
When the characters are examined in these terms, a central theme 
emerges in Hawthorne’s tales and romances—the problem of life in an 
evil world. Hawthorne explores possible solutions to the problem 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1948), pp. 263- 
264. 
2 Nathaniel Hawthorne, American Writers Series (New York: American, 1934), pp. xxix- 
xxxi. For statements of positions that lie between the extreme views of Stewart and Warren, 
see Gordon Roper, ed. The Scarlet Letter and Selected Prose Works (New York: Hendricks 
House, 1949), pp. xix-xlvi, and John C. Gerber, “Form and Content in The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” NEQ, xvit (1944), 25-55. Roper agrees that sin works for ultimate good in Hester 
and Dimmesdale (p. xxix). 

3 He writes that Hawthorne’s central moral is “the importance of understanding mankind 
in whole, and the need of man’s sympathy with man based upon the honest recognition of 
the good and evil in our common nature” (Hawthorne, p. 265). It is my contention that this 
is only half of Hawthorne’s moral, that there are implications here which need further de- 
velopment. 

4 Hawthorne, p. xxxi. See footnote 24 below. 

5 American Renaissance (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 337-351, esp. p. 345. 
I wish to thank too Professor Richard H. Fogle of Tulane University for introducing me to 
the possibilities of this interpretation and for reading and criticizing the manuscript. 

6 The recognition of evil in the world is a central idea in Hawthorne. In The Scarlet Letter 
alone one may cite numerous references to the omnipresence of evil, ¢.g., the presence of 
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throughout his works, and making use of the head-heart psychology, 
sees man torn between these two elements in his make-up. As Matthies- 
sen points out, the head and the heart may be called respectively thought 
and emotion, or perhaps reason and passion. To a certain extent, the 
heart may be equated with nature and the head with art, that is, intel!ec- 
tual activity in philosophy, art, or science. In other words, the head is 
that quality which raises men above the level of animals. We must not 
assume that Hawthorne placed his entire faith in either head or heart; 
rather, both are necessary elements that must be present in every man. 
Nor can we assume that either is inherently good or bad. Hawthorne 
often refers to the heart as a foul cavern,’ and the dangers of too great 
a reliance on heart alone are exemplified in the character of Hollings- 
worth in The Blithedale Romance.* The head, however, is inherently no 
better. The cold, speculative, intellectual man commits a sin of isolation 
which must eventually destroy him. Coverdale in Blithedale and Hol- 
grave in The House of the Seven Gables are good examples. Coverdale’s 
prying interest in other people’s hearts almost dehumanizes him,° and 
Holgrave’s inward-looking intellectual attitude almost destroys his 
heart.!¢ 

One solution to the problem of successful life, then, would seem to lie 
in a balance between head and heart. Holgrave is saved from his sin by 
the achievement of just such a balance. His union with Phoebe adds 
heart, or human sympathy, to the strong quality of head or intellect that 
he already possesses. The balance is satisfactory, and the young lovers 





Mistress Hibbins in the town, and Hester’s recognition of evil in Chapter v of that book, 
in which she senses evil in magistrate and minister, in sanctimonious matron and blushing 
maiden. 

7 See the coxciusion of “Earth’s Holocaust,” Works, Riverside edition, 13 vols. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1883), m, 455. This edition will hereafter be referred to as Works, and 
documentation in my text will be to volumes and pages in this edition. See also Randall 
Stewart, ed. The American Notebooks (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1932), p. 98, for a 
long passage in which Hawthorne describes the heart as a cavern containing several levels 
of good and evil, the greatest good being deepest. In his footnote to the passage, Stewart 
cites passages from the Works in which the heart is compared to a cavern. 

* Hawthorne stresses the point that Hollingsworth’s finest gift was his great heart, but 
since it overbalances the head, the reformer is somehow incomplete. Because he lacks 
controlling intellect, Hollingsworth’s heart is destroyed as philanthropy becomes his one 
“ruling passion, in one exclusive channel” (Works, v, 595). 

* He says, “That cold tendency, between instinct and intellect, which made me pry 
with a speculative interest into people’s passions and impulses, appeared to have gone far 
towards unhumanizing my heart” (Works, v, 495). 

10 The inward-looking tendency is objectified by Holgrave’s interest in daguerreotypes 
and the “Alice Story,” and in his temptation to violate the sanctity of Phoebe’s soul with 
mesmerism. 
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submerge themselves in the great mass of humanity and live happily 
ever after in blissful anonymity." For some, of course, this solution is 
not possible. Clifford and Hepzibah have become much too isolated ever 
to renew the normal lifesaving intercourse with their fellowmen,” and 
men like Ethan Brand and the Man of Adamant turn their backs com- 
pletely on mankind, and in their isolation their hearts eventually become 
stone. When the heart becomes completely withered, the intellect, which 
must necessarily be egocentric, assumes complete control and thereby 
destroys all possibility of the individual’s achieving remorse and insight 
through human understanding. The Unpardonable Sin is the result of 
the complete separation of head and heart." It should be apparent, then, 
that one solution to the problem of life lies in the simple balance of head 
and heart. Through this balance of intellect and ego with human sym- 
pathy ard love, men may attain the happiness of Hawthorne’s unselfish 
young lovers. 

This, however, is not the only solution to the problem, and for a small 
number of people the alternative is the most satisfactory one. What 
kind of world, after all, would one be, made up of Holgraves and Phoebes, 
of anonymous young couples like that in “The Great Carbuncle”? It 
would not be the sort of world in which the seeker after truth in science, 
art, or morals would be satisfied to live. Therefore, Hawthorne seems to 
say, if one wishes to rise above the common level of humanity, he must 
divorce himself from men and deliberately court the sin of isolation. Even 
though he should fail," he can achieve the greatest insight into the human 


11 Similarly it is through the agency of his wife that Roderick Elliston is retrieved from 
his isolated state in “Egotism; or, the Bosom Serpent”; and in “The Great Carbuncle” 
the anonymous young couple who seek the Carbuncleare solicitous of each other’s welfare 
and selfless in their devotion. They submerge themselves in life, finally, in much the same 
way as do Holgrave and Phoebe. 

12 It is doubtful that Clifford would have survived his leap from the window into the 
great center of humanity (Works, 111, 199-201), and it is impossible for Hepzibah and 
Clifford to go to church and so mingle again in the great surge of humanity (1, 202-204). 

18 Hawthorne wrote: “The Unpardonable Sin might consist in a want of love and rever- 
ence for the Human Soul; in consequence of which, the investigator pried into its dark 
depths, not with a hope or purpose of making it better, but from a cold philosophical 
curiosity,—content that it should be wicked in whatever kind or degree, and only desiring 
to study it out. Would not this, in other words, be a separation of the intellect from the 
heart?” (Stewart, The American Notebooks, p. 106). The intellectual curiosity overbal- 
ances the warm sympathy of the heart. 

M4 Aylmer, in “The Birthmark,” fails in his noble quest to remove “the fatal flaw of 
humanity” (Works, 11, 50). Aylmer fails to achieve the final human understanding that the 
stain he tries to remove is as deep as life itself. The spiritual perfection he seeks cannot be 
projected into human form, for even the best of men share in the general sinfulness of 
mankind. Aylmer is doomed to fail, and he commits the sin of divorcing head and heart in 
himself, but Hawthorne seems to me to hint here that every man of genius must do the 
same thing and likewise fail. 
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problem in no other way. All of Hawthorne’s seekers, his scientists, ar- 
tists, and moral speculators, are men of this type, and they are his most 
complex and most interesting characters. 

A good example is Owen Warland, the protagonist of “The Artist of 
the Beautiful.” Warland, a man of genius, is capable of practical suc- 
cess in a workaday world, as witness his repairing of the town clock, but 
this is not enough for him, for he sees in such success only the cold, un- 
imaginative sagacity of Peter Hovenden, his former master. He is re- 
pelled by that which “converted [everything] into a dream except the 
densest matter of the physical world,”’ by that which considers all men 
mad “who seek other prizes than the dusty one along the highway” 
(m, 514-515). Peter Hovenden is partially representative of all mankind, 
and Owen, who cannot submit himself to such a fate, must isolate him- 
self deliberately from ‘‘the common business of life.” 

The isoiation is not easily effected, however, for Owen Warland, a 
complex character, is a creature of both head and heart. Indeed in his 
struggle toward the beautiful, he is almost torn between the two. His 
love for Annie, Peter Hovenden’s daughter, comes into conflict with his 
intellectual desire for the beautiful. He tries to achieve a reconciliation 
of the two desires, but this is impossible. When Annie fails for the first 
time to achieve an understanding of his pursuit, Owen feels so thwarted 
that he falls to completely earthly pursuits. He gives himself over to the 
grossest desires for wine and physical pleasure. 

Yet the ideal of beauty that he had once perceived remained with him 
and was awakened again symbolically in the figure of a splendid butterfly 
which flew in the window while he was rioting, and fluttered about his 
head. His return to his ideal, however, entails a concomitant isolation 
which Owen is not yet willing to accept, for he still hopes for union with 
Annie. Indeed, he fights against the “moral cold” of isolation, and when 
he learns that Annie is to marry Robert Danforth, the blacksmith, he 
smashes the physical symbol of beauty on which he has labored for 
months. Owen has not yet achieved the final insight, for had Annie been 
the ideal, understanding partner he imagined her capable of being, he 
would have achieved another type of beauty, and his present quest 
would have been fruitless." 

The stunned artist, however, can only sink again to be a creature of 
the flesh, and ceases “‘to be an inhabitant of the better sphere that lies 
unseen around us.” He loses all faith in the ideal, and begins to resort to 
the wisdom which trusts only in the actuality around him. ‘‘This,” says 
Hawthorne, “is the calamity of men whose spiritual part dies out of 


’ He and Annie would have become another Holgrave and Phoebe, another couple of 
the type found in “The Great Carbuncle.” 
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them and leaves the grosser understanding to assimilate them more and 
more to the things of which alone it can take cognizance” (m, 525). But 
Owen Warland’s spirit only slept, and was again awakened to his former 
pursuit of the ideal. 

This time, Owen Warland is ready to make the sacrifice and accept 
his necessary isolation from the mass of humanity. He succeeds in ob- 
jectifying his vision of beauty in a mechanical butterfly and brings it to 
Annie and her earthy family. The reactions of the various members are 
significant. Annie, and the others too, can understand little more than 
the immense pecuniary value of the butterfly; her husband cannot even 
understand what has been accomplished; Peter Hovenden cannot appre- 
ciate anything but material existence. Here are the attitudes of the world 
of men, to which the artist can never return. 

Yet Warland is not crushed when Annie’s child destroys his work of 
art, for “he had caught a far other butterfly than this.’”” And Hawthorne 
notes that “when the artist rose high enough to achieve the beautiful, 
the symbol by which he made it perceptible to mortal senses became of 
little value in his eyes while his spirit possessed itself in the enjoyment of 
the reality” (m1, 535-536). Owen Warland had achieved the supreme iso- 
lation which made him not only apart from but also in advance of man- 
kind. And the insight which he had achieved is the supreme triumph of 
the human spirit. 

Thus it can be seen that Hawthorne believed that he who would move 
in advance of mankind, who would try to cut himself free from actuality 
in his pursuit of the ideal, be it philosophical or artistic truth, must neces- 
sarily incur the penalty of isolation. In the moral sphere, too, it is only 
the sinner who can rise above the common anonymity of humankind. 
This idea is given its fullest development in The Scarlet Letter, Haw- 
thorne’s ripest work. 

This romance develops the theme of the effect of evil upon men, and 
Hawthorne explores the possible solutions to the problem of human life 
by making use of the psychology of the head and heart. The Puritan 
society is an evil one—a society which collectively has committed the 
sins of Ego and Pride. Mistress Hibbins, the town witch, notes the evil 
that is present, and the egocentric self-satisfaction of the old matrons at 
the scaffold scene substantiates this fact. If further proof is needed, 
one may consider the Puritan ministers, whose intellectual developmen! 
makes them incapable of sitting in honest judgment on a woman’s heart." 

In this society, Hawthorne places three characters who represent three 


6 It would, perhaps, not be unfair to say that here, as in “The May-Pole of Merry 
Mount” and “The Gentle Boy,” the Puritans represent the head divorced to a large extent 
from the heart. 
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of several possibilities for action in the evil world. It must be noted that 
none of the three characters represents the head or heart in complete 
isolation; rather, all illustrate the two in conflict. This conflict is least 
apparent in Chillingworth, for he has obviously already developed an 
overbalance of head before he enters the Puritan community. Already, 
his unnatural physical form has been molded by his remarkable intelli- 
gence, and his dim, bleared eyes distort everything he looks at with his 
cold, intellectual power. 

Yet Chillingworth, like Ethan Brand," is a man who had once had 
heart, and who still retains possibilities for good when he enters the 
Puritan society. Even his expression is ‘calm, meditative, and scholar- 
like.” Indeed, he recognizes his sin in wronging Hester—a sin which was 
after all an understandably human one which arose from a desire for the 
simple, human bliss open to all mankind. At this point, Roger Chilling- 
worth is still capable of remorse and is still able to rejoin the great heart 
of mankind. In his desire, however, for a personal revenge, he pries into 
the secrets of Dimmesdale’s heart, and the latent evil in the man pos- 
sesses him. He pulls at the minister’s heart strings and looks into him 
with curiosity. The sin of the intellect and the ego has developed into 
what in its effects becomes the Unpardonable Sin, for Chillingworth 
can feel no remorse. 

Chillingworth tells Hester this in so many words when she meets him 
after the second scaffold scene (Dimmesdale’s midnight vigil on the 
scaffold). Hester shows Chillingworth the way to his salvation if he will 
only find it in his heart to pardon. Should he be capable of this, good 
might result to him, and him alone. But Chillingworth’s heart is already 
withered. He rejects the heart; indeed, he cannot do otherwise in his 
return to the faith of his fathers. After this point, his fate is sealed, and 
there can be no release for the remorseless physician. He has become the 
victim of a dominant purpose which has so completely dehumanized him 
that he cannot exist in a world of men after Dimmesdale’s death. 
Chillingworth, then, is a man who in the beginning of the novel stands 
in @ position superior to that of anyone in the community, a position 
which he has achieved through isolation and study. When, however, he 
embarks on his revenge, he becomes, perhaps, representative of the society 
itself in its worst form,'* and descends to a moral position below that of 
the Puritans themselves. 


Chillingworth, Rappaccini, and Ethan Brand are three seekers whose hearts have been 
so withered by intellect that they are incapable of being softened by remorse. 

TIT consider the Puritans to have committed the sin of egotism—a sin of the head. 
Chillingworth’s sin comes then to be an intensification of the Puritans’ overbalance of in- 
tellect. 
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With Hester and Dimmesdale, however, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent, for in them there is present a true head-heart struggle which en- 
ables them to achieve insight and rise above the moral level of the com- 
munity. Each one sins and each is isolated by the sin, but the effects of 
evil take different paths in each and lead each to a different resolution. 
The reason for this is that the balance of head and heart is different in 
each. Hester is pictured throughout the early chapters of the book as a 
creature of the heart. Her passionate nature is described, and the gener- 
osity of her heart is attested by Dimmesdale and by the works of charity 
that she performs in the community.’® Dimmesdale, on the other hand, 
since he is a Puritan minister, must necessarily be a creature of the head. 
Though of course he has fine spiritual sensibilities, and though the heart 
is probably the cause of his sin, Hawthorne continually mentions the 
learning he has brought from Europe, the intellectual discussions between 
the minister and the doctor, and the union of “two cultivated minds’’ 
that arose between the two.” 

After the first scaffold scene, Hester and Dimmesdale begin to work 
out their penance in isolation, and in both characters, the isolation takes 
the same form. Both give themselves over to introspection, which cannot 
lead to genuine penitence. Hester becomes absorbed with a “morbid 
meddling of conscience,’’ and continues to focus her attention on self 
when she feels that none is so guilty as she. Though she is capable of 
detecting sin in others, still she fights against the recognition which can 
mean her salvation. Hester’s heart, however, cannot be turned completely 
to head, for she is fortunate in having little Pearl, who, Hawthorne com- 
ments, helps Hester keep a reasonable balance (v, 144). 

Dimmesdale, on the other hand, suffers in complete isolation, for the 
sin is all within him, and his torture is unmitigated by any human love. 
Thus Dimmesdale becomes suspicious of all mankind and seeks reasons 
for his keeping silent. Yet it is clear that Dimmesdale’s heart has been 
opened by the sin and that his fall is working for good. He is already a 
better minister than his colleagues. Some of them have spent “years in 
acquiring abstruse lore,” some have a “shrewd, hard, iron, or granite 
understanding,” others have developed their mental powers through toil 
over books and patient thought. Dimmesdale is capable of ‘‘addressing 
the whole human brotherhood in the heart’s native language”’ (v, 172- 
173). This ability has been acquired through his sin. Thus, though his 
introspection continues, indeed reaches a peak of intensity as Dimmes- 
dale begins to flog himself and keep vigils, still it is a healthy sign that he 
is incapable of self-deception. 


19 Works, v, 78, 91, 107, passim. % Tbid., v, 88, 151, 153, passim. 
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Dimmesdale is released from this unhealthy state by his meeting with 
Hester and Pearl in the second scaffold scene. As he takes Pearl by the 
hand, there comes to him “what seemed a tumultuous rush of new life, 
other life than his own, pouring like a torrent into his heart, and hurry- 
ing through all his veins, as if the mother and the child were communi- 
cating their vital warmth to his half-torpid system” (v, 185-186). The 
effects of his partial return to human warmth are immediate, for the 
following day “he preached a discourse which was held to be the richest 
and most powerful” (v, 191) he had ever given. Dimmesdale’s insight, 
however, is not yet complete. Though his heart has been softened, still 
his head conflicts with it, for he still dreads public exposure and covers 
up with a small lie the mystery of the glove found on the scaffold. But the 
reunion with the chain of humanity has done its work. There is no more 
bloody scourge, no more fasts and vigils for the young minister. 

While the minister is thus gaining heart, Hester, on the other hand, is 
developing mind. It is true that Hester’s works of charity continue to 
show her almost inexhaustible human tenderness to those who are sick 
or in trouble. But at the same time, Hester exhibits a marble coldness of 
impression which shows ‘‘that her life had turned, in a great measure, 
from passion and feeling, to thought.’ So isolated had she become that 
“she assumed a freedom of speculation” unknown in the colony. Conse- 
quently, her ‘“‘heart had lost its regular and healthy throb,” and she 
“wandered without a clew in the dark labyrinth of mind” (v, 198-201). 
What Hester needed now was the final touch of heart. 

This effect is partially achieved in Hester in the second scaffold scene. 
Her heart is opened to Dimmesdale, and she loses herself in trying to 
save him. Her interview with Chillingworth on the edge of the forest 
illustrates this fact. Hester becomes aware of the deep injury she has 
done the minister in allowing him to live unaware of the evil that is close 
to him in the form of Chillingworth. In the early misanthropy of her 
own trouble, she had left the minister to his doom. But “since the night 
of his vigil,” Hawthorne notes, “all her sympathies towards him had been 
both softened and invigorated” (v, 231). 

Thus Hester, through her long struggle in the moral wilderness, and 
through her isolation from the community, has acquired an intellect 
which enables her to look at human institutions with a fresh point of 
view. She has become strong, and though she has perhaps learned many 
things amiss, still her great heart remains. It is the heart that tempts her 
to plan to run away with Dimmesdale, to try to retrieve what human 
happiness she can from the cold isolation of her life. But one who has 
gone as far afield as Hester cannot return. Her sin, her penance and re- 
morse, and the insight she has acquired will not permit her to sink again 
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into anonymity. The price of her new intelligence of both head and heart 
is isolation, an isolation as supreme, perhaps, as Owen Warland’s. Per- 
haps she tries to return to the common level of life when she leaves the 
colony with little Pearl. She who has insight into life, however, cannot 
live so unreal an existence and must return to the reality of her Puritan 
home. People come to her for help, and the symbol on her breast becomes 
transfigured. Through her sin, Hester rises to a greater height than she 
could ever have attained without her fall, remorse, and long penance. 
She no longer makes the mistake of believing egotistically that she 
could be the prophetess of a new relation between men and women. She 
understands her own sin and shame, and lives a selfless life which con- 
cerns itself not at all with personal profit and enjoyment. Her service 
becomes her victory, and she learns with Owen Warland “that the re- 
ward of all high performance must be sought within itself, or sought in 
vain,” 

A similiar effect of the redemptive value of evil can be noted in Dimmes- 
dale. We have already seen that after the second scaffold scene, Dimmes- 
dale’s heart has been softened. His meeting with Hester in the forest 
works a similar effect in him. Here in the moral wilderness with his part- 
ner in sin, he can at last be true; he can turn completely out of himself and 
forget all his selfish fears. The union of the two hearts is effected as they 
sit hand in hand. Dimmesdale has heretofore watched with morbid zea! 
each breath of emotion that he experienced, each thought that he had; 
his mind had been “darkened and confused by the very remorse 
which harrowed it.” Now at last there appears, however, ‘‘a glimpse 
of human affection and sympathy, a new life, and a true one, in ex- 
change for the heavy doum which he was now expiating” (v, 240-241). 
Dimmesdale, then, attempts to escape into the great heart of humanity 
and lose himself in anonymity. It is impossible for him to do so, however, 
for as a result of the sin he has become so isolated from humankind that 
he cannot return. 

Yet his attempt to escape brings him good results, for as Hawthorne 
notes: ““Tempted by a dream of happiness, he had yielded himself, with 
deliberate choice, as he had never done before, to what he knew was 
deadly sin” (v, 265). The influence of the sin looses a deadly poison 


21 Works, 11, 532-533. Warren interprets the last paragraphs of The Scarlet Letter to mean 
that Hester has become warped rather than educated by her sin, that she can point to the 
Promised Land but not enter (Hawthorne, p. xxix). { believe rather that Hester’s under- 
standing of her own sin, her realization of her own relation to the rest of humanity, and 
her recognition of the fact that only a semi-divine creature could become the prophetess 
she once aspired to be bespeak an insight into human life which she could have gained 
only by sinning. For other interpretations of this passage, see Roper (Scarlet Letter, p. 
xxix) and Gerber (“Form and Content,” p. 55). 
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through his whole system, and he is tempted and frightened by doubts 
and a gratuitous desire for evil. This idea is objectified as he leaves the 
forest in his encounters with the deacon, the maiden, the sailor, and 
others. Dimmesdale has fallen again, has recreated his sin, but this time 
the fall has a beneficent effect, for Dimmesdale fully recognizes for the 
first time “his sympathy and fellowship with wicked mortals, and the 
world of perverted spirits” (v, 265). The old egocentric self is gone, and 
he walks out of the forest a new man, “‘a wiser one; with a knowledge of 
hidden mysteries which the simplicity of the former never could have 
reached.” “‘A bitter kind of knowledge that!” (v, 266), Hawthorne com- 
ments, but it is the supreme knowledge, the recognition of evil which not 
only isolates the individual, but also raises him above the ordinary level 
of men. 

Just as the second scaffold scene enabled the minister to achieve re- 
union with men and thereby caused him to deliver a fine sermon, so also 
does the recognition of the common bond after the forest scene produce 
a like result. But here, since the minister has now achieved the deepest 
insight, his sermon is much more effective. Dimmesdale writes the Elec- 
tion Sermon immediately after he returns from the forest. The composi- 
tion in this instance is controlled not by the head but the heart, for “he 


= wrote with such an impulsive flow of thought and emotion, that he 


fancied himself inspired” (v, 268). The effect on the listeners, too, is not 
one which can be grasped through the use of the head. Hawthorne does 
not give us a word of the sermon, rather purposefully refrains from doing 
so. Dimmesdale is not instructing, not preaching, not warning. He is 
expressing his common bond with men, and the only way Hawthorne 
can express this is through treating the sermon as a piece of music, the 
art form which is most divorced from intellect, and which has perhaps 
the purest emotive values. There is expressed throughout the sermon, 
the cry of pain— 

the complaint of a human heart, sorrow-laden, perchance guilty, telling its secret, 
whether of guilt or sorrow, to the great heart of mankind; beseeching its sym- 
pathy or forgiveness,—at every moment,—in each accent,—and never in vain! 
It was this profound and continual undertone that gave the clergyman his most 
appropriate power.” 


Dimmesdale’s triumph, then, is the supreme one, for through his fall 
and isolation, and through his remorse, he achieves a recognition, an in- 


" Works, v, 289-290. It can be argued that when the evil background of the Election 
Sermon has been considered, the sermon itself is the supreme hypocrisy. We must recog- 
nize, however, that this is the only way that the minister can produce his good results. 
The sermon may be considered, then, the supreme consummation of the artist’s gift. 
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sight more profound than that of any other character in the book. But 
Dimmesdale, like all men who achieve a position so high above the com- 
mon horde of humanity, is doomed to fail. Few of the people in the com- 
munity understand fully the message his insight qualified him to give. 
Even many of those who see the mark on his chest misinterpret its sig- 
nificance, and many deny that it existed at all. Thus though Dimmesdale 
achieves the highest moral triumph that man is capable of, his is not the 
ideal solution. That solution rests in Hester, who does not achieve true 
insight until she leaves the colony and loses herself in the mass of men. 
She learns in time, however, that only in the colony does her reality lie, 
that the world of men is a meaningless sham. With this insight, she re- 
turns, assumes again her stigma, and reminds the people constantly of 
the omnipresence of sin. It is only in the Hester Prynnes of the world 
that gradual and perhaps continuing moral progress for man can be 
hoped for or sought. 

It seems obvious to me that Hawthorne intended his characters to be 
read in this way, that he intended to show that man must fall if he is to 
rise to heights above the normal level of men. This same theme of the 
Fortunate Fall is one of the central problems in The Marble Faun. Here, 
Hawthorne creates a Faun-like creature, a child of nature who has ‘‘no 
conscience, no remorse, no burden on the heart, no troublesome recollec- 
tions of any sort; no dark future either” (v1, 27—-28)—in short, a creature 
of heart who, lacking in the element of the intellect, is something less 
than human. Donatello, who perhaps represents Adam before the Fall, 
sins in a moment of great passion, and as we would expect a Hawthorne 
character to do, isolates himself in a tower far off in the mountains. But 
Donatello learns, as Dimmesdale learns, that remorse which looks in- 
ward is not enough, that only through love and a return to life will he 
find a soul. For Kenyon notes, ‘‘as his mind roused itself,—as it rose to a 
higher life than he had hitherto experienced,—whatever had been true 
and permanent within him revived by the self-same impulse. So has it 
been with his love” (v1, 324-325). Donatello retains the vitality of his 
affection and develops a deepened character—the result of a “‘vivified 
intellect, and of spiritual instruction that had come through sorrow and 
remorse; so that instead of the wild boy, the thing of sport: ze, animal 
nature, the sylvan Faun, here was now the man of feeling and intelli- 
gence” (v1, 367). But to attain this position, Donatello had to sin and 
sacrifice whatever normal happiness the world can give. 

The same is generally true of Miriam. She, a rich creature of heart 
and mind, had already achieved some insight into life when she saw that 
if Donatello was to survive in the world, he must become “as wise and 
as wretched as all the rest of mankind” (v1, 171). Through her sin and 
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remorse, and through her warm union of heart with Donatello, she too 
achieves insight, for she asks Kenyon: 


Was that very sin,—into which Adam precipitated himself and all his race,— 
was it the destined means by which, over a long pathway of toil and sorrow, we 
are to attain a higher, brighter, and profounder happiness, than our lost birth- 
right gave? Will not this idea account for the permitted existence of sin, as no 
other theory can? [v1, 491] 


The answer that Hawthorne gives, it seems to me, is a qualified yes—for 
some men. And those who follow that path-—as every real genius must— 
will achieve their insight only through sin and isolation. In this way 
only can the true seeker succeed, and this is the solution that Owen 
Warland, Aylmer, Dimmesdale, and Hester achieve. 

But there is another solution which entails its own sacrifice. It must 
be noted that when Miriam poses the question, Kenyon refuses to follow 
her; but he does not turn his back completely on the truth.” He perceives 
the truth through his intellect, not his heart (had it come through his 
heart, he could not have turned back), and he mentions it to Hilda, the 
symbol of almost complete spiritual perfection. Kenyon offers this inter- 
pretation of Donatello’s transformation to Hilda 


He perpetrated a great crime; and his remorse, gnawing into his soul, has awak- 
ened it; developing a thousand high capabilities, moral and intellectual, which we 
never should have dreamed of asking for, within the scanty compass of the 
Donatello whom we knew. [v1, 519] 


Kenyon then develops the implications of this interpretation. 


Sin has educated Donatello, and elevated him. Is sin, then,—which we deem 
such a dreadful blackness in the universe,—is it, like sorrow, merely an element 
of human education, through which we struggle to a higher and purer state 
than we could otherwise have attained? Did Adam fall, that we might ultimately 
rise to a far loftier paradise than his? [v1, 519] 


Hilda will not accept this, but she cannot refute it, and Kenyon, faced 
with a choice, turns his back on this truth, balancing his intellect with 
his love for the girl.* And just as Phoebe becomes graver and more 


3 To a certain extent he is another Holgrave, and he follows Holgrave’s path. Both 
eventually turn their backs on speculation and immerse themselves, through love and 
marriage, in the great sea of humanity. 

* Warren believes (Hawthorne, p. xxxi) that it is Hawthorne who turns his back on this 
speculation, implying that Hawthorne is speaking through the characters of Hilda and 
Kenyon. I rather believe that he is speaking through all four characters, and that it is a 
mistake to look for a single reconciliation in the book. Warren does not consider that 
there may be more than one possibility for reconciliation; that there may be more than one 
path for Man to follow in this life. 
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womanly as a result of her experience, so also is Hilda humanized and 
made more tender by the crime she has witnessed. When she accepts 
Miriam’s bracelet, we recognize this fact.» Kenyon and Hilda, then, like 
Holgrave and Phoebe, and the couple in “The Great Carbuncle,” will 
be absorbed into the great heart of mankind. And since they take the 
path different from that of Donatello and Miriam, they must sacrifice 
the noblest qualities of man and rest content in what is happy in the 
normal lives of men. And symbolic of their inability to understand 
completely the priceless insight which their old friends now possess, 
they seem to see Miriam standing on the other side of a fathomless 
abyss. 

In The Marble Faun, then, Hawthorne presents both of his solutions 
to the problem of life. Men can act in either of two ways in this evil world, 
and each way entails its own sacrifice and its own reward. If man is to 
develop the noblest qualities of mind and heart and so achieve true 
and profound insight into the problem of human existence, he must sin, 
incur the perilous state of isolation and sacrifice whatever happiness 
can be achieved in a troubled world. On the other hand, he may seek 
his earthly blisses and sacrifice his individuality in the common anonym- 
ity of ordinary life. The solutions are equally satisfactory, but Haw- 
thorne surely implies that only in the former is there hope for true moral 
progress. In an evil world, then, man is presented with two alternatives. 
They are mutually exclusive and cannot be reconciled. Confronted 
with the problem of life in an evil world, the good and intelligent man 
has this choice—and choose he must. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


*% T take this to mean that Hilda is no longer repulsed by Miriam and her crime, but 
now understands and sympathizes with Miriam and her spiritual suffering. Hilda has 
added to her own quality of heart. 





VICTOR HUGO AS A HUMORIST BEFORE 1840 
By Orin H. Moore 


HERE has long been rather general agreement, especially among 
American critics, that Victor Hugo was devoid of a sense of humor. 
For example, in 1869, J. Burroughs commented in a review of The Man 
Who Laughs: “Most American readers . . . will feel the want of humor 
more than anything else.’ If a book by Hugo dealing with laughter fell 
ignominiously below the proud American standard of humor, it is not 
surprising to find T. S. Perry criticizing such “wild novels” as Bug- 
Jargal and Han d’Islande for being ‘without a trace of humor.’” More 
modern American critics usually continue in the same vein. Rather 
typical is the comment of C. H. C. Wright, who declares that “(Hugo was 
quite without a sense of humor.’* Even Elliott M. Grant, one of the 
leading contemporary defenders of Hugo, can argue in extenuation of the 
poet-novelist-dramatist’s alleged lack of written humor only that his 
conversation was sometimes witty.‘ In general, critics seem to reason a 
priori that the supremely egotistic disciple of the melancholy Chateau- 
briand could not possibly have become a humorist. 
It may be observed first that such criticism is almost tantamount to 
a negation of Hugo’s talent as a poet, provided we accept Henri Bergson’s 
dicta that every poet is a wit and that there is only a shade of difference 
between plays on words and poetic metaphors.’ Moreover, even if we 
disbelieve in Bergson,® it is still impossible to leave out of account the 
theoretical importance of the comic in the Préface de Cromwell,’ as well as 
the author’s practical success as a humorist in Act Iv of Ruy Blas and 
in Art d’étre Grand-pére. Another fact to be considered is that there are 


1 The Nation, 1x (Dec. 9, 1869), 510. 

2 “Victor Hugo,” Atlantic Monthly, xxxvi (Aug. 1875), 168. 

* A History of French Literature (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1912), p. 688. 

‘“For in conversation he sometimes found the amusing remark or nuance which his 
written work largely lacks”—The Career of Victor Hugo (Harvard Univ. Press, 1945), p. 
127. 

5 “Tout poéte pourra donc se révéler homme d’esprit quand il lui plaira”—Henri Berg- 
son, Le Rire (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1912), p. 108. “Aussi ne trouvera-t-on souvent qu’une 
nuance de différence entre le jeu de mots, d’une part, et la métaphore poétique. . . de 
Pautre”—ibid., p. 123. 

* For criticism of Bergson’s “ingenious but palpably mistaken” theory of the comic, 
see ¢.g. the Earl of Listowel, A Critical History of Modern Aesthetics (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1933), p. 261. 

7 “Ainsi, que les pédants étourdis (I’un m’exclut pas l’autre) prétendent que le difforme, 
le laid, le grotesque, ne doit jamais étre un objet d’imitation pour l’art, on leur répond que 
le grotesque, c’est la comédie, et qu’apparemment la comédie fait partie de l’art”—Préface 
de Cromwell (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1912), p. 24. 
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few other nineteenth-century writers who refer to laughter as frequently 
as Hugo does. It is my purpose to trace chronologically the development 
of this rather neglected comic element, beginning with some of Hugo’s 
youthful works which, in spite of glaring faults, furnish indispensable 
data for understanding his natural bent, and the eventual maturing of 
his talents. The present study will not go beyond the year 1839, a division 
point which has been selected for a reason to be explained later. The 
word “‘comic” will be used as defined in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (second edition) under “‘laughable’’: “comic . . . being chiefly 
used of literary compositions whose object is to excite laughter.’”’ Simi- 
larly, the word comédie will be used as defined in the Dictionnaire 
Général: “‘Piéce de théAtre qui excite le rire... .” 

Only faint traces of the comic may be detected in the first version of 
Bug-Jargal, which appeared in the Conservateur littéraire in 1820.' 
Passing mention will be made here of two jests, which may be classified 
as clichés: according to Sergeant Thadée, Captain Delmar’s son was 
always most joyful when the time came to decline the invariable (and 
easy) word “cornu, la corne, cornu, de la corne’’; and to this standard 
classroom joke, the sergeant adds a hoary witticism about tear-provoking 
onions (pp. 537-528). We may find in Bug-Jargal, however, two feeble 
examples of genuine humor, which perhaps deserve a very little more 
attention. In one case, Sergeant Thadée, who rescues Captain Delmar’s 
French dog from a British camp, retires to a corner of the tent and is lost 
from view as he nurses his injured arm. When he overhears Captain 
Delmar praise his ingenuity, nevertheless, he cannot forbear to inter- 
pose deprecatingly aud unexpectedly: ‘‘Vous étes bien bon, mon capitaine.” 
The sergeant’s characteristic modesty, together with the surprise at hear- 
ing his voice, convulse the audience. Captain Delmar himself arouses 
general laughter by the mock seriousness of his tone when he solemnly 
talks about making a bell-handle out of the crippled paw of the beloved 
dog Rask (pp. 548, 540). 

Before turning thumbs down irrevocably upon such samples of at- 
tempted humor, we should bear in mind two things. First, the specimens 
at least are Hugo’s own, uninfluenced by Shakespeare. The second is 
suggested by the subtitle of the first edition of Bug-Jargal, which reads 
(p. 537): EXTRAIT D’UN OUVRAGE INTITULE: LES CONTES 
SOUS LA TENTE. Bug-Jargal was thus supposed to be relaied before a 
company, and the imaginative Hugo manifestly had audience reaction 
constantly in mind. He therefore carefully staged Sergeant Thadée’s 


8 Reproduced in Bug-Jargal (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1910), pp. 537- 
561. 
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surprise disclaimer, as well as Captain Delmar’s mock serious threat. 
In embryonic form, to be sure, Hugo’s later acknowledged mastery of 
descriptions of crowds is thus already in evidence, especially his feeling 
for the sort of humor which seems utterly flat when taken out of its 
proper setting, but may appear funny in the presence of a group. 

In that other “wild novel,” Han d’Islande, which was published early 
in February, 1823, there is also no evidence of imitation of Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, the pages of Han d’Islande abound in horrible 
laughter, the commonest type being naturally the rire de Satan, like 
the sound of crushing a skull. It may be noted in this connection that 
Hugo was already obsessed with the idea that a laugh could be a perma- 
nent and hideous deformity. For instance, a laugh, like an incurable 
wound, distorts the dark half-opened lips of Nychol Orugix, executioner 
of Drontheimhus.® Hugo in this way anticipates the macabre description 
of laughter in les Travailleurs de la Mer,'® not to mention the ghastly 
grimace depicted in Homme qui rit. 

Of frequent occurrence in Han d’Islande is also the primitive sort 
of laughter that proceeds from a lusty feeling of personal superiority, 
and is an illustration of the “sudden glory” school of humor defined by 
Hobbes in his Leviathan." For example, the ubiquitous executioner 
Nychol Orugix contemptuously derides the weak-stomached Spiagudry, 


who is horrified to see a hermit drinking sea water to mortify himself. 
Nychol laughs most triumphantly, however, at the prospect of hanging 
Han d’Islande. Then there is the monstrous “little man’ himself who 
laughs most rudely, when Count d’Ahlefeld offers unreservedly the op- 


* Han d’Islande (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1910), p. 184. Cf. p. 95: “Le 
bas de son visage, entiérement rasé, laissait voir sa bouche grande et profonde, dont un rire 
hideux entr’ouvrait les lévres noires comme les bords d’une plaie incurable.” 

10“. . Les dents ricanaient. Le cété inquiétant du rire, c’est l’imitation qu’en fait la 
téte de mort”—Les Travailleurs dela Mer (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1911), 
p. 381. 

4 “Groos is a modern adherent of the ‘sudden glory’ school, for he believes that the 
comic comes into being whenever we perceive the absurdity of an object, and, at the same 
time, are conscious of a feeling of personal superiority”—The Earl of Listowel, op. cit., 
p. 260. Thomas Hobbes says: “ ‘Sudden glory’ is the passion which maketh those ‘grimaces’ 
called ‘laughter’; and is caused either by some sudden act of their own, that pieaseth them; 
or by the apprehension of some deformed thing in another by comparison whereof they 
suddenly applaud themselves. And it is incident most to them, that are conscious of the 
fewest abilities in themselves; who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, by 
observing the imperfections of other men. And therefore much laughter at the defects of 
others, is a sign of pusillanimity. .. . For of great minds, one of the proper works is, to 
help and free others from scorn; and compare themselves only with the most able.” 
Leviathan, ed. Henry Morley (London: George Routledge and Sons, 1885), 1, 6, p. 34. [am 
indebted to my colleague Prof. A. R. Chandler for these references. 
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portunity for le meurtre, le viol, le sacrilége, l’incendie, and le pillage. The 
“little man,” in his superior way, knows that he can commit all the acts 
of violence he pleases without the help of the Grand Chancellor of Den- 
mark and Norway. Only Ordener (= Hugo) is too noble to sneer at the 
misfortunes of others, but instead indulges in occasional light irony." 
He no doubt represents the “French” grace which was, according to 
Hugo, the ideal towards which all wits should strive. An exception should 
probably be made also for the governor general of Drontheim, who is 
never sadistic but laughs bravely at the grape-shot from a hundred 
cannon (p. 194). 

The tendency in Han d’Islande to ridicule names doubtless proceeds 
also from a feeling of personal superiority. A case in point is that repul- 
sive wit, the executioner Nychol Orugix, who pokes fun at the cognomen 
of Spiagudry: “Quel est son nom déja? Spliugry? ... Spadugry?”’ Per- 
haps with his tongue in his cheek, Captain Kennybol also pretends at 
least to be puzzled by the less difficult name of Schumacher (pp. 103, 
247): “ ...le prisonnier . . . Stumacher . . . Gleffenhem . . . quel est son 
nom déja?” Hugo was later to resort frequently to this comic device, as in 
Notre-Dame de Paris, where Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers ridicules 
the name of Quasimodo: “Il a un plaisant nom, il s’appelle Quatre-Temps, 
PAques-Fleuries, Mardi-Gras, je ne sais plus!’ 

This discussion of “sudden glory” in Han d’Islande would hardly be 
complete without a special reference to the scene where Count d’Ahlefeld 
discovers the body of his son Frédéric, who has been murdered by the 
“little man.” Here (p. 190) there is a violent contrast between the heart- 
less guffaws of the assassin and the grief of the stricken father. This 
early example of antithesis between merriment and sorrow is not too 
remote from Hugo’s later doctrine that all laughter is caused by contrast, 
the classic example being the potentate who takes sadistic delight in 
watching the wretchedness of humanity.” 

In a lighter vein, but still without the grace of expression which was his 
ideal, Hugo introduces in Han d’Islande a number of facetious euphe- 
misms, which are an earnest of the frequent understatements for humor- 
ous effect in his more mature works. Here again, one of the leading jesters 


12 Han d@’Islande, pp. 99, 328, 185 and 142. 

18 On Nov. 28, 1824, Hugo wrote “A M. le baron d’Ekstein”: “... Ilya... dans votre 
plaisanterie la grace des Francais.” Correspondance (1815-1835), 3d edition (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy, 1896), p. 39. 

4 (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1904), p. 203. 

15 “Rire, la bonne chose! Or, le rire naft toujours d’un contraste, et le plus irrésistible 
des contrastes, c’est le malheureux singeant le joie et la produisant sans l’avoir, . . . c’est 
l’agonie voulant plaire. . . . Toute l’hilarité princiére, féodale et financiére est 14. Le pauvre 
est le condiment du riche . . . °—L’Homme qui rit, Reliquat (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1907), p. 552. 
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is the jocular Nychol Orugix, who glories in the prospect of becoming 
the first executioner in the two kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, and 
joyfully invites his wife to “break another jug with him,” a mild gypsy 
expression which according to Hugo means to renew their marriage." 
Orugix avoids the brutal words “hanged” and “eternal damnation” 
by a jesting but ponderous reference to two ladders. One, leading to 
the gibbet, is surely in store for the condemned monster, Han d’Islande; 
the other, Jacob’s ladder, is far less certainly in prospect.!7 When Mus- 
doemon suggests that he be allowed to get away, Orugix bursts out laugh- 
ing, and promises him escape into the “land of spirits.’’ Orugix, on learn- 
ing that Musdoemon is his brother, promises to hang him painlessly, 
en frére (pp. 333, 336). 

We come now to Shakespeare’s influence on Hugo’s humor. Hugo 
states in the 1833 preface of Han d’Islande that he read Shakespeare at 
the age of sixteen. Evidently this reading was superficial, for in the 
Reliquat of William Shakespeare Hugo asserts that he heard the name of 
Shakespeare first from the mouth of Charles Nodier, in 1825."8 

Victor Hugo, always looking for antitheses, was particularly attracted 
by the contrast in Shakespeare’s works between the comic and the tragic. 
Hugo’s fdvorite Shakespearean characters were therefore the jesters, 
clowns, foolish servants, foolish officers, etc., whose ‘‘grotesque”’ qualities 


he applauds.'® Nevertheless, however sincerely he may have accepted 
the mélange des genres in theory, in practice he was slow in assimilating 
it. For the next few years, his comic contrasts often seemed to be intro- 
duced somewhat awkwardly, as afterthoughts, or ‘ouches successives, 


16 Page 274 and n. 1. See my article on “How Victor Hugo Created the Characters of 
Notre-Dame de Paris,” PMLA, tvu (March, 1942), 259, n. 26. 

17 |. . Le bourreau se mit a rire.—Je voudrais que tu fusses aussi sir de monter droit 
au ciel par l’échelle de Jacob que tu es sdr de monter demain au gibet par |’échelle de 
Nychol Orugix.”—Han d’Islande, p. 327. 

18 | |. quand on alu Ducray-Duminil 4 onze ans, Auguste Lafontaine a treize, Shake- 
speare a seize, échelle étrange et rapide qui vous a fait passer brusquement dans vos affec- 
tions littéraires, du niais au sentimental, et du sentimental au sublime”—Han d’Islande, 
Préface de 1833, p. 15. “La premiére fois que j’ai entendu le nom de Shakespeare, ¢’est de la 
bouche de Charles Nodier. Ce fut 4 Reims, pendant le sacre de Charles X. Personne alors 
en France ne prononcait ce nom, Shakespeare, tout a fait sérieusement. La raillerie de Vol- 
taire avait force de chose jugée . . . "—William Shakespeare, Reliquat (Paris: Edition de 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1937), p. 250. For discussion of Charles Nodier’s Pensées de Shake- 
speare extraites de ses ouvrages, see F. Baldensperger, “Esquisse d’une histoire de Shake- 
speare en France,” in Etudes d'histoire littéraire, Deuxiéme série (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 
1910), p. 191. 

19 “Nous voici parvenus a la sommité poétique des temps modernes. Shakespeare, c’est 
le Drame; et le drame, qui fond sous un méme souffle le grotesque et le sublime, le terrible 
et le bouffon, la tragédie et la comédie, le drame est le caractére propre de la troisiéme 
époque de poésie, de la littérature actuelle.” Préface de Cromwell (Paris: Edition de l’Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1912), p. 20. 
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to use the words of Paul and Victor Glachant.”° In fact, it was only after 
an interval of some six years that he was finally successful in depicting 
a really memorable buffoon, in spite of the most persistent efforts. 

As early as 1826, Hugo introduces the buffoon Habibrah in the revised 
edition of Bug-Jargal (pp. 384-385). Habibrah is a- Spanish dwar, 
a griffe (i.e., of the second blackest family tree) presented to d’Auverney’s 
uncle by Lord Effingham, governor of Jamaica. The pot-bellied Habibrah 
has an enormous head, even more disproportionate ears, and is loved 
by his master for his rare deformity as well as for his incessant gayety. 
On the whole, nevertheless, the revised edition of Bug-Jargal is scarcely 
more mirth provoking than the first edition. Habibrah is a sinister 
figure who, notwithstanding his theoretical status as a clown, inspires 
fear rather than laughter. 

In Cromwell, an unacted drama which appeared in 1827, four jesters 
are introduced to furnish plenty of what Hugo called later /’hilarité 
princiére. The imitation of Shakespearean comedy is openly avowed, 
but is hardly more successful than in the revised Bug-Jargal. The funniest 
of the clowns, Gramadoch, jests: 


Le mystére est un ceuf,—é€coutez, s’il vous plait,— 
Qu’il ne faut pas casser si l’on veut un poulet. [rv, ix, p. 346]* 


Hugo thought so well of this aphorism that he returned to it repeatedly 
in his later writings. 

Gramadoch also sings in Parisian music-hall style about an illustrious 
cuckold: 


Par deux portes, on peut m’en croire, 

Les songes viennent a Paris, 

Aux amants par celle d’ivoire, 

Par celle de corne aux maris. 
Cromwell me fait porter sa queue; eh bien! sa femme 
Lui fait porter, a lui, ses cornes. [1m i, p. 194] 


This ancient jest, however, merely illustrates again the frequent lack of 
freshness in Hugo’s jokes. More original is the song of another clown 
about le vieux Nick and le vieux Noll, which was laughingly applauded 
by the other buffoons. Nevertheless, the singer, Elespuru, will probably 
be remembered chiefly for the fact that he was named vindictively for a 
Basque Elespuru who had tormented the youthful Hugo brothers at the 
Collége des Nobles at Madrid.” 


20 Essai critique sur le thédtre de Victor Hugo, Les Drames en vers (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 
1902), p. 314. 

% (Paris: Edition de "Imprimerie Nationale, 1912.) 

% Ibid., p. 198. See Raymond Escholier, La Vie glorieuse de Victor Hugo (Paris: Plon, 
1928), p. 38. 
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Le Dernier jour d’un condamné, which appeared on February 7, 1829, 
while primarily an attack on capital punishment is not devoid of a certain 
grim humor. Take for instance the scene where one condemned man jests 
with the other in the death cell about their common rendezvous at “‘l’ab- 
baye de Mont’-a-Regret,”’ meaning “‘the guillotine.” This contemptuous 
attitude recalls the governor general in Han d’Islande who laughed at 
grape-shot (= “‘sudden glory”), with the difference that the comic effect 
of the criminal’s remarks is heightened by the use of argot, which was to 
become increasingly important in Hugo’s humorous passages. 

We may find also in le Dernier jour d’un condamné a description of 
sadistic laughter by the people, a new development in the author’s 
crowd psychology. We are told that the public execution which is about 
to take place will be the scene of great merriment: “Tout ce peuple rira, 
battra des mains, applaudira” (p. 698). In the preface to le Dernier jour 
d’un condamné, dated March 15, 1832, Hugo gives another description of 
the gayety of a sadistic mob which gathered to dance around the scaffold 
of Louis Camus, who had just been executed for arson (p. 601). 

Marion de Lorme** was completed June 26, 1829, but, because of diffi- 
culties with the censor, was not actually performed until August 11, 
1831. Hugo, returning to his imitation of Shakespeare, introduces for 
comic relief in this gloomy tragedy not only the court jester l’Angely, 
but also a troop of comedians, who act a play within the play, and who 
include le Gracieux (=gracioso, or buffoon) in their company (m1, v, 
pp. 59-61). L’Angely, a man of Hugolian contrasts, has a dark and forbid- 
ding costume which causes Brichanteau to quip: “Je ne m’étonne plus 
que le roi soit si triste” (1, i, p. 38). When performing his professional 
duties, however, L’Angely apparently belongs to the “sudden glory” 
school of humorists, with an attitude of amused indulgence towards the 
royal court. For instance, in an early version of the play, L’Angely ad- 
vises le Comte de Charnacé, who has vainly hunted wolves all night in 
the forest, that he would have much better luck pursuing the same prey 
at the palace of Louis XIII: 

Comte, en voulez-vous des loups de bonne race? 


Cherchez 
Fouillez dans le palais et non dans la forét. [rv, v, p. 163] 


We may suspect, nevertheless, that the derisive L’Angely has really a 
heart of gold, and is in fact a sort of clownish version of Ordener (= Hugo). 


* (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1910), p. 667. Cf. pp. 665-666: “Cela veut 
dire, s’est-il écrié au milieu d’un éclat de rire, que le taule jouera au panier avec ma sorbonne 
dans six semaines, comme il va faire avec ta tronche dans six heures.—Ha! ha! il parait 
que tu comprends maintenant.” 

* (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1908). 
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L’Angely takes shrewd advantage of his immunities as a court jester 
in order to redress wrongs, and to applaud the brave. When the pitifully 
weak King Louis XIII shows momentary signs of making a magnanimous 
defiance of Cardinal Richelieu, the taunting L’Angely exclaims: ‘‘On 
peut bien une fois étre roi par mégarde!” (rv, viii, p. 116). When Didier 
declares his intention of fighting in defiance of Cardinal Richelieu’s 
prohibition, L’Angely admiringly offers the rash duelist his sword: 

Pour faire une folie, ami, prenez l’épée 

D’un fou.—Vous étes brave, et lui ferez honneur. 


Then he quips: 


En échange, écoutez, pour me porter bonheur 
Vous me laisserez prendre un bout de votre corde. [n, iii, p. 45] 


Le Gracieux, or the second buffoon in Marion de Lorme, sings a frondeur 
song, satirizing French courts, lawyers and police officers, which is more 
original and less scabreux than Gramadoch’s lines about cornes in Crom- 
well, The first verses run: 

Des magistrats, sur des nuques 

Ce sont d’énormes perruques. 

De toute cette toison 

On voit sortir 4 foison 

Génes, gibet, roue, amende, . . . [m1, x, p. 75] 


For these lines, a variant by Hugo goes thus (p. 162): 
Les magistrats sont les marbres 
Dont les cachots sont construits, 
Et les gibets sont les arbres 
Dont les pendus sont les fruits. 


Not only the two professional buffoons, L’Angely and Le Gracieux, but 
also a number of amateur wits have their miscellaneous humorous flings 
in Marion de Lorme. One of the gayest of these jesters is the Marquis of 
Saverny, a sophisticated young blade who is rather less foppish than the 
petits marquis of Moliére. He laughs heartily (=“‘sudden glory”) at the 
naiveté of Didier, who thinks that the notorious Marion is really the in- 
nocent Marie. Saverny is particularly amused that Didier should bother 
romantically to scale Marion’s wall, instead of entering nonchalantly 
her unexclusive portal.** Supposedly killed in a duel, Saverny disguises 
himself. He regards the whole adventure as a great lark, and is much 
amused when he pretends to have witnessed his own death. He salts his 


% Jbid., 1,i, p. 17. Saverny’s opinion of Marion is shared for instance by the Vicomte de 
Rohan, who says, laughing heartily at his own sally: “Je faisais cette plaisanterie: Marion 
chez Louis le Chaste, c’est charmant!” (rv, v, p. 93). 
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description of his own alleged dying moments with a dash of pseudo- 
Hippocrates: 


Son martyre 
A peu duré. J’ai vu succéder au délire 
Le spasme, puis au spasme un affreux tétanos, 
Et l’emprostothonos 4 |l’opistothonos. [m1, i, pp. 51-52] 


In short, Saverny’s “posthumous” attitude is well summed up in the bon 
mot of Brichanteau: ‘Mais depuis qu’il est mort, il se porte 4 merveille” 
(m1, ii, p. 54). 

Then comes the time when Saverny faces a death sentence for dueling, 
and sleeps badly because of an uncomfortable prison bed. He is comforted 
by his fellow prisoner in the death row, Didier, who assures him that 
after the execution the couch will be still harder, but that he will sleep 
sounder.* Didier’s humor, and especially his philosophy, communicate 
themselves to Saverny, who gets a good night’s rest, regains his old 
carefree attitude, and signs his own death warrant, flippantly correcting 
the recorder’s three mistakes in spelling. Saverny then turns lightheartedly 
to the executioner who, he quips euphemistically, has awakened him from 
a profound slumber, and now is to put him to sleep again (v, vii, p. 139). 

In the original plans for Marion de Lorme is found a single line (p. 181): 
“Vous avez fait trois fautes d’orthographe.” This gibe, eventually placed, 
as we have seen, in the mouth of Saverny, was apparently the kernel from 
which grew the entire account of the marquis’ confinement and execution. 
In the final version of the play, Hugo doubtless drew also from the 
earlier jests about death which he had introduced in Han d’Islande 
and in le Dernier jour d’un condamné. He makes a new departure in Marion 
de Lorme, however, when he essays to give a philosophic overtone to 
Didier’s grim humor—a seriocomic effect which will reappear in some of 
the author’s later works. In fact, given a different setting, some of Hugo’s 
humorous sallies in the play might have had considerable success. 
Saverny’s jests about his supposed death, for instance, might, with ap- 
propriate stagecraft, have seemed just as funny as the oft quoted joke 
of a famous American humorist about his own falsely reported demise. 
However, the unmitigated gloom inherent in the plot of Marion de Lorme 
almost completely blots out every possible ray of sunshine. 

It was evidently Hugo’s intention to make Hernani (1830) a master- 
piece of comic relief, among other things. In the Notes d’Hernani for the 
edition of 1830,2”7 Hugo claims as his models not only Shakespeare, but 


- Bien.—Quand vous serez mort, mon ami, votre couche 
Sera plus dure encore, mais vous dormirez bien—{v, iii, p. 126] 
*” (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1912), p. 657. 
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also Moliére and Beaumarchais. Don Carlos was supposed to supply, 
in the first three acts, la gaieté, l’insouciance, etc., in contrast to the 
Apreté sauvage of the mountaineer Hernani, and the Homeric dignity of 
the medieval Don Ruy Gomez. However, practice falls so far short of 
theory that examples of humor in Hernani are extremely rare. The 
chief wit of the play, Don Carlos, once attempts a précieux play on words: 


La belle adore 
Un cavalier sans barbe et sans moustache encore, 
Et recoit tous les soirs, malgré les envieux, 
Le jeune amant sans barbe 4 la barbe du vieux. [1, i, p. 530] 


On another occasion, Don Carlos derisively compares Dofia Josefa to a 
witch: 
DON CARLOS, rouvrant l’armoire. 
“Serait-ce l’écurie ot tu mets d’aventure 
Le manche de balai qui te sert de monture?”’ [1, i, p. 532] 


Don Carlos also indulges in litotes for humorous effect. When Hernani, 
finding him cramped in a closet, inquires: ‘Que faisiez-vous 14?”” Don 
Carlos replies: 
Moi? mais, 4 ce qu’il parait 
Je ne chevauchais pas 4 travers la forét. [1, ii, p. 539] 


To reinforce this joke, as was sometimes his practice in playwriting, 
Hugo adds to the original MS a second joke by Don Carlos, having 
virtually the same meaning, although here irony is resorted to: 


HERNANI, montrant la porte. “Entrez-y. Je m’en charge. 
Nous y tiendrons tous deux.” 
DON CARLOS. “Grand merci, c’est trop large.” 


Moreover, even the somber Hernani tries his hand once at litotes: 


Ma dague n’est pas 4 l’aise 
Et veut sortir. [1, ii, p. 540] 


And there, quite remarkably, the witticisms in Hernani may be said 
to end, unless perhaps exception be made for the unconscious humor of 
Dofia Sol, as she embraces Hernani—Vous étes mon lion superbe et 
généreux!””—a line which Mlle Mars considered so absurd that she refused 
to recite it. 


%1, ii, p. 542. Cf. the MS of Hernani, reproduced by Daniel Jacomet (Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1929?), p. 7b. 
29 m1, iv, p. 587. Cf. pp. 710-712. 
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Attention is now invited to three notes in the Religuat for Notre-Dame 
de Paris (1831). The first note reads: “Avez-vous prié Dieu ce soir, 
Desdémona?” Already the influence of Shakespeare is obvious, but in 
the second note, Hugo goes a step further, and attempts a facetious 
remark after the manner of Falstaff: 

Il y a des hommes malheureux: Christophe Colomb ne peut attacher son nom 
asa découverte; Guillotin ne peut détacher le sien de son invention. 

Tous deux, edt dit Falstaff, avaient trouvé des moyens d’aller dans |’autre 
monde.** 


The third note consists of five words, ‘‘Ces hommes chamarrés de 
ridicules,’”*" suggesting that Hugo was still thinking of the broad type of 
comic characters such as Falstaff represents. 

It is therefore not surprising to find comic relief in Notre-Dame de 
Paris more or less adequately supplied not only by Quasimodo, the gro- 
tesque pape des fous, but also by Gringoire, the pusillanimous philosopher. 
The deformities of Quasimodo provoke the sadistic merriment of the 
crowds, especially the children and young ladies.” They jeer when the 
poor wretch is publicly flogged, and are particularly amused when he 
almost dies of thirst (p. 190). The author Gringoire is made a ridiculous 
figure because of his mystére which nobody else takes seriously; his humili- 
ations at the Cour des Miracles; his short-term unconsummated marriage 
with La Esmeralda; and his seriocomic jests about death (p. 334, etc.). 
Gringoire expresses perfectly not only his deplorable financial status, 
but also his general futility, when he jokes: “si mes grégues sont trouées, 
ce n’est pas par les écus”’ (p. 254). 

It is perhaps pertinent to observe that on the one hand the following 
well-known chapters on art and history, “Abbas Beati Martini” and “Ceci 
tuera cela,” were omitted from the first edition of Notre-Dame de Paris ™ 
on the other hand, Hugo had decided to make Gringoire an absurd 
character as early as the scenario of 1830 (?), where the writer of mystéres 
is represented as squirming ludicrously when it is suggested that he hang 
in place of La Esmeralda: 


* MS of Notre-Dame de Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Victor Hugo, no. 24, fo. 
413a. 

*! Notre-Dame de Paris (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1904), p. 435. 

® “Ce fut un fou rire dans la foule quand on vit a nu la bosse de Quasimodo, sa poitrine 
de chameau, ses épaules calleuses et velues . . ..—Venez voir, messieurs, mesdames! voici 
qu’on va flageller péremptoirement maitre Quasimodo, . .. qui a le dos en déme et les 
jambes en colonnes torses! Et la foule de rire, surtout les enfants et les jeunes filles.” [bid., 
pp. 186-187, 

® Note ajoutée 4 V'édition définitive (1832), pp. v-vi. See Frank T. Marzials, Life of 
Victor Hugo (London, 1888), “Bibliography,” p. vi. 
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Quelqu’un 4 sa place. 

Et qui? 

Vous. 

Tiens, dit Gringoire en se grattant l’oreille, cette idée-la ne me serait jamais 
venue. [p. 430] 


Thus we have further confirmation of the fact that in Hugo’s conception 
of the novel emphasis on comic relief came long before emphasis on the 
architecture of Paris. 

Notre-Dame de Paris contains a considerable number of plays on 
words, especially quolibets which, according to the author’s theory, are 
particularly appreciated by the crowd, because easily understood.* For 
instance Coppenole, insisting upon the fact that he is a lowly chaussetier, 
makes this greatly relished pun: “Monsieur l’archiduc a plus d’une fois 
cherché son gant [cf. Gand] dans mes chausses.” When the Abbé de Ste- 
Geneviéve quotes the Vulgate “Margaritas ante porcos,” the cardinal 
puns learnedly, to the delight of bis little court: “Porcos ante Margari- 
tam’’—a reference to the presence of Flemish groins before Marguerite 
de Flandre, fiancé of the Dauphin (pp. 26-28).** 

Among other plays on words in Notre-Dame de Paris are (1) a rebus, 
the name of the tavern Ja Vieille Science being explained as “une vieille 
qui scie une anse”’ (p. 236); (2) another pun, this time carved on Jacques 
Coictier’s door, where A L’ABRI-COTIER means “a l’abricotier” (p. 
134).%* To these examples may be added a case of folk etymology, TU, 
ORA becoming “Trou aux Rats” (p. 167). 

In Notre-Dame de Paris, Hugo runs the gamut from the crudest 
“sudden glory’ to a relatively delicate sort of irony.** We also hear again 
(this time from Claude Frollo) the horrible rire de Satan (p. 298), which 
the author carefully distinguishes from Voltaire’s admired rire diabo- 
lique.** Moreover, occasionally in the novel there are examples of grim 
humor, as (1) the roi de Thunes, who prides himself on being a coupe- 
gorge, but denies indignantly that he is coupe-bourse, a jest found in the 

* “Un quolibet est tout de suite compris 4 Paris, et par conséquent toujours applaudi” 

. 26). 

% eee develops a theory of the political importance of puns in Les Misérables (Paris: 
Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1909), 11-111, p. 362. 

% Note also Gringoire’s pun: “Notre mariage était un vrai forismaritagium. Je suis 
resté dehors” (p. 332). See my article on “How Victor Hugo Created the Characters of 
Notre-Dame de Paris,” p. 265, n. 74. 

37 Cf. Tristan l’Hermite who captures Ja recluse and La Esmeralda together (p. 408): 
“Hé! hé! s’écria-t-il avec un rire qui déchaussait toutes ses dents, . . . deux souris dans la 
souriciére!” 

38 “Or l’auditeur était sourd. Léger défaut pour un auditeur” (p. 158). 

3° ““Hleureusement Voltaire ...n’en est pas moins... celui qui a le mieux eu le rire 
diabolique” (p. 106). 
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original notes for the novel;*° (2) the MS insertion regarding the old 
judge, who is outraged because La Esmeralda inconveniently has to be 
tortured before the court has had time for supper.’ We may find in Notre- 
Dame de Paris also the inevitable clichés, like the joke concerning the 
marriage of Phoebus,” and the anecdote about Gringoire, apparently 
dead, who suddenly comes to life, and frightens the street urchins out of 
their wits (p. 61), a story better told in Boccaccio’s Decameron, n, 5. 

After six years of effort to imitate Shakespeare, Hugo scored his first 
conspicuous success in the mélange des genres in the novel Notre-Dame de 
Paris. Unfortunately, the grotesque elements of the story almost com- 
pletely outweighed, in the mind of the public, the plays on words, the 
irony, the “sudden glory,” etc., on which the author had worked so hard. 

In le Roi s’amuse (1832) the court jester Triboulet drowns his own 
daughter Blanche, thinking that she is Francis I. Lucréce Borgia (1833) 
concerns a mother who unintentionally is responsible for the death of 
her own son, Gennaro. Both plays are thus filicidal variants of the 
(dipus plot. At the same time, they are closely connected with the 
1830 (?) scenario of Notre-Dame de Paris, where Claude Frollo unwitting- 
ly slays his brother Jehan, whom he mistakes for his intended victim 
Phoebus de Chateaupers (p. 430). 

For the plot of le Roi s’amuse,“ Hugo felt that he needed a buffoon 
who was clearly the victim of a tragic fate. He first drew up a list of 
possibilities, including Golet, Geffroy, Grand-Johan, Caillette, Triboulet, 
Brusquet, Mathurin, and L’Angely (p. 394). The last named clown had 
already appeared in Marion de Lorme, and Hugo finally selected the 
so-called “Triboulet” (born Feurial), who was so misshapen and so nearly 
an idiot that he was good only for a laughing fool.“ In an early variant 
of Act 11, Sc. 2, the jester soliloquizes over the irony of his lot: 


Etre un homme qui rit, et qui ne doit rien faire 
Que rire! [Notes, p. 388] 


In the final version of the play, however, Hugo, persistently seeking to 
be a humorist, departs somewhat from his original plot. Triboulet is 
no longer simply an unhappy victim of destiny. He appears to us as a 
heartless jester, who mercilessly mocks the courtiers about him (= “‘sud- 


* Ibid., p. 71. The MS has this stray note: “coupe-gorges et coupe-bourses” (fo. 415a). 
‘t Tbid., p. 260. Cf. MS, fo. 243a. 
* “Phoebus de Chateaupers aussi fit une fin tragique, il se maria” (p. 422). 
“ (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1908). 
“ Cf. 1, iii, p. 266, where M. de Pienne says to Clément Marot: 
J’ai lu dans votre écrit du siége de Peschiére 
Ces vers sur Triboulet: “Fou de téte écorné, 
Aussi sage a trente ans que le jour qu’il est né.” 
Gustave Simon notes that the lines quoted are really by Jean Marot. 
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den glory’’). In the dénouement, when the tables are turned, and the biter 
is bit, the spectator is called on to reverse his sympathies rather abruptly. 
It is only then that Triboulet regains his original réle of the pitiful clown, 
“le malheureux singeant la joie et la produisant sans l’avoir.’* 

The personal superiority which Triboulet feels during his halcyon days 
is summed up in his words to Francis I: “Moi je critique, et vous, vous 
jouissez”’ (1, ii, p. 264). Safe under royal protection, Triboulet ridicules 
pitilessly the pot-bellied M. de Cossé, victim of the King’s depravity: 

Je ne crains rien, sinon que ma bosse me rentre 
Au corps, et comme a4 vous me tombe dans le ventre, 
—Ce qui m’enlaidirait. [1, v, p. 276] 


In a Rabelaisian vein, Triboulet makes sport of the prospective progeny 
of M. de Cossé: 
C’est au mieux. Quelle rage 4 présent vient vous prendre 
D’avoir des petits-fils de monsieur votre gendre? 
Votre gendre est affreux, mal bati, mal tourné, 
Marqué d’une verrue au beau milieu du né [sic], 
Borgne, disent les uns, velu, chétif et bléme, 
Ventru comme monsieur. 
Tl montre M. de Cossé, qui se cabre. 
Bossu comme moi-méme. 
Qui verrait votre fille 4 son cété rirait. 
Si le roi n’y mettait bon ordere, il vous ferait 
Des petits-fils tortus, des petits-fils horribles, 
Roux, bréche-dents, manqués, effroyables, risibles, 
Ventrus comme monsieur, .. . 


Triboulet concludes, while the courtiers howl with delight: ‘Laissez 
faire le roi” (1, v, pp. 278-279). 
Sometimes Triboulet indulges in a play on words. When the King sings: 
Vivent les gais dimanches 


Du peuple de Paris! 
Quand les femmes sont blanches. . . 


Triboulet puns: “Quand les hommes sont gris!’’ (1, ii, p. 265). On another 
occasion Triboulet’s wit is aphoristic. In a variant of Act 1, Sc. 1, he 
declares: 

Le mystére est un ceuf, croyez-en Triboulet, 

Qu’il ne faut pas casser si 1’on veut un poulet. 
Hugo, however, had already put virtually the same words into the mouth 
of another buffoon, Gramadoch (p. 384).“ 


% See note 15. 
See Paul and Victor Glachant, of. céé., p. 132. 
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Next to Triboulet, perhaps the most important jesters in le Roi s’amuse 
are Clément Marot and King Francis I himself. An example of the wit 
of Clément Marot is his reply to M. de Pienne: 


M. de PIENNE. “Vous étes un grand sot.” 
MAROT. “Je ne me croyais grand en aucune maniére.” [1, iii, p. 266] 


Marot indulges also in esprit gaulois. When Blanche innocently takes 
refuge in the King’s bedchamber, Marot finds the spectacle so diverting 
that he wishes to share it with M. de Gordes. Marot is especially a practi- 
cal joker, and induces the masked Triboulet to abduct his own daughter, 
whom he mistakes for Mme de Cossé. Marot then sends Triboulet a 
note, informing him that his “belle” is now out of France. For humorous 
effect, the missive is signed with the name of Jean de Nivelle, notorious 
for running away in time of danger.*” 

King Francis I has a strong sense of personal superiority, and his 
humor naturally belongs to the “sudden glory” type. When he discovers 
that he is flirting with Triboulet’s daughter, he is delighted at what he 
considers a good joke on the malicious clown: 


LE ROI, a part, derriére l’arbre. “Triboulet!” II rit. “Comment diable! 
La fille 4 Triboulet! l’histoire est impayable!’’ [n, iii, p. 296] 


His Majesty is represented as particularly contemptuous of poets, al- 
though, as Hugo well knew, the King was himself sometimes guilty of 
riming: 

LE ROI, éclatant de rire et tout haut. 


“Tl pleut! Veux-tu pas que je sorte 
D’un temps 4 ne pas mettre un poéte a la porte?” [rv, iv, p. 341] 


Mention should be made also of the unconscious humor of the cut- 
throat Saltabadil, whose conscience is revolted when his sister Mague- 
lonne suggests that he kill “le petit homme” instead of the “capitaine”’ 
(= Francis I) whom he is paid to assassinate. He demands in an outraged 
tone: “Suis-je un voleur? Tuer un client qui me paie!”’ (rv, v, p. 347). His 
pundonor is on a par with that of the roi de Thunes, whose solid boast it 
was that he was a coupe-gorge, but never a coupe-bourse. 

After the publication of Notre-Dame de Paris and le Roi s’amuse, Hugo’s 


T 1, ii, p. 315, 1, v, pp. 307-308, and 11, i, p. 310 

‘8 In a letter to Adolphe de Saint-Valry, sent from Blois, May 7, 1825, Hugo speaks of 
taking away from the chateau of Chambord “un morceau de chAssis de la croisée sur Ia- 
quelle Frangois Ier a inscrit les deux vers: ‘“Souvent femme varie / Bien fol qui s’y fie!” 
Correspondance 1815-1835, p. 49. 
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interest in buffoons waned. The plot of Lucréce Borgia (1833), however, 
turns on a pun. In the original notes for the play*® we find: “B-ORGIA.” 
In the play itself Gennaro, natural son of dona Lucrezia, sees the name 
BORGIA carved on a wall. With his dagger he cuts off the first letter of 
the name, leaving ORGIA, and thus precipitating a tragedy (1, iii, p. 475). 

The humor of Lucréce Borgia is mostly grim, as when the unsuspecting 
banqueters laugh loudly at the approach of their own funeral procession 
(1m, i, pp. 516-517). 

There are, however, a few jests in a lighter vein. Jeppo, for instance, 
ridicules the long-winded name of Gubetta’s Spanish grandfather, Gil- 
Basilio-Ireneo-Felipe-Franco-Frasquito, comte de Belverana. Jeppo 
whispers to Maffio: “‘J’espére que tu ne doutes plus de sa qualité d’espa- 
gnol. Il a au moins vingt noms de baptéme” (p. 511). Gubetta, in turn, 
ridicules Marquis Oloferno’s sonnet in a manner reminiscent of Alceste’s 
attitude towards Oronte in Moliére’s le Misanthrope: 


OLOFERNO. “Je vais pourtant vous dire mon sonnet.” 

GUBETTA. “Par le diable, monsieur le marquis Oloferno Vitelozzo! je vous 
dispense de nous dire votre sonnet. Laissez-nous boire!”’ 

OLOFERNO. “Vous me dispensez de vous dire mon sonnet?” 

GUBETTA. “Comme je dispense les chiens de me mordre, le pape de me bénir, 
et les passants de me jeter des pierres.’”®* 


Hugo also satirizes the royal code of honor, with its hollow pretence 
that a ruler’s oath is sacred. When Don Alphonse says: “Et la parole 
que je vous ai donnée? Le serment d’un roi est sacré,” Lucréce Borgia 
replies realistically: ‘‘Cela est bon 4 dire au peuple. Mais de vous 4 moi, 
Alphonse, nous savons ce que c’est... ” (11, iv, p. 487). Nevertheless, 
Don Alphonse unwisely is determined to have the last word in this 
argument: 

DONA LUCREZIA. “Monseigneur, je vous jure... ” 


DON ALPHONSE. “Ne jurez pas. Les serments, cela est bon pour le peuple. 
Ne donnez pas de ces mauvaises raisons-la.”’ [11, iv, p. 488] 


By way of contrast, Gennaro, supposedly a man of the people, has the 
highest regard for his plighted word. He honorably refuses an offer from 
Don Alphonse: 


“Je suis encore pour cing ans dans le service de la république. Je suis lié.” 
DON ALPHONSE. “Comment? lié?” 
GENNARO. “Par serment.” 
DON ALPHONSE, bas 4 dona Lucrezia. “II parait que ces gens-la tiennent les 
leurs, madame.” [1, v, pp. 492-493] 


4* (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1908), p. 550. 
© Tbid., p. 512. Cf. Le Misanthrope, 1, ii, vv. 305-416. 
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The trend away from comic relief, already manifest in Lucréce Borgia, 
is accelerated in Marie Tudor (1833). Perhaps the only joke in this play 
is the one enjoyed by the Queen, who has a moment of “sudden glory” 
because she vainly supposes that her lover Fabiano will escape the heads- 
man’s axe, and another will be executed in his place.*' To be sure, such 
was the dénouement as first conceived, but Hugo finally decided for stage 
effect that Gilbert, not Fabiano, should be saved (p. 122). 

In Angelo (1835), la Thisbe is the only character showing any sense of 
humor. She laughs when Angelo is startled at the sight of the sleeping 
Homodei, whom she calls a harmless guitar player (= “‘sudden glory’’).” 
She mentions also a song sung by her mother, deriding the seigneurie of 
Venice, and amusing the domestics of a certain ambassador (p. 145). 
Unfortunately, Hugo does not give the words of this satire on constituted 
authority, which might well have been in the vein of certain speeches 
of Don Alphonse and Dona Lucrezia, already quoted from Lucréce 
Borgia. 

The relatively unsuccessful plays, Lucréce Borgia, Marie Tudor, and 
Angelo, were written in prose and were consequently, in the eyes of many 
critics, indistinguishable from melodramas. With Ruy Blas (1838), 
Hugo went back to the poetic drama. Nevertheless, from Cromwell to 
les Burgraves, the mere use of verse was never for Hugo a guarantee of 
dramatic success. The popularity of Ruy Blas is perhaps to be explained 
as much by the author’s revived interest in the comic, as by his return 
to rimed couplets. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, that at first Ruy Blas promised to be 
as humorless as Angelo or Marie Tudor. To be sure, in the definitive 
edition of the play there are at least three comic characters—the young 
dandy and vagabond, Don César; the elderly lady-killer, Don Guritan; 
and the duenna. Yet it is probable that none of these characters existed 
in the original scheme of Hugo, whose interest in comic relief had been 
steadily declining, as we have seen. He had, in fact, been passing through 
a gloomy period, marked by a definitive rupture with Sainte-Beuve," 
and by the composition of Tristesse d’Olympio (October, 1837). The play, 
as first conceived, was to begin with Act m1. Ruy Blas, duc d’Olmedo, is 


5 (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1905), Journée 11, Deuxiéme Partie, Sc. 2, 
p. 91. 

® (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1905), Journée 1, Sc. 1, pp. 146-147. 

* The despairing Hugo wrote Sainte-Beuve: 

Mardi ler avril (1834) 

Il y a tant de haines et tant de laches persécutions a partager aujourd’hui avec moi, que 
je comprends fort bien que les amitiés, méme les plus éprouvées, renoncent et se délient. 
Adieu donc, mon ami. Enterrons chacun de notre cété, en silence, ce qui était déja mort en 
vous et ce que votre lettre tue en moi. Adieu. [Correspondance 1815-1835, p. 307] 
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prime minister of Spain, and the Queen’s favorite. A lackey enters, and 
orders this all-powerful person to close a window and pick up a hand- 
kerchief. Thus Hugo would have started with the basic plot of Moliére’s 
les Précieuses ridicules,“ to which he would have given a tragic twist. 

Even after Hugo had undertaken the actual composition of his drama, 
the comic types developed slowly, almost as if the author’s humorous 
vein had run dry. For instance, Don César, alias Zafari, was at first 
depicted as an elderly, frugal philosopher, who spent his time regretting 
the follies of his youth.™ It was only after reading Léon de Wailly’s 
Angelica Kauffmann about July 8, 1838, that Hugo decided to make 
Don César a gay young blade, who was almost identical in appearance 
with the boyish Ruy Blas. Léon de Wailly’s novel may therefore fairly 
be said to have been chiefly responsible for a new departure in Hugo’s 
works, namely comedy of character and situation. However, the most 
extensive borrowing of all in Ruy Blas was not from Angelica Kauffmann, 
but came later from an entirely different source. In Act 1v Don César’s 
amusing adventures were taken almost too literally from a series of 
comedies attributed to Maurice de Pompigny and entitled le Ramoneur- 
Prince (1784), Barogo ou la Suite du Ramoneur (1785), and le Mariage 
de Barogo (1785). The last named title was in turn a parody on Beau- 
marchais’ le Mariage de Figaro which had appeared the year before.*’ 
In short, the final réle of Don César, both in general and in detail, is 
largely a patchwork of literary imitations which recalls again Hugo’s 
master Moliére, who prenait son bien on il le trouvait. At most, Hugo 
merely supplies a few amusing touches to his leading comic characters 
in Ruy Blas. Examples are the unconscious humor of the very drunk 
Don César, who criticizes a lackey for being effroyablement ivre (Iv, iii, 
p. 425), and the much applauded lines— 


Puis je retournerais, aimable destinée, 
Contempler ton azur, 6 Méditerranée! [rv, vii, p. 439] 


4 Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie (Paris: J. Hetzel et Cie, 1885), 11, 392. See 
H. C. Lancaster, “The Genesis of Ruy Blas,” MP, x1v (1917), 641-646, and Edmond Biré, 
Victor Hugo aprés 1830 (Paris: Perrin et Cie, 1891), 1, 240. 

® MS. of Ruy Blas, Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Victor Hugo no. 19, fols. 77a-80a, 
published by Gustave Simon in Ruy Blas (Paris: Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, 1905), 
pp. 461-466. 

See Gustave Lanson, “Victor Hugo et Angelica Kauffmann,” RHL, xxu (1915), 392- 
401; Pierre Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel (Paris, 1865), article on Angelica Kauff- 
mann somewhat anticipating Gustave Lanson; and my own article, “How Victor Hugo 
Altered the Characters of Don César and Ruy Blas,” PMLA, xtvu (1932), 827-833. 

5” See Eugéne Rigal, “La Genése d’un drame romantique: Ruy Blas,” RHL, xx (1913), 


' 753-788. Cf. René Dumesnil, “l’Origine du quatriéme acte de Ruy Blas—Barogo ou le 


Ramoneur Prince,” Je Figaro, June 13, 1911. 
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—in which Don César makes light of the Corsairs hired by his cousin to 
shanghai him. Last but not least should be mentioned Don César’s 
description of the duenna: 


Qui m’envoie une duégne, affreuse compagnonne, 
Dont la barbe fleurit et dont le nez trognonne.. . 


Here fleurit and trognonne are probably puns on the names of Cuvillier- 
Fleury and Trognon, two unfriendly critics of Hugo’s dramatic efforts.™ 
The réle of Don Guritan also developed very gradually,®® although 
perhaps with a trifle more inventiveness than Hugo displayed in the case 
of Don César. For example, the ludicrous aside of the outwitted Don 
Guritan is a perfect Hugolian antithesis: “Dieu s’est fait homme; soit. 
Le diable s’est fait femme!” (1, v, p. 389). The borrowing for one of the 
principal speeches of Don Guritan, moreover, was not from other writers, 
but from Hugo himself. It seemed as if the author, returning to comic 
relief almost with the enthusiasm of a convert, were determined to give 
of his very best to the cause of humor. He went so far as to make a travesty 
of the grandiloquent scene of the portraits in Hernani which the jeunes 
of 1830 had applauded so fervently. The «ssurd Don Guritan, pompously 
declaiming his titles and his alleged past exploits,®° thus represents more 
than one of the notable humorous scenes in Ruy Blas. He represents also 
a supreme sacrifice by Victor Hugo. 
Not only Don Guritan’s speeches, but also Casilda’s amusing descrip- 

tions of Don Guritan, seem to be in Hugo’s own style: 

Oh! le pauvre héron! prés de l’eau qui le tente 

Il se tient. Il attrape, aprés un jour d’attente, 

Un bonjour, un bonsoir, souvent un mot bien sc, 

Et s’en va tout joyeux, cette pAture au bec. [1, i, p. 367] 


In the same vein (=“‘sudden glory”) Casilda calls Don Guritan “Un 
vieux comte amoureux révant sur une patte”’ (11, i, p. 360). 

Don Salluste, cousin of Don César, is modeled in general on the villain 
Sir Francis Shelton in Angelica Kauffmann. At least one of his witticisms 
is also taken from the same source. In Léon de Wailly’s novel, Colonel 
Ligonier is ashamed of his bad memory and pretends to recognize the 
false Count de Horn." In a MS interpolation in Ruy Blas, the blind old 


58 Act rv, Sc. 7, p. 437. See Paul and Victor Glachant, op. cit., p. 333, n. 1. 

5» “On verra par la suite que le réle de Guritan se trouvait, a l’origine, presque effacé. Ce 
n’est que plus tard, et peu a peu, que Victor Hugo saisit tout le parti qu’il pouvait tirer de 
ce personnage... ”—Ruy Blas, ed. cit., p. 313. Cf., p. 318: “Le réle comique de Don 
Guritan se développe petit a petit.” 

* Paul and Victor Glachant, p. 318. Cf. Hernani, m1, vi, pp. 593-595, and Ruy Bilas, u, 
iv, pp. 383-384. 

*\ Angelica Kauffmann (Paris, 1859), 11, 124. Cf. G. Lanson, p. 397. 
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Marquis de Santa Cruz claims to recognize the false Don César. The 
clever Don Salluste whispers to Ruy Blas: 


Le bonhomme est aveugle et se défend de !’étre. 
Tl vous a reconnu pour prouver ses bons yeux. [1, v, p. 362]® 


On the other hand, in a speech of Don Salluste to Gudiel, there is an echo 
of the sadistic laughter of the crowd as depicted in Notre-Dame de Paris 
and elsewhere: 


Tout ce que je faisais et tout ce que j’avais, 
Charge, emplois, honneurs, tout en un instant s’écroule 
Au milieu des éclats de rire de la foule! [1, i, p. 338] 


Of the borrowed humorous passages in Ruy Blas, undoubtedly the 
most celebrated is the royal letter, read by the odious Duchesse d’Albu- 
querque: “‘Madame, il fait grand vent et j’ai tué six loups’’ (1, iii, p. 
377). This despatch, called absurd by the critics, was copied almost 
verbatim from the Mémoires of Mme G’Aulnoy.® As introduced in Ruy 
Blas, it is not so much an example of the mélange des genres as it is an 
anecdote illustrative of the decadence of the Spanish court under Charles 
II. Thus this jest, like some others in Ruy Blas, heralds an impending 
change in the character and purpose of Hugo’s humor. After Ruy Blas, 
there is in Hugo’s writings almost an end to comic relief,“ and a greater 
tendency to collect amusing anecdotes simply as documents to be used 
for local color. It is for this reason that the year 1839 has been chosen 
as a logical division point in this study. 

To summarize: Victor Hugo’s career as a humorist before 1840 falls 
into three periods. In the first, ending in 1825, his repertory of humor 
was obviously small. Nevertheless, he already understood something 
about the infantile personality of a crowd, which is apt to laugh like an 
enormous overgrown child. He could occasionally use comic euphemisms. 
He was already attempting irony, following the “graceful’’ French model. 
He could also describe a laugh that was a horrible deformity. Above all, 


® Cf. MS of Ruy Bias, fo. 15”. 

% La Cour et la Ville de Madrid vers la fin du XV IIe siécle (Deuxiéme partie) : “Mémoires 
de la Cour d’Espagne,” ed. Mme B. Carey (Paris, 1876), 11, 220. Cf. A. Morel-Fatio, 
Etudes sur ? Espagne (Paris, 1895), 1, 212-215. 

A very minor exception should perhaps be made for the unfinished play Les Jumeaux 
(1839), in which there is a buffoon named Guillot-Gorju. (See Paul and Victor Glachant, 
p. 354.) One of the jests in Les Jumeaux—Bien sot qui tord le cou des poules aux ceufs 
d’or”—is merely a variant of the discarded couplet in the MS of Le Roi s’amuse: 

Le mystére est un ceuf, croyez-en Triboulet 
Qu’il ne faut pas casser si l’on veut un poulet. 
(See notes 21 and 46, as well as Paul and Victor Glachant, p. 368.) 
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he could create characters with a strong feeling of personal superiority, 
who gloated over their less fortunate fellow mortals (= Hobbes’ “‘sudden 
glory”). Finally, he did not hesitate to resort to stale jokes, rather than 
have none at all. Without exception, these early tendencies remained 
deeply rooted in the author. 

In the second period, beginning in 1825, Hugo saw in Shakespeare 
what he wished to see. (Other avowed models were Moliére and Beau- 
marchais.) Hugo accepted readily the Shakespearean mélange des genres, 
which fitted his natural fondness for antitheses. Already he was on his 
way to developing a theory that all laughter is the result of a contrast. 
For antithetical effect, he introduced from one to four buffoons in the 
majority of the plays belonging to this period, as well as in the revised 
Bug-Jargal and in Notre-Dame de Paris. These buffoons varied consider- 
ably in character, but generally had in common a certain insolent 
laughter (=“‘sudden glory”). There were other examples of “sudden 
glory” in which the author made effective use of argot, a style of humor 
which he later employed frequently. Hugo also began making puns, and 
formulated a theory regarding the effect of guolibets on crowds—a theory 
later developed somewhat in Jes Misérables. He emphasized too the 
sadistic laughter of the mob. We see in this period also the beginnings 
of political satire. Finally, there was of course the usual number of 
humorous clichés. 

The third period begins about 1833, when the melancholy Hugo was 
nearing the culmination of his long quarrel with Sainte-Beuve. Comic 
relief almost disappears from Marie Tudor (1833) and Angelo (1835). 
There is finally a marked revival of humor in the second version of Ruy 
Blas (begun July 8, 1838). Don César was changed from an elderly 
philosopher to a very gay young character, partly because of the in- 
fluence of Léon de Wailly’s novel Angelica Kauffmann. Don Guritan’s 
comic réle, originally quite unimportant, was greatly expanded. In Act 
Iv, heavy borrowings were made from Maurice de Pompigny’s Barogo 
trilogy. Comic passages were taken also from Mme d’Aulnoy’s Mémoires. 
Hugo eventually caught the spirit of his witty models, and, forgetting 
his sorrows, made facetious contributions of his own. 

Ruy Blas represented at once the climax and virtually the conclusion 
of Victor Hugo’s comic relief. Even in the play itself there were already 
evidences of a tendency to collect amusing anecdotes purely for local 
color, and with no apparent thought of antithetical effect. 
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TINTERN ABBEY REVISITED 


By JAMES BENZIGER 


NUMBER of years ago Norman Foerster wrote these words: 

“Tintern Abbey is great aesthetically, as we have come increasingly 
to see; it is aesthetically vital but unsound; in sum, this poem is a superb 
expression of unwisdom.”' The sentence reveals the sturdy dualism 
which might be expected from one who had studied under Irving Babbitt. 
Perhaps Tintern Abbey is pronounced “unsound” because it expresses 
an almost monistic view of human nature: the poet’s sensation, feeling, 
thought, moral awareness, and mystical insight seem to have developed 
one into the other without a struggle; the lower faculties are not sternly 
kept in their place by the higher; all commingle almost as equals in the 
powerful solvent of Wordsworth’s memory. If on the one hand acts of 
kindness are traditionally praised as the best portion of a good man’s 
life, and if mystical vision is acknowledged to possess an aspect more 
sublime, yet the balance is redressed when “‘nature and the language of 
the sense” are praised as the anchor of our purest thoughts, the guardian 
of our heart, and the soul of all our moral being. The poem is in many 
ways a romantic’s “song of innocence” rather than a humanist’s “song 
of experience.” 

Foerster’s unstinting tribute to Tintern Abbey’s artistic excellence is 
particularly significant coming from one who dissents from its doctrine. 
For the adulation which the poem has traditionally received has perhaps 
been simultaneously a tribute to its art and to its strong religious feeling. 
Such a simultaneous or total perception is the proper perception. Yet we 
can prepare ourselves for a perception equally total but richer if we are 
willing to consider at length and somewhat separately the matter of the 
poem’s artistry. 

The best-known critical attention which Tintern Abbey has received 
in recent decades has in fact been quite untraditional: detailed rather 
than generalized, unfavorable more than favorable. William Empson 
has scrutinized the poem with an eye to meaningful ambiguities, and he 
ends—despite many reservations—in classing it among the less fruitful 
kinds of “‘muddle.”* The muddle is discovered in the orders of grammar 
and logic as well as in the order of philosophy. If we accept Empson’s 
findings without qualification, we must grant that the poem’s defects are 
as serious on the side of expression as on the side of doctrine. If we accept 


1 “The Esthetic Judgment and the Ethical Judgment,” in The Intent of the Critic, ed. 
Donald A. Stauffer (Princeton, 1941), p. 76. 
2 Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1930), pp. 191-194. 
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them only in part, our conviction of the poem’s great beauty may yet 
survive. After all, we can afford to concede that Wordsworth’s philosophy 
is unsystematic, just as we can concede that Immanuel Kant’s language 
is unpoetic. 

For Tintern Abbey, if inconsistent philosophically, is at least consistent 
poetically, consistent perhaps beyond Wordsworth’s custom. Its imagery 
for the most part constitutes a unified and significant whole, such a 
whole as Cleanth Brooks has recently sought to make us perceive in the 
Ode on Intimations.* 

One is struck, upon reading Tintern Abbey, by the care with which the 
landscape before the poet’s eye is described. Wordsworth has been com- 
monly celebrated for his difference from the late-eighteenth-century ex- 
tollers of the picturesque, for somehow expressing the “‘spirit’’ of the 
landscape rather than examining its composition as though it were to 
be the subject of a painting. In some such fashion, Wordsworth is indeed 
to be distinguished historically. But is the distinction one to be celebrated 
without reservations? One must always doubt whether it is desirable for 
any artist, even for a poet interested in the “inner essence” of some scene 
before him, to ignore the matter of outward arrangement. How does the 
spirit of the landscape communicate itself to the poet in the first place? 
Certainly not as a “landscape to a blind man’s eye.’’ It expresses itself 
by its composition: its topography, its arrangement of vegetation, its 
placement of the works of man—lane, farmhouse, village, and steeple: 
and of course by its colors, and by its light and shade, both on the earth 
and in the sky. The spirit of a rolling landscape differs from that of a 
level plain; the spirit of a scene with rocky outcroppings from one with- 
out; the spirit of a partly cultivated, partly wooded valley from that of a 
hilltop heath. And not all of nature’s compositions, as Wordsworth .\m- 
self acknowledges in Ruth, proclaims the existence of a benevolent Being 
within, one working at once in freedom and with restraint. Yet the «:m- 
mon opinion is correct: Wordsworth does not regularly pay close atten- 
tion to the composition of the scene before him. He often presents no 
more than a sort of catalogue of fragments of nature, of such items as 
mountains and lakes, listed in no particular order. A spirit, or at any rate 
an emotion, is suggested to the reader by some emotive word found in 
the same sentence with the catalogue, but not by any significant vision 


5 The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), pp. 114-138. I must confess that I found 
Brooks on the Ode less persuasive than usual. It is largely in contrast to the Ode that I 
myself find Tintern Abbey poetically so completely satisfying. The imagery of the Ode, even 
after one has read Brooks, can still seem merely confused rather than paradoxical in some 
systematic and illuminating fashion. The Ode remains a great poem, but great in other ways 
than those most readily demonstrated by Brooks’ usual method. 
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evoked by the words “mountains” and “lakes” themselves—by such 
words, and of course by the ordinary devices of rhetoric, and by a versifi- 
cation occasionally reminiscent of Milton and of Milton’s impassioned 
seriousness. 

But not so in Tintern Abbey. Here, while making use of the other 
devices as well, he has looked also to the possibilities of the arrangement 
of natural objects before his eye, or at least before his mind’s eye: 


Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The iandscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage ground, these orchard tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 


In this scene Wordworth might be said to have found or to have created 
the “objective correlative” for his philosophy of that period; every detail 
in its composition is significant. To realize this fact one has only to think 
of a contrast, of many South German landscapes for instance, strikingly 
beautiful in their way: all human habitations crowd together into a 
village and scarcely a tree is left among the houses to bear witness to the 
continued existence of that wild nature which man has repelled; outside 
this concentration of masonry are wide stretches of ploughed land with- 
out bush, tree, or hedgerow; and then, perhaps a mile away, rises the 
forest, sudden, dark, ominous, impenetrable—as though civilization and 
primeval nature were living in an armed truce, each proclaiming to the 
other, “Thus far and no farther.’”’ Such a German scene would make 
an excellent correlative to another philosophy, perhaps to Irving Bab- 
bitt’s, but certainly not to Wordsworth’s in 1798. To Wordsworth’s was 
suited rather the valley of the Wye where all intermingled in harmony 
and unity: the grass “‘green to the very door” of the cottages; the plots 
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of cottage ground and orchards losing themselves amid groves and copses, 
hedgerows and woodland uniting; wreathes of smoke (from charcoal 
burning) telling that man was going about his labors even in the depths 
of the houseless woods; and lastly—a fact which Wordsworth noted 
first—the lofty cliffs connecting somehow the living, growing landscape 
with the “quiet of the sky.” 

In observing this last-mentioned connection, as in observing all the 
others, Wordsworth is observing as a painter might observe, one who 
wished to create a composition whose diverse elements harmonized easily 
and gently, rather than a composition held together by balanced tensions. 
Yet surely in this last point of comparison as in the others Wordsworth 
is thinking not only as a painter but as a moralist also; in this detail 
as in the others he is presenting to us a paysage moralisé. The world of 
man, of pastoral farms and plots cf cottage ground, merges gently, 
through orchard and hedgerow, into Nature’s copse and woodland. And 
the world of organic nature, by way of the lofty cliffs, merges gently with 
the inorganic quiet of the sky—with what is surely a symbol of the 
Divine Quiet, the “‘Eternal Silence” as ‘: is called in the Ode on J*:tima- 
tions. Thus, in Wordsworth’s philosophy, the human world by way of 
the world of nature was connected with the Divine world. Avi here in 
the landscape, all three worlds are visibly ‘“‘interfused” even as Words- 
worth felt they should be. To others the heavens have declared the glory 
of God. To Wordsworth the landscape cf the Wye declared the unity of 
the universe. At least of that much of the universe as he was then ac- 
customed to consider; for he later confessed that he had considered too 
little, the calm but not the storm—the “lamb” but not the “tiger.” 

The “quiet of the sky” is perhaps the most significant phrase in the 
poem. Wordsworth, in the days when he was composing his first great 
poetry, in all those teachings which are most his own, was frequently a 
“quietist.” Not for him the Heaven of dance and song, of Milton’s 
saintly shout and Handel’s reverberating Hallelujahs. Rather a Heaven 
like that which Henry Vaughan had chosen to figure forth negatively, by 
the negation of light however rather than by Wordsworth’s negation of 
sound: 


O for that Night when I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim. 


And for Wordsworth likewise it was a Heaven to be achieved not by 
effort and struggle, not by conquest of self, not by Milton’s “dust and 
heat,” but by way of a “‘wise passiveness.”’ 

Nowhere more magnificently than in Tintern Abbey does Wordsworth’s 
imagery express this quietistic phase of his philosophy. The greatly 
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not-to-be-desired life of the cities is characterized by din. The nature 
which in earlier days had aroused in him feverish raptures had spoken 
through the sounding cataract. Now in the valley of the Wye upon his 
second visit the sounds are less insistent. In place of the sounding cata- 
ract is only a soft inland murmur; the din of human cities has been 
transposed into the still, sad music of humanity. Similarly, the soul’s 
salvation (apart from such brief eddies, such minor complexities in the 
poem’s imagery, as the “disturbance’”’ produced by the “sense of joy”’) 
is a pacification rather than an activation: the memories of the Wye 
had produced a tranquil restoration; the sight of nature impresses the 
soul with quietness and beauty; and, in preparation for the soul’s seeing 
into the life of things, the eye is made quiet by the power of harmony. 
And this pacifying harmony is itself mute, of sights rather than of sounds. 
(It was the opinion of Socrates that the eye was the most piercing of the 
senses, the most able to perceive harmonious images of the One.) In 
short, the soul’s goal must be the peace which passeth understanding, 
even as the landscape’s culmination is the “quiet of the sky.” 

Indeed, in the imagery of the poem there are two progressions to quiet 
rather than just one: from din to murmur to silence, and from human 
life to vegetable life to the cliff and sky. There is almost a suggestion 
of a reversal of the “great scale of being,” as though at the summit of 
the scale were what Wordsworth was to describe in a Lucy poem as 
“the breathing balm,” “the silence and the calm,” of “mute, insensate 
things.” To say this much might be to say too much; for this perfect 
landscape, like Nature’s perfect child Lucy, was animal and vegetable as 
well as mineral—if these terms may be used without facetious intent. 
Yet it should be noted that four of the five places denominated, at the 
great climax of Tintern Abbey, as being in some way the especial dwellings 
of the deeply interfused Presence are in the realm of inorganic nature, on 
the scale of being below even the amoeba and the lichen: they are the 
light of setting suns, the round ocean, the living air, and the blue sky; 
though Wordwsorth may regard all these dwelling places as “living,” 
they are living silently and without visible turbulence. Even the round 
ocean, in this case, is contemplated as from a great distance, motionless 
and still. It is not like those mighty waters of the Ode which were heard 
rolling evermore. Nor is it like the sea at Calais Beach, which supplied an 
image of Deity, a more active Deity in this instance, precisely because it 
was never still and never silent. 

The celebrated fifth dwelling place, ‘‘in the mind of man,” has not yet 
been mentioned. As Empson has pointed out, this mind of man is a 
grammatical anomaly, distinguished from the other dwellings by being 
awarded a preposition of its own. It perhaps represents as separable a 
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part of the poetic and philosophical schemes as of the grammatical. Like 
the brief phrase about the mind half-creating as well as perceiving, it 
looks beyond the simple passive psychology of the school of Locke and 
Hartley to the more active psychology of the idealists. But it is here not 
sufficiently developed to obscure the poem’s dominant quietism. Words- 
worth was to spend the next years of his life trying among other things 
to digest this more active element into his philosophy and into his 
poetry. Perhaps he never quite succeeded. Many philosophers feel that 
he was to produce no more than an unsatisfactory amalgam of ideas. 
And though he was still to write almost all his finest poetry, he perhaps 
never succeeded in the difficult task of imagining comprehensively and 
yet compendiously, within the scheme of a poem of moderate length, his 
newer and more two-sided philosophy. Perhaps he was never again to 
produce a poem, one dealing at more than a sonnet’s length with Nature’s 
influence on man, which would be so satisfactory artistically as Tintern 
Abbey and “Three Years She Grew’—both poems which concentrate 
upon the simple task of embodying the original and more passive com- 
ponent of his fuller thought. One thinks here of Blake, and of how the 
two different aspects of his thought, the aspect seen by innocence and 
that seen by experience, were best expressed separately rather than 
simultaneously. 

This visit of Wordsworth to the Wye, which supplied him with a 
landscape suited to his philosophy of the period, supplied him with a 
situation which suited his purposes in other ways also. 

Even as the earlier, more ‘“‘monistic’? Wordsworth viewed nature not 
as an aggregation of conflicts but as an aggregation of “‘interanimations”’ 
(to use a Coleridgean word), so also did he view the progress of the in- 
dividual soul not as a series of victories of vice over virtue, of present 
over past, of the New Adam over the Old, the living self over the dead 
self, but rather as an animation of the present by the past: 


The Child is father to the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each in natural piety. 


Past and present, the old self and the new, comprise but one totality. 
Perhaps we are never so vividly aware of this oneness and totality as 
when we are enabled sensuously to relive some past experience. The 
ordinary man will touch his own past when he hears again an old tune; 
but he touches it apparently to no purpose. An imaginative writer, Mar- 
cel Proust, wi’! touch his own past when he tastes again a madeleine; 
and for him the experience will be the most significant in his life: time is 
annihilated; the illusions produced by his submersion in the stream of 
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time pass away, and he sees for the first time the reality underlying the 
illusion. In Wordsworth’s case none of the so-called lower senses, usually 
considered most effective in producing total recall, produced the desired 
result; here as elsevrhere he is the poet of the eye. To modify his own 
words: “slowly the image of his mind’s eye revives again’—slowly 
rather than suddenly because in this as in other things he is a gradualist 
of the school of Burke. For a philosophy of life heavily dependent upon 
the sense of sight and upon the faculty of memory or recall, the ideal 
objective correlative is surely the revisiting of a scene visited in the past. 
In sum, Wordsworth’s journey along the Wye in 1798 supplied him with 
an image for his belief in the unity of past and present as well as for his 
belief in the unity of man and nature. 

In this same connection, how fortunate also was the company of his 
sister upon this occasion! She was herself at the precise stage of develop- 
ment that Wordsworth had reached when he visited the Wye five years 
before. The brother and sister together in the presence of the same 
scene constitute a second correlative to the union of past and present. 
It is as though, in the case of Tintern Abbey, there had been a conspiracy 
of circumstance to give to Wordsworth’s great theme, the living unity 
of all things, in time and in space, an expression of unusual concreteness 
and density. 

The presence of Dorothy Wordsworth suggests yet another reason for 
the poem’s success—a reason somewhat extraneous to considerations of 
artistic excellence. One might say of Lucy, Nature’s ideal lady: “We 
grant that she is animal, vegetable, and mineral; but is she human?” 
And so even those who love Wordwsorth’s poetry are yet aware of that 
deficiency which perhaps he could not entirely conceal from himself, its 
frequent suggestion that the poet, despite his conscientious efforts to 
achieve a rapprochement, was in some ways a little remote from his fel- 
low men. Keats was aware of a similar deficiency in his own early poetry, 
and his apprehension of this weakness in Wordsworth was perhaps his 
chief reason for citing him as an instance of the “egotistical sublime.” 
In any case, when we consider Wordsworth as teacher and prophet and 
not just as pure artist (and this more particularly in connection with his 
greatest poetry), something within us tells us, “this will never do.” 
When we read the Prelude we are not appeased, we are perhaps merely 
antagonized, when we come upon the one book, the one in fourteen, 
which tells us how the “love of nature” leads to the “love of man.” 
We do not question the accuracy of Wordsworth’s account of his own 
development. We may even, if we insist, find the order of that develop- 
ment edifying: after all, it was through Nature that Wordsworth ex- 
perienced some contact with the Divine, and Christ himself told us that 
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the first commandment was to love God, and that the second which 
was like unto it was to love our neighbor. Yet we are still pleased, human 
beings that we are, when in Tintern Abbey Wordsworth addresses his 
sister and tells her that the scene will always be more dear to him for 
her sake; we almost wish to congratulate her upon not having been told 
the reverse, that she will always be more dear to him for the landscape’s 
sake. All in all, the ordinary reader will cherish the lines to Dorothy not 
only because they constitute a most skillful recapitulation, with varia- 
tion, of Wordsworth’s great theme, but simply and directly for their 
human warmth. 

But to return to the question of density and concreteness. The change 
from the typical literature of Augustan England to that of the Romantic 
Movement constitutes, so the historians of thought have told us, a 
development away from purportedly rational and universal ways of 
looking at taings toward more intuitive and individual insights. For 
instance, Pope’s ‘“‘vindication of the ways of God to man” was expressed 
very largely as a system of logically related ideas and arguments, a sys- 
tem which can communicate a great deal of itself to any rational human 
being—though of course its sum total may not carry the intended con- 
viction. But Wordsworth’s conviction “that all which we behold is full 
of blessings,” his sense of a lightening of the “weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world,” was manifestly the work of his intuitions. These 
intuitions may not have been unique, but they were not at any rate 
readily reducible to traditional and universal schemes of argumentation; 
they were largely dependent upon the personal, the local, and the par- 
ticular. Indeed, in Ruth, Wordsworth has almost admitted, what Aldous 
Huxley has contended, that some of the most essential parts of his 
philosophy are of local validity only. 

Both the historians of thought and Huxley express a truth. One might 
even go further and say that the very strength of Tintern Abbey is some- 
how to be found in its localization and particularity. W. K. Wimsatt has 
recently written of the growth in Wordsworth's day of the notion of the 
“concrete universal”’—a result of the weakening of tradition and of the 
increased reliance upon “original genius” and individual insight.‘ Here 
in Tintern Abbey we learn of the particular experience of a particular man 
at a particular time and place. (I refer, of course, primarily to his experi- 
ence of viewing all his relations with nature as a totality; for he does not 
tell us that upon this ,,articular occasion he experienced one of his mystic 
insights ‘“‘into the life of things.”) The very concreteness of the poem 


‘ “The Structure of the ‘Concrete Universal’ in Literature,” PMLA , tx (March, 1947), 
262-280. 
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seems to supply this experience with that same authentication which 
Pope’s justification sought to achieve by other means, by being formu- 
lated in the traditionally accepted schemes of argument. Anyone who 
might question the possibility of such an experience as Wordsworth’s 
is rebuffed, as it were, even as that man was rebuffed who argued a 
priori that a giraffe was an impossible creature. 
Indeed, Tintern Abbey carries a conviction, and with that conviction 
a poignancy, similar to the conviction and poignancy of Arnold’s Thyrsis. 
Like Thyrsis and like the 95th section of In Memorian, it authenticates 
an experience by giving it a “local habitation.” And in all three poems 
precisely the same scenes are visited again, the same objects seen; in 
Thyrsis, for instance, the all-important elm is the same elm. In Words- 
worth’s Ode on Intimations, on the other contrary, the situation is 
otherwise. Only for a moment does it appear that the same concentration 
is to be achieved: 
—But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone. 


But then comes the pansy which “doth the same tale repeat.” It is not 
the same pansy, of course. From there on the poem seems to spread out, 
to become more diffuse and generalized. Such an abstraction from the 
particular the neo-classical artists recommended; such in their non- 
satiric poetry they sought by every device to achieve. For their own 
purposes their methods were perhaps correct. But for Wordsworth’s 
purpose, the communication of a private intuition, the advantages lay 
with the method of Tintern Abbey. 

Perhaps enough has been said. After all, Tintern Abbey has been widely 
admired ever since its publication. One may or may not assent to Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion that “by the common sense of readers uncorrupted by 
literary prejudices... must finally be decided all claims to poetical 
honors.”’ Dr. Johnson himself did not concur with the common reader of 
Lycidas. But surely in the case of Tintern Abbey the poetical honors have 
been justly bestowed. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minn. 
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SHERIDAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


By GrEorGE H. NETTLETON 


HE story of the introduction of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 

dramatic masterpieces to the American theatre is itself an American 
Revolutionary drama. When once the materials widespread over many 
years and places are duly assembled and ordered, the resultant outline 
of events unfolds like the scenario of an arresting chronicle play. The 
dramatic factors of time, place, and action become clear and colorful. 
The action develops against dramatic backgrounds—the American 
Revolution, the birth of the American Republic. The scene shifts from 
the American mainland to the British West Indies, and back to focal 
points of the American scene. The plot thickens as theatrical enterprise 
encounters various forces of mora! and political hostility to the theatre. 
The time of the action prolongs over years, until the progressive cam- 
paigns of American theatrical managers, despite sundry temporary local 
reverses, attain conclusive victory. Within this larger framework of 
American theatrical venture and warfare, Sheridan’s dramatic work may 
well illustrate “the play within the play.” 


I. SHERIDAN ON THE JAMAICAN STAGE (1779-85) 
Prologue (1774-75) 


A necessary prologue to the later play of events must first stress the 
sudden cessation of American theatrical activities with the approach of 
the American Revolution. On October 20, 1774, the Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia adopted an extensive ‘memorial to the inhabitants of the 
colonies” which included a sweeping recommendation, aimed to “‘dis- 
countenance and discourage every species of extravagance and dissipa- 
tion, especially all horse racing, and all kinds of gaming, cock fighting, 
exhibitions of shews, plays, and other expensive diversions and enter- 
tainments.’" To the ardent supporters of the Continental Congress, its 
recommendation to suppress all forms of public amusement had, to all 
intents and purposes, the force of law. Actors and managers were quick 
to recognize that their activities had come to an abrupt end. William 
Dunlap, the earliest historian of the American theatre, dramatizes the 
situation characteristically. He recalls vividly how the English actor, 
Thomas Wignell, learned the or-‘nous news which reached New York the 
day after his arrival to join his cousin Hallam’s American Company: 


' Journal of the Proceedings of tha Congress, Held at Philadelphia, September 5, 1774 
(Philadelphia: Printed by William and Thomas Bradford, 1774), p. 72. 
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“‘He was sitting under his hair-dresser’s hands when it was made known 
that all the theatres on the continent were virtually closed by this recom- 
mendation [of Congress].’* Some forty years after Dunlap’s death, his 
picturesque anecdote was revived and given heightened dramatic effect 
by George O. Seilhamer, his successor as historian of the eighteenth- 
century American theatre. The final sentence of his first volume lets the 
curtain fall thus: ‘“Wignell hearing the news in the barber’s chair was 
the last incident in the History of the American Theatre before the 
Revolution.” 

The fateful resolution of the Continental Congress in October, 1774, 
and the consequent dramatic interregnum on the American stage had 
striking historical English precedents, both political and theatrical. The 
decisive Ordinance of the Lords and Commons,‘ on September 2, 1642, 
following hard on the outbreak of Civil War in August, had decreed 
“That, while these sad Causes and set Times of Humiliation do continue, 
Public Stage Plays shall cease, and be forborn,” and had thus abruptly 
begun the long dramatic interregnum that ensued under parliamentary 
rule. In both cases, the conflict between the Crown and the opposed 
revolutionary forces naturally inclined the professional actors, whose 
occupation was gone with the closing of the theatres, to side with the 
Crown. In the American case, the island of Jamaica, long hospitable to 
British and Colonial theatrical activities, offered an inviting retreat for 
the “American Company of Comedians,’”’ now debarred by the fortunes 
of war from the American circuit. On July 1, 1775, the exiled American 
Company, already largely reunited in Jamaica, opened a striking chapter 
in its dramatic history by presenting Romeo and Juliet at the theatre in 
Kingston.’ That chapter, initially and continually determined by the 
force of war, was prolonged for a full decade until altered conditions per- 
mitted the American Company to return to America in the summer of 
1785. 


Sheridan in Hallam’s Jamaican Repertory (1779-85) 


Outstanding in the annals of the American Company is the introduc- 
tion to the Jamaican stage of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Under the 


2 A History of the American Theatre (New York, 1852), p. 35. 

3 History of the American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1888-91), 1, 363. 

* Journals of the House of Lords (London, 1642), v, 336. 

5 Richardson Wright, Revels in Jamaica, 1682-1838 (New York, 1937), pp. 62-64. To 
this invaluable history of the Jamaican theatre, and to Mr. Wright’s generous personal aid, 
my debts remain constant. His work notably enlarges the records of the Kingston stage in- 
cluded in Seilhamer’s chapter on “The American Company in Jamaica” (History of the 
American Theatre, t1, 134-157), and supplies, for the first time, extensive accounts of the 
theatrical seasons at Montego Bay. 
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direction of Lewis Hallam, the Younger, successive presentations of 
Sheridan’s dramatic masterpiece d of some of his afterpieces won 
ready welcome and acclaim. Broadly speaking, the half-decade (1775-80) 
which had already established Sheridan’s masterpieces of light opera and 
five-act comedy, together with his popular afterpieces of pantomime and 
spectacle, in firm favor on the London stage finds transparent reflection 
in the succeeding half-decade of the Jamaican theatre. 

In the seasons from 1779 to 1781, and within the compass of eighteen 
months, Sheridan’s two outstanding Covent Garden successes of 1775 
and his foremost Drury Lane triumph of 1777 were introduced into 
Hallam’s repertory. The Duenna was produced at the Kingston theatre 
on November 27, 1779; The Rivals, on June 3, 1780; and The School for 
Scandal, on May 26, 1781. In casting Sheridan’s opera and his two 
comedies, Hallam relied chiefly on the veterans of his company. Hallam 
himself appeared as Ferdinand, Captain Absolute, and Charles Surface; 
Goodman, as Don Jerome, Sir Anthony Absolute, and Sir Peter Teazle; 
Morris, as Lopez, Bob Acres, and Sir Oliver Surface; Woolls, as Antonio, 
Fag, and Rowley; Godwin, as Father Dominick, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, 
and Sir Benjamin Backbite. Of the married actresses the mainstays were 
Mrs. Raynard, as Clara, Julia, and Lady Teazle, and Mrs. Morris, as 
Lydia Languish and Lady Sneerwell. Mrs. Morris, who was not in the 
initial cast of The Duenna, replaced ‘‘A Gentleman”’ in the réle of Carlos, 
when Sheridan’s opera was repeated some months later. Other prominent 
actresses were Miss Storer, as Louisa, Lucy, and Maria, and Miss Wain- 
wright, as Mrs. Malaprop and Mrs. Candour. Thomas Wignell, the most 
promising of Hallam’s new recruits, was given the important réles of 
Isaac Mendoza, in The Duenna, and of Joseph Surface. 

Hallam’s enterprise in introducing Sheridan to the Jamaican stage had 
signal results. The new dramatist rapidly won a prominent place in the 
extensive repertory of the American Company. Hallam’s productions 
were usually given at intervals ranging from a few days to several weeks, 
with incessant changes of bill to suit the limited circle of subscribers and 
chance theatregoers. Single performances were the rule; repetitions, even 
of important plays, were infrequent. Yet, apart from their initial per- 
formances, The Duenna was repeated at Kingston on March 11 and 
November 25, 1780, and at Montego Bay on March 13 and May 1, 1784; 
The Rivals had a second Kingston presentation on September 15, 1781; 
and The School for Scandal, originally reserved for Mrs. Raynard’s 
“benefit” on May 26, 1781, and advertised “for that night only,” was 
selected as the central attraction for a gala “charity benefit performance” 
arranged by the Free Mason of Jamaica. It was given at Kingston, with 
special accompanying ceremonies and stage novelties, on April 27, 1782, 
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by the American Company, many of whose members were themselves 
Masons.® This success was emphasized only a fortnight later by the repe- 
tition of The School for Scandal on the Kingston stage, and eventually by 
the Montego Bay productions in successive seasons, on March 20, 1784, 
and on April 5, 1785, shortly before the return of the American Company 
to the States. Against such early Jamaican backgrounds Sheridan looms 
large. From the outset The Duenna was a favorite opera,’ while The 
School for Scandal, despite its relatively late appearance in Hallam’s 
list, became one of the most popular comedies in his entire Jamaican 
repertory. 
Sheridan’s After pieces 


Sheridan’s influence on the Jamaican stage was not limited to the 
success of his masterpieces. Following British custom, performances of 
the American Company habitually included both a five-act play (or an 
opera) and a shorter afterpiece. Though Hallam’s major debts to Sheri- 
dan are obvious, the links between Sheridan’s London afterpieces and 
Hallam’s Jamaican stage require closest scrutiny and interpretation. 
Special factors of delay and difficulty may account for the absence of 
Sheridan’s brilliant afterpiece, The Critic, from Hallam’s Jamaican list.‘ 
The Critic did not appear at Drury Lane until two years and a half after 
the advent of The School for Scandal, and its text remained unpublished 
until 1781. By that time, and especially after the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, on October 19, 1781, the fortunes of war had grievously 
altered the immediate British backgrounds and prospects which, two 
years earlier, Sheridan had gaily exploited in The Critic. When, in the 
fall of 1779, the threatened invasion of England by the hostile Spanish 
and French fleets had failed to materialize, Sheridan had been quick to 
capitalize the situation in his burlesque ‘Tragedy Rehearsed,” The 
Spanish Armada, which he brought to its triumphant climax with its 
spectacular pageant of British victory.* But to Hallam’s Jamaican audi- 


* Wright, pp. 174-175. 

7 Publication at Kingston of a special edition of ““The New Comic Opera of the Duenna 
As it is to be acted this Evening at the Theatre” was extensively advertised in the Jamaica 
Mercury for November 27, 1779 (quoted by Wright, pp. 99-100). This book of the opera— 
“Price 3s. 9d.”—was described as “the only edition in print, except a very incorrect one 
that crept into the world in Dublin, under the title of ‘The Governess,’ mangled, hackt 
and alter’d, in order to avoid the penalty of the acts of parliament for securing literary 
property.” 

8 Neither Seilhamer nor Wright records any performance of The Critic during the period 
here reviewed. Sheridan first produced his play in London, on October 30, 1779, as an after. 
piece to Hamlet. 

® For detailed discussions of ‘The Element of Actual History in The Critic,” see Intro- 
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ences, remote from the London scene, yet close to the ominously con- 
trasted American scene, The Critic would infaliibly have brought un- 
timely and ironic reminders. 

Though Richardson Wright’s basic records exclude The Critic from 
Hallam’s Jamaican repertory, they include various entries not there 
identified with Sheridan but actually highly pertinent. During the King- 
ston season of 1780, Hallam’s favorite afterpiece was one of Henry Wood- 
ward’s early but ever popular Drury Lane pantomimes, The Genii. On 
April 1, 1780, “the very pleasing Pantomime of The Genii,” already 
thrice presented in March, was repeated “for the entertainment of the 
Volunteers that are engaged in the expedition against the Spanish 
Main.” Six weeks later, on May 13, The Genii reappeared, this time 
“followed by ‘a new scene, representing the storming of Fort Omoa 
[on the Gulf of Honduras], with a view of the Fort, etc., painted from 
a drawing taken on the spot.’ ”’ Wright engagingly suggests that “this 
diversion might be dubbed Kingston’s first newsreel.’’° 

These Jamaican entries of 1780 take on novel interest if compared with 
the theatrical precedents established by Sheridan four or five months 
earlier at his Drury Lane Theatre. When stirring accounts of the vic- 
torious British assault on the Spaniards at Fort Omoa reached London 
in mid-December, 1779, Sheridan promptly capitalized and dramatized 
the heroic incident. To Henry Woodward’s oft revived Drury Lane 
pantomime, [Harlequin] Fortunatus, then in rehearsal, Sheridan hastened 
to add three new scenes of his own, “representing the Storming and 
Taking of Fort Omoa.” In January, 1780, Woodward’s familiar panto- 
mime and Sheridan’s timely novelty triumphed jointly on the Drury 
Lane stage. Sheridan’s Fort Omoa scenes instantly won uncommon 
favor with the public and the reviewers." 

Hallam, who constantly derived his productions and his precedents 
from the London stage, and who had already produced The Duenna 
and was about to present The Rivals (June 3, 1780), could scarcely have 
overlooked Sheridan’s conspicuous example and success in joining to the 
current winter pantomime at Drury Lane the new attraction of his Fort 
Omoa “interlude.” When some months later, in mid-May, Hallam 
followed suit by adding to the current pantomime of the Jamaican season 
the “new scene representing the storming of Fort Omoa,”’ the striking 
coincidence can hardly be dismissed as merely accidental. Such casual] 





duction, pp. cvii-cix, and Notes, pp. 298-312, to my critical edition of The Major Dramas of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (Boston, 1906). 

© Wright, pp. 106-109. 

“R. Crompton Rhodes, The Plays and Poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan (Oxford, 
1928; New York, 1929), m1, 311-313. 
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dismissal of dramatic parallels would be as ingenuous as it would be to 
accept seriously the mock explanation which, in another context, Sheri- 
dan had put into the mouth of Mr. Puff, when confronted by Mr. Dangle’s 
suggestion of an obvious borrowing from Othello: ‘All that can be said 
is, that two people happened to hit on the same thought—and Shake- 
speare made use of ‘t first, that’s all.” Elsewhere the proofs of Hallam’s 
manifold debts to Sheridan are indisputable. If here, for once, the evi- 
dence remains circumstantial, it links well-nigh conclusively the Jamai- 
can sequel with the Drury Lane precedent. Sheridan, again in Puff’s 
words, may himself supply an apt commentary: “‘Where they do agree 
on the stage, their unanimity is wonderful!” 

Equally surprising and more deeply significant is the evidence of 
Sheridan’s impress on the Jamaican stage in one of the most characteris- 
tic and enduring forms of the British afterpiece—the English panto- 
mime. The Fort Omoa “interlude” was in itself a passing episode in the 
Kingston season of 1780. In the closing months of the American Com- 
pany’s Jamaican decade, its activities centered in the Montego Bay 
theatre. Under date of April 16, 1785, Richardson Wright lists “Douglas, 
Home; Robinson Crusoe or Harlequin Friday.” Though the afterpiece 
accompanying John Home’s famous Scotch tragedy is listed anony- 
mously, it may now be identified with Sheridan’s highly popular Drury 
Lane pantomime, first produced as afterpiece to The Winter’s Tale, on 
January 29, 1781. Though Mr. Wright found no Jamaican cast, he sup- 
plied a pertinent note: ‘Robinson Crusoe had never been performed in 
Montego Bay. It was accompanied by ‘A Dance of Savages, New Music, 
Scenes, etc.’ ’’ The given data as to the Jamaican production of 1785 
are consistent with the now established facts and recovered scenario of 
Sheridan’s Drury Lane production of 1781." That scenario, printed in 
London early in 1781 by Thomas Becket, who later in the year published 
the first edition of The Critic, might easily have come into the hands of 
Hallam when he visited London, in 1783, in the interests of his American 
Company. Certainly Hallam must have sensed the instant and continued 
success of Sheridan’s Drury Lane pantomime, further emphasized by 
Tate Wilkinson’s speedy introduction of Robinson Crusoe to the pro- 
vincial theatres of his Yorkshire circuit. 


12 For detailed discussions, see articles by the present writer on “Robinson Crusoe, 
Sheridan’s Drury Lane Pantomime,” in the London TLS for Dec. 25, 1943, and Jan. 1, 
1944. Part 1 deals mainly with Sheridan’s pantomime as presented in its initial season of 
1781, and with Thomas Becket’s printed scenario. Part 11 sets Robinson Crusoe in the light 
of Sheridan’s previous interest and enlarging experience at Drury Lane in the production 
of pantomime and spectacle, and supplies evidence of Sheridan’s contribution as “‘con- 
triver.” 
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A suggestive postscript to the American Company’s production of 
Robinson Crusoe at Montego Bay, on April 16, 1785, may be supplied 
from an extensive announcement, in the Jamaican Cornwall Chronicle 
of January 14, 1786, of the publication at Montego Bay of a “choice 
Collection” of songs currently popular in Jamaica. “Most of the favorite 
New Songs which have been lately introduced here, sung in the much 
admired Entertainments of Rosina, the Duenna, the Poor Soldier, The 
Camp, the Maid of the Mill, Robinson Crusoe . . . the editor has carefully 
inserted.””"* The specific mention of Robinson Crusoe in the list of ““much 
admired Entertainments” is, indeed, noteworthy in confirming the 
success of the initial Montego Bay production. It is thus doubly clear 
that Sheridan’s Drury Lane pantomime, which later achieved a long and 
notable career on the American stage, had already entered the repertory 
of the American Company prior to its return to the States. 


General Conclusions 


In reviewing the Jamaican records of the American Company from the 
initial Kingston performance of The Duenna, in 1779, to the eventual 
Montego Bay appearance of Robinson Crusoe, in 1785, the range, variety, 
and force of Sheridan’s dramatic influence become alike impressive. In 
the history of Sheridan’s perennial popularity, this early Jamaican 
chapter, zestful in its own local color and novelty, is not merely a divert- 
ing interlude but a vital intermediary between the London and the 
American stages. Hallam’s own position is likewise doubly significant, in 
establishing Sheridan’s immediate vogue in distant Jamaica, and in 
assuring him firm place in the permanent repertory of the American 
Company after its return to America. Thus the Jamaican interlude, 
which dramatically fills the interval of the American Revolutionary 
interregnum, is at once the logical sequel to Sheridan’s initial triumph 
in London and the true prelude to his eventual conquest of the American 
stage. 


II. SHERIDAN’S AMERICAN ADVENT (1778-83) 


To the patriotic supporters of the American Continental Congress, 
its decisive recommendation of October 20, 1774, to “discontinue and 
discourage”’ stage plays and “other expensive diversions and entertain- 
ments” sufficed to close the public theatres forthwith. Up to the eve of the 


18 Wright, p. 227. It may be noted that Becket’s London (1781) scenario of Robinson 
Crusoe gives the words, with Chorus, of the “Song, Sung by Mr. Gaudry in Robinson 
Crusoe.”” According to R. Crompton Rhodes (Sheridan’s Plays and Poems, 111, 340): “This 
song is most likely, from its obvious situation in the play, the one that Sheridan wrote on a 
playbill, to give the carpenters time to prepare the next scene.” 
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American Revolution, the attitude of the American Colonies toward the 
theatre had ranged widely between the extremes of Southern hospitality 
and of Northern hostility. Charleston, South Carolina, which for four 
decades had steadily encouraged playhouses and players, witnessed in 
1773-74 the most brilliant season in the history of the Colonial stage. At 
the new Charleston theatre, built with generous public subscription, 
the American Company under David Douglass completed a five-months 
season of fifty-nine performances, presenting nearly fourscore different 
plays, operas, and afterpieces, ranging from some dozen dramas of Shake- 
speare to Goldsmith’s latest (1773) comedy, She Stoops to Conquer." 

In dramatic contrast, Boston remained a hostile and impregnable 
stronghold. The Puritan inheritance of moral and religious antagonism 
to the English stage had, indeed, inspired many manifestations of ‘“‘the 
New England conscience.” If, as Seilhamer maintained, ‘‘Boston was the 
only city of any importance in America that persistently refused to 
allow the performance of plays down to the Revolution,” the example 
set, in 1750, by the General Court of Massachusetts in forbidding stage 
plays had been largely influential in New England and Pennsylvania, 
especially in Philadelphia, the Quaker counterpart of Puritan Boston. 
After the passage of the obnoxious Stamp Act of 1765, the growing 
resentment against the Crown and its beneficiaries had some repercus- 
sions even in the sphere of the theatre, as in the mob demonstration 
which partially wrecked one New York theatre associated with English 
actors, and in the prudent change of name, in 1766, from the “Company 
of Comedians from London” to the “American Company of Comedians.” 
In the end, political and patriotic—not moral and religious—factors 
were paramount in the general closing of all Colonial theatres, in firm 
accord with the recommendation passed by the Continental Congress on 
October 20, 1774. The signal advances of the theatre during the previous 
quarter-century, mainly successful save in New England, were thus 
abruptly terminated under. the imminent threats of war. 


Goldsmith and Sheridan 


So far as the American theatre was concerned, the advent on the 
London stage in January, 1775, of Richard Brinsley Sheridan seemed 
singularly ill-timed. The irony of dramatic fate had held the doors of the 
American theatre open long enough to accord Oliver Goldsmith quick 
and triumphant entry for his final masterpiece, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and then had abruptly closed the gates against Sheridan just as his first 


4 Seilhamer, op. cit., 1, 330-336; Eola Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century 
(Columbia, S. C., 1924), chapter rv. 
16 Seilhamer, 11, 16. 
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play, The Rivals, was about to herald, in London, the arrival of a new 
master of English comedy. To Goldsmith fell the parting honors at the 
John Street Theatre, New York, on August 2 and 5, 1773; She Stoops to 
Conquer was the main attraction for the last two performances of the 
American Company in New York prior to the Revolution. Furthermore, 
with the transfer of that company to Charleston to open the new theatre, 
late in December, She Stoops to Conquer was given prominent place in the 
Charleston repertory with early production on January 15, 1774, fol- 
lowed by a second performance on February 26. In sharp contrast with 
the immediate and crowning honors which the American theatre had 
happily bestowed on Goldsmith’s last comedy but a few months before 
the author’s death, on April 4, 1774, were Sheridan’s untimely mis- 
chances. With the closing of the Colonial theatres in the autumn, and 
the consequent departure of most of the members of the American Com- 
pany for Jamaica, the fortunes of war denied to Sheridan access to the 
American stage which had hitherto been open to British dramatists. 


The British “Military Thespians”’ 


The ban upon the theatre, self-imposed upon the American Revolu- 
tionists, was powerless to suppress theatrical activities in American 
centers held by British forces. During the opening winter of the War, 
General Burgoyne, already known in England as playwright and patron 
of the theatre, encouraged his British officers in Boston to lighten the 
tedium of garrison duty by forming an amateur company of “Military 
Thespians.” Faneuil Hall was turned into a theatre, and various standard 
English dramas, as well as a local burlesque, The Blockade of Boston, 
were presented “for the Benefit of the Widows and Children of the 
Soldiers.” 

In New York and Philadelphia, in successive winters, similar compa- 
nies of Military Thespians were formed by British officers under the com- 
mand of General Howe. At the theatre in John Street, New York, 
“Howe’s Thespians” gave eighteen performances between January 19 
and May 29, 1777; and at the Southwark Theatre, Philadelphia, a 
comparable season of thirteen performances extended from January 19 
to May 19, i/78."* With the recall to England of General Howe and the 
evacuation of Philadelphia in mid-June, the British forces were consoli- 
dated in New York City under Sir Henry Clinton. Thereafter Clinton’s 
Military Thespians dominated the New York stage until the British 
evacuation of the city in 1783. 


© Thomas Clark Pollock, The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century (Philadel- 
phia, 1933), pp. 130-132. 
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The Rivals (1778) 


On April 21, 1778, Clinton’s Thespians introduced Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan to the New York stage by producing his earliest comedy, The 
Rivals. It was advertised as “Never before performed in America.’ 
The accompanying afterpiece was the popular farce, Miss in her Teens, 
by David Garrick, Sheridan’s predecessor at Drury Lane. The text of 
Sheridan’s comedy was readily available, for three editions had been 
published in London in 1775 and 1776. Though contemporary reviews 
of this New York premiére are unhappily lacking, its success may be 
inferred from the fact that The Rivals was immediately repeated on 
April 27. The season closed on June 8 with a single “benefit” performance 
of She Stoops to Conquer, already presented professionally in 1773 by the 
American Company. By thus stressing both The Rivals and She Stoops 
to Conquer in their New York repertory of 1778, the Military Thespians 
bridged the gap that the advent of the American Revolution had inter- 
posed between the comedies of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

Their initial Sheridan venture evidently encouraged Clinton’s players. 
They planned to revive The Rivals on December 18, 1780, but the ad- 
vertised performance had to be postponed “‘on Account of the Indis- 
position of a principal Performer.” On January 22, 1781, however, The 
Rivals regained the stage of Clinton’s Theatre. 


The School for Scandal (1782) 


In the following season of 1782, the spirit of ambitious enterprise 
which had already led the Military Thespians to venture into the field 
of English dramatic novelties was signally displayed. Again, Sheridan 
was the chosen medium. On April 15, 1782, Clinton’s Thespians climaxed 
their final theatrical season by introducing The School for Scandal to the 
New York stage. Advertised initially (Rivington’s Royal Gazette, April 
10) as “never performed here,” and subsequently announced for April 
22, without that significant “tag,”* Sheridan’s second comedy, like his 
first, was immediately repeated. Save for the closing night of the regular 
season on April 29, the two performances of The School for Scandal on 
April 15 and 22 accorded virtually final honors to Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 
The frequent difficulties which the Military Thespians encountered 
in obtaining acting texts of London plays are illustrated by a notice in 


17 George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927), 1, 191. To this 
definitive history and to Professor Odell’s generous personal aid, I am deeply indebted. 

18 Odell, 1, 219-220. Odell was the first to supply convincing evidence as to the dates of 
the first New York performances of The School for Scandal. 
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the Royal Gazette, on March 2, 1782, which lists The School for Scandal 
as the first of three plays “much wanted by the Theatre.”” No London 
edition had as yet been published, but a spurious text had been printed 
in Dublin in 1780 and had been thrice reprinted there in 1781. Doubtless 
it was a copy of this garbled Dublin text which Clinton’s Theatre se- 
cured, in response to its advertisement of March 2, and utilized for its 
performance on April 15. 

Publication of the first American edition of Sheridan’s play, printed 
by Robert Bell in Philadelphia, was advertised in the Pennsylvania 
Packet in its issue of April 20, 1782. Despite its engaging title-page— 
“The Real and Genuine School for Scandal, A Comedy; Acted with bursts 
of Applause, at the Theatres in London and Dublin. Written by Brinsley 
Sheridan Esquire”—the Philadelphia edition simply reprinted the “‘pi- 
rated” Dublin text of 1780 without change."® It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that in mid-April, 1782, The School for Scandal was introduced 
almost simultaneously to the New York stage by Clinton’s Military 
Thespians, and to American readers by Robert Bell, the patriotic Phila- 
delphia bookseller. It is an arresting footnote to this chapter of American 
theatrical history that both the British actors and the American pub- 
lisher, in their opposed American citadels, contrived alike to surmount 
not merely the common difficulties of war but the special barrier that 
Sheridan had, in effect, created through his steady refusal to publish 
the authentic text of his Drury Lane masterpiece. Independently, The 
School for Scandal found its own way to the American stage and press. 
Against its militant backgrounds, its peaceful invasion of the American 
scene has the touch of dramatic irony. 


Dramatic Satires 


Sheridan’s early impress on patriotic American publishers and readers 
is further attested in the field of Revolutionary political satires which 
boldly borrowed from Sheridan their dramatic titles and form. In 1778, 
Robert Bell reprinted, from a London edition of 1776, The Political 
Duenna. A Comic Opera, In Three Acts, As it is performed by the Servants 
of his Britannic Majesty, With Lord North’s Recantation. In 1779, Thomas 
Bradford, a rival Philadelphia publisher, similarly reprinted another 
popular English political satire in dramatic form, entitled The School for 
Scandal. A Comedy. Thus, after the British evacuation of Philadelphia 
in mid-June, 1778, American publishers were quick to recognize that, 


19 In the London TLS, March 28, 1935, a special article by the present writer discusses 
the history and text of Bell’s 1782 edition, establishing its priority over Hugh Gaine’s 1786 
New York edition which had previously been generally regarded as the first American edi- 
tion. 
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though the Philadelphia theatre was now closed to Sheridan, his dramatic 
titles and medium had a popular appeal worth exploiting in the field of 
contemporary political satire. 



















General Conclusions 


These opening chapters of the annals of Sheridan’s dramatic fortunes 
on the trans-Atlantic stage yield arresting comparisons. In point of 
priority, the first New York performance of The Rivals by Clinton’s 
Military Thespians, on April 21, 1778, antedates the first Jamaican 
performance by the exiled American Company, on June 3, 1780, by more 
than two years. In contrast, the first Jamaican presentation of The School 
for Scandal, on November 27, 1779, antedates the first New York produc- 
tion, on April 15, 1782, by more than two years. Sheridan’s opera, The 
Duenna, a continued favorite of the Jamaican stage, after its initial 
performance, on November 27, 1779, remained apparently beyond the 
range of Clinton’s Thespians. ‘To their interpretations of Sheridan’s two 
comedies, the British military actors brought the abilities and the stand- 
ards of the amateur stage, in contrast with the professional experience 
and traditions of the long-established American Company. 

The end of the American Revolution terminated the colorful and 
diverting episode of the New York theatre by Clinton’s Military Thes- 
pians. The next chapter of American theatrical history shows the stage 
gradually cleared for the renewal of theatrical enterprise and for the 
return from Jamaica of the American Company. With its restoration to ; 
the familiar setting of the John Street Theatre, ““The American Company : 
of Comedians,” which had already established Sheridan in firm favor in : 
the Jamaican theatre, was now fully prepared to introduce him to the i 
New York professional stage and to American audiences. 





hate 


Ill. SHERIDAN ON THE POST-WAR STAGE (1784-86) 


The return from Jamaica of the expatriated American Company, in 
1785, proved the main factor in establishing Sheridan as a popular play- 
wright in America. The first New York performances of The Rivals 
(1778) and The School for Scandal (1782) by Sir Henry Clinton’s Mili- 
tary Thespians remain memorable, but it must be remembered that his 7 
“Gentlemen of the Army and the Navy” were merely amateur and 





transient actors. The American Company, which had successively in- 
troduced to British audiences in Jamaica The Duenna, The Rivals, The 
School for Scandal, and Sheridan’s popular Drury Lane pantomime, 
Robinson Crusoe, brought back to the New York theatre the standards 
and skills of the professional stage, together with a widely representative 
repertory in which Sheridan already stood high. 
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The close of the American Revolution had by no means levelled all 
the barriers to free theatrical enterprise. The long course of the War had 
been marked by stringent measures which Congress had taken in Octo- 
ber, 1778, to reénforce its pre-war recommendations against the theatre, 
by the prohibitive Pennsylvania law of 1779 (not repealed until 1789), 
and by the confirmed hostility of many who opposed the theatre on 
moral as well on patriotic grounds. Nevertheless there had been encour- 
aging exceptions to the general rule of suppression of American theatri- 
cal activities, as in the surprising case where General Washington him- 
self attended, on May 11, 1778, the performance of Addison’s Cato given 
by Army officers encamped at Valley Forge. The winter of discontent 
had given way to the promise of May when Washington ordered a grand 
military jubilee (held on May 7, at American headquarters) to celebrate 
the news of the French Alliance, and personally countenanced accompany- 
ing theatrical diversions.?° Long before the formal close of the War, late 
in 1783, the proverbial Southern hospitality towards the theatre was 
boldly manifested in the building, in 1781, of the first Baltimore theatre, 
and its opening on January 15, 1782, for a five-months season that 
marked the definite resumption of professional activities on the American 
stage. 

On his return that spring to reconnoitre prudently in the interests of 
the exiled American Company, of which he later became co-manager, 
John Henry quickly encountered the cross-currents of public opinion. 
In hospitable Maryland, he soon secured from the General Assembly an 
act confirming to “John Henry and others of the American Company of 
Comedians” title and rights to the Annapolis theatre. In hostile Phila- 
delphia, his overtures were firmly rebuffed. Two years later, Lewis 
Hallam had like experience, but eventually succeeded in reopening the 
Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia, in December, 1784, for a long series 
of semi-theatrical entertainments which, thinly veiled as “Lectures,” 
actually evaded both the letter and the spirit of the prohibitory Penn- 
sylvania law. Schooled by such practical tests, Hallam and Henry 
brought back from Jamaica most of the members of their American 
Company to open, in New York, under more favorable conditions, an 
active season lasting from November 21, 1785 to the following mid- 
summer, during which all four of the Sheridan plays in their Jamaican 
repertory were notably presented. 


The School for Scandal (1784) 


Meanwhile, however, Dennis Ryan’s Baltimore company had achieved 
the distinction of prior production of The School for Scandal, on February 


® Odell, 1, 194-195; Pollock, pp. 36-39. 
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3, 1784. Ryan cast himself in the minor réle of Moses, but Mrs. Ryan 
played Lady Teazle to Heard’s Sir Peter. Wall, who had been a leader in 
the building of the Baltimore Theatre, and in the early years of its man- 
agement, played Sir Benjamin Backbite. This Baltimore season of 1784 
ended Ryan’s career as a theatrical manager, but to his lasting credit 
stands his early professional production of The School for Scandal. 


Sheridan on the New York Stage (1785-86) 


On December 12, 1785, soon after the opening of its first post-war 
season in New York, the repatriated American Company of Comedians 
signally achieved the first professional performance in New York City of 
The School for Scandal. Its selection from the Company’s Sheridan rep- 
ertory instantly proved auspicious. At the next performance, on Decem- 
ber 16, the comedy was repeated “‘by particular desire,” and subsequently 
on January 2, February 27, May 26, and July 17, 1786.7" John Henry 
headed the cast as Sir Peter Teazle, while Morris as Sir Oliver, Wignell 
as Joseph Surface, and Woolls as Rowley resumed the réles that they 
had created in the first Jamaican production in 1781. Mrs. Morris, who 
had then appeared as Lady Sneerwell, and who had now become the 
reigning favorite, was Lady Teazle. Mr. and Mrs. Harper, popular new 
members of the Company, were selected as Charles Surface and Mrs. 
Candour. With such a competent cast, The School for Scandal was estab- 
lished as the leader among the regular five-act plays of the season’s 
repertory. 

Its success on the stage was underscored by Hugh Gaine’s 1786 New 
York edition of The School for Scandal, “By Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Esq; Perform’d with universal Applause At the THEATRE in NEW- 
YORK, FROM A MANUSCRIPT COPY In the Possession of JOHN 
HENRY, Esquire, Joint Manager of the American Company, given him 
by the Author.” In a highly significant “Advertisement,” the editor firmly 
repudiated the spurious Dublin text which Robert Bell’s Philadelphia 
edition of 1782 had made current in America: 


So many spurious Copies of The SCHOOL for SCANDAL having been obtruded 
on the Publick, has induced the Editor to lay before them, in its PROPER GARB, 
this most excellent Comedy, presented to him by RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Esq; the justly admired Congreve of the present Times. 


Thus the John Henry-Hugh Gaine edition of 1786 strikingly illustrates 
not merely the immediate vogue of Sheridan’s comedy on the New York 


% Seilhamer, m1, 178-182. 
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stage but the marked superiority of John Henry’s text over all previous 
printed editions, British or American.” 

The second selection from the American Company’s Sheridan reper- 
tory, his popular Drury Lane pantomime, Robinson Crusoe, or Harlequin 
Friday, was appropriately timed to the customary winter season. Adver- 
tised as “never performed,” and embellished with “new Scenery, Ma- 
chinery, &c.” and “In Act the First A Dance of Savages,” the new pro- 
duction was delayed, ‘‘on account of the necessary preparations,” until 
January 11, 1786. Within the next fortnight it was twice repeated, and 
on March 6 it was the chosen afterpiece for a special performance “for 
the entertainment of the Indian Chiefs of the Oneida nation, now in this 
City.” Lewis Hallam, co-manager with John Henry, headed the cast as 
Robinson Crusoe, while Thomas Wignell and Mrs. Harper, firm favorites 
with the public, took the important rdéles of Pantaloon and Columbine in 
the Harlequinade. 

In the June-July season of actors’ “‘benefits,’’ Sheridan was preéminent. 
On June 14, 1786, The Rivals, advertised as “never performed here,”’ 
was the main attraction for Mrs. Harper’s benefit. On July 10, The 
Duenna had like honors at Miss Storer’s benefit. With Morris’s choice of 
The School for Scandal for his second benefit night, on July 17, Sheri- 
dan’s final distinctions were thrice marked. Meanwhile, The Rivals had 
been selected as the main bill for the first New York appearance, on 
June 23, of Mrs. Remington, “from the Theatre Royal in Dublin,” in 
the coveted réle of Mrs. Malaprop. The first post-war season of the 
American Company in New York thus amply attests Sheridan’s immedi- 
ate popularity with actors and playgoers. 


Sheridan on the Southern Circuit (1786-87) 


Sheridan’s influential success on the New York stage is clearly re- 
flected in the selection of plays for the American Company’s brief sum- 
mer season in Baltimore. The list of eight performances begins with The 
School for Scandal, on August 17, 1786, followed directly by The Rivals, 
on August 23. The list closes, on September 12, with a second and fare- 
well representation of The Rivals. That both the opening and the final 
honors at Baltimore fell to Sheridan is a pertinent postscript to the 
impressive record of his initial successes in New York. In its next Balti- 
more season, the American Company presented the remaining Sheridan 


* For detailed textual studies by the present writer, see articles in the London TLS, 
March 28 and Dec. 21, 1935, and the Textual Notes to the critical edition of The School for 
Scandal included in British Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1939; London: Harrap, 1939). 

* Odell, 1, 241. 
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plays in its New York repertory—The Duenna, on September 5, 1787, 
and Robinson Crusoe, on September 23. Sheridan’s continuing distinc- 
tions on the Baltimore stage are emphasized by the repetition of The 
Duenna, on October 9, an honor accorded to no other dramatic piece in 
the 1787 list, and by the fact that Sheridan is the only playwright repre- 
sented by two different pieces. 

Other signs of Sheridan’s spreading influence were soon evident. On 
October 10, 1786, the American Company opened the new theatre in 
Richmond, Virginia, with The School for Scandal. On November 16, 
1786, Sheridan’s comedy was again presented either at Richmond or at 
Annapolis, a Maryland center of early interest and encouragement to 
the American Company.™ Under other auspices, The Duenna was inde- 
pendently produced in South Carolina, at Godwin’s new Charleston 
theatre, on September 28, 1786. Advertised as “a Musical Entertainment 
(taken from the Opera of the Duenna), called the Elopement,” this 
musical afterpiece was repeated on October 10 and in early November. 
Such various instances show that, in Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, Sheridan had made encouraging advances at important south- 
ern centers during the summer and fall seasons of 1786. 


Sheridan on the Philadelphia Stage (1787) 


The winter of 1787 furthered the progress of Sheridan’s dramatic 
fortunes surprisingly. Emboldened by their theatrical ventures on their 
southern circuit, Hallam and Henry contrived to circumvent the drastic 
Pennsylvania laws against the theatre, still in force and very recently 
(on September 25, 1786) enlarged to prohibit pantomimes. Reverting to 
the thin disguise of “Concerts” and “Lectures,” they staged a series of 
performances at the Southwark Theatre, outside the city limits of Phil- 
adelphia. Drawing upon the personnel and repertory of their American 
Company, they opened on January 15, 1787, with a program that named 
neither that Company nor Sheridan, yet ingeniously capitalized his suc- 
cess in pantomime. Advertisements in the Pennsyloania Packet of “A 
CONCERT of MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental,” with “LECTURES, 
Moral and Entertaining,” added suggestive and alluring indications: 

The whole to conclude with the grand Pantomimical Finale, in two acts, called 
ROBINSON CRUSOE; Or, Harlequin Friday. 

In Act First a Dance of Savages, with the original Music, Overture and Ac- 
companiment. Dresses, Scenery, Machinery and other Decorations entirely new.” 


* Seilhamer, 11, 205. His subsequent accounts (11, 206 ff.) of Godwin’s Charleston theatre 
remain useful, though mainly superseded by Eola Willis’ standard history (0p. cit., chapter 
v1), the essential source of present references and quotations. 

% Quoted by Seilhamer, n, 213. 
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At the next performance, on January 17, Robinson Crusoe was again the 
given afterpiece. This entering wedge for Sheridan’s pantomime promised 
well, but it did not mislead Hallam and Henry into premature attempts 
to force an entrance for Sheridan’s comedies. On February 2 the Penn- 
syloania Packet carried a shrewdly pointed notice: “Messrs. HALLAM 
and HENRY respectfully inform the gentlemen, who have desired the 
School for Scandal, that in the present situation of the Theatre, it is 
impossible to comply with their request.” 

With the return of the American Company to Philadelphia, late in 
June, following its abbreviated New York season from mid-February 
to early June, Sheridan’s successive advances on the Philadelphia stage 
became notable. On July 3, 1787, and again on July 7, The Duenna was 
presented under its own name and with the original music, “by per- 
mission of the Patentee of Coveni Garden Theatre,” and with open refer- 
ences to its popularity “during its first run in Covent Garden,” and ever 
since. Nevertheless, the American managers tempered their boldness 
with prudence in designating their Philadelphia theatre as the “‘Opera- 
House in Southwark,” and in stressing the musical rather than the 
dramatic aspects of Sheridan’s ‘“‘opera.”’ 

On July 30, just before the close of its summer season of 1787, the 
American Company took its boldest, if still somewhat constrained, for- 
ward step to advance Sheridan’s interests on the Philadelphia stage. 
Under the specious heading, “Spectaculum Vitz2’”—a disguise worn 
threadbare by constant use throughout the season—and under the pro- 
tective coloring of ““A Concert,” the advertisement of the July 30 per- 
formance added a telltale announcement: 


Between the Parts of the Concert will be introduced a Comic LECTURE in five 
parts on the PERNICIOUS VICE OF SCANDAL. By particular desire—The original 
prologue to the SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, Written by R. B. Sheridan, esquire, Author 
of the Duenna, Rivals, Critic, &c.*” 


Though The School for Scandal perforce masquerades in the borrowed 
garb of “the school of morality,” Sheridan himself is openly named and 
introduced in his rightful réle of dramatic author. With the American 
Company’s successive productions of Robinson Crusoe in January, and of 
The Duenna and of The School for Scandal in July, 1787, the rapid rise 
of Sheridan’s influence on the Philadelphia stage, progressively shown in 
the diverse forms of pantomime, comic opera, and five-act comedy, is 
firmly demonstrated. Undeterred by formidable obstacles, the managers 
of the American Company had persistently and ingeniously succeeded 


* Quoted by Pollock, p. 139. 
* Quoted by Seilhamer, m1, 220. 
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in opening the doors of the Philadelphia theatre to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. 


Sheridan’s Initial Impress on American Comedy (1787) 
(The School for Scandal and Tyler’s American comedy, The Contrast) 


Dramatic illustration of Sheridan’s popular appeal to American play- 
goers and of his immediate and provocative relation to the rise of native 
American comedy of manners may be brought home to the New York 
stage by a signal event in the history of the American Company’s second 
New York season. In March, 1737, Major Royall Tyler, who had served 
as an American staff-officer during the Revolution and was now engaged 
in special military service, visited New York and witnessed performances 
of The School for Scandal and of O’Keeffe’s The Poor Soldier. These two 
favorites of the previous season, in their respective fields of comedy and 
of operatic afterpiece, had been given as the joint bill at the John Street 
Theatre on February 21, 1787, and were similarly linked on the night of 
March 21. Major Tyler, a novice in the world of the theatre but caught 
with its quick contagion, forthwith was converted from spectator to 
playwright. Within a few weeks he wrote the first comedy by an Ameri- 
can author to be produced on the New York professional stage—The 
Contrast. Quick to sense the novelty of an American comedy of manners 
and its instinctive appeal to the patriotic pride of Major Tyler’s fellow- 
countrymen, Hallam and Henry speedily presented The Contrast to 
their New York audience on April 16, 1787, and repeated it four times 
within a month. Its advent, recognized in its own day as an encouraging 
sign of the times, and now reviewed in the long perspective of history, 
marks an outstanding event in the evolution of American drama. 

The Contrast reveals Tyler at once as apprentice and as pioneer. Un- 
skilled in dramatic construction and action, he so far neglected plot that 
his loosely linked scenes remained virtually a ‘“‘conversation piece,” 
offset chiefly by the novel characterization and native dialect of Jona- 
than, the original “stage Yankee.” One of Jonathan’s colloquial scenes 
conspicuously associates Tyler’s own theatrical venture with the already 
established success of The School for Scandal on the New York stage. In 
his third act, Tyler introduced a dialogue between Jenny, who serves as 
interlocutor, and Jonathan, who is led on to describe his unwitting visit 
to the playhouse and his naive impressions of the performances which he 
has mistaken for scenes of real life. The episode may remind the reader 
of Partridge’s visit to the playhouse with Tom Jones, but to Tyler’s 
American audience the local color and allusions were unmistakable, for 
the playhouse described by Jonathan was the John Street Theatre, the 
players were members of the American Company, the play was The School 
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for Scandal, and the afterpiece was The Poor Soldier. The local humor of 
the situation was heightened by the fact that the favorite comedian, 
Thomas Wignell, in impersonating the Yankee Jonathan, was called upon 
to describe himself in his own familiar réles of Joseph Surface and Darby. 

In Tyler’s central scene, Jonathan recounts how, to his surprise, “they 
lifted up a great green cloth, and let us look right into the neighbour’s 
house” (Sir Peter Teazle’s), where he saw, as he still supposes, an actual 
family scene between “‘a poor, good natured, curse of a husband, and a 
sad rantipole of a wife” (Sir Peter and Lady Teazle). The dialogue then 
is pointed to Joseph Surface: 


Jenny. But did you see no other folks? 

JonaTHAN. Yes. There was one youngster, they called him Mr. Joseph; he talked 
as sober and as pious as a minister; but like some ministers that I know, he 
was a Sly tike in his heart for all that: He was going to ask a young woman to 
spark it with him, and—the Lord have mercy on my soul!—she was another 
man’s wife.** 


After his equally ingenuous comments on the afterpiece further expose 
his persistent delusions, Jonathan is finally forced to accept reluctantly 
Jenny’s assurances that he had in reality attended the theatre and seen 
the “‘wicked players.” 

The final stress is laid on Sheridan’s comedy as Jonathan tells Jenny 
how he had demanded the return of his entrance fee: 


Why, says I, no man shall jocky me out of my money; I paid my money to see 
sights, and the dogs a bit of a sight have I seen, unless you call listening to 
people’s private business a sight. Why, says he, it is the School for Scandaliza- 
tion. —The School for Scandalization!—Oh! ho! no wonder you New-York folks 
are so cute at it, when you go to school to learn it: and so I jogged off. 


The words are put into the mouth of the Yankee Jonathan, but the hand 
is that of the American playwright, Royall Tyler, who thereby attests 
at once Sheridan’s well-established popularity on the New York stage 
and his own especial schooling, as playgoer and playwright, under the 
master-hand of the foremost dramatist of the English Comedy of Man- 
ners. 


The unfolding history of Sheridan’s eventful introduction to the trans- 


*§ Quotations are from the Yale copy of the subscription edition printed in Philadelphia 
in 1790 with a long list of subscribers headed by President Washington. The original 
“Proposals for Printing by Subscription” term Tyler’s comedy “the first dramatic produc- 
tion of a citizen of the United States in which the characters and scenes are entirely 
American.” Seilhamer has a chapter (11, 225-239) and Odell a section (1, 255-257) on The 
Contrast. 
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Atlantic stage reveals the American Company as the constant and 
dominant agency in assuring Sheridan’s early success and rapidly grow- 
ing influence on the American theatre. Against the distant backgrounds 
of Hallam’s war-time productions of Sheridan in British Jamacia, and 
against the immediate setting of the John Street Theatre in New York, 
where Sir Henry Clinton’s Military Thespians had enacted The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal, The American Company’s decisive establish- 
ment of Sheridan on the post-war professional stage in New York gains 
proper perspective and historic significance. That chapter of American 
theatrical history is at once pivotal and prophetic. It marks the turning- 
point of Sheridan’s dramatic fortunes in America, his first essential vic- 
tory in the successive and widening campaigns throughout the country 
that were to establish his comprehensive conquest of the American 
theatre.”® 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 


%* Further studies, long in progress, are planned to continue, for the three remaining 
decades (1787-1816) of Sheridan’s lifetime, the unfolding history of his dramatic fortunes 
and influence on the American stage. 
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DAVID GARRICK’S SIGNIFICANCE IN THE HISTORY 
OF SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM 


A Study of the Impact of the Actor upon the Change of Critical 
Focus during the Eighteenth Century 


By GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 


ISITORS to Westminster Abbey may remember the memorial 
statue to David Garrick with its inscription: 


To paint fair nature by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakespeare rose: then to expand his fame 
Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 
Tho’ sunk in death the forms the poet drew, 
The actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though like the bard himself, in night they lay 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day; 
And till Eternity with power sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time 
Shakespeare and Garrick like twin stars shall shine 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 


They may also remember Charles Lamb’s comment, “It would be an 
insult to my reader’s understanding to attempt anything like a criticism 
of this farrago of false thoughts and nonsense.”! If Lamb was right, then 
a goodly portion of confirmed critical opinion for forty years of the eight- 
eenth century was false and a farrago of nonsense, for Samuel Jackson 
Pratt, author of the inscription, echoed the words of a nameless rimester 
of the Scots Magazine a quarter of a century earlier: 


To relish Shakespeare read him o’er and o’er, 
See Garrick play him, and he’ll charm you more.* 


Pratt’s suggestion as to Garrick’s contribution to Shakespeare’s fame, 
in his ability to open up, through acting, significances which the bare text 
failed to yield to the untrained reader, was not quite unanimous, to be 
sure, for Lamb could have summoned support from Dr. Johnson’s re- 


On the Tragedies of Shakespeare with reference to their fitness for Stage Representation: 
“Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck with the affected attitude of a 
figure which I do not remember to have seen before, and which upon examination proved 
to be a whole length of the celebrated Mr Garrick. Though I would not go so far with 
some good catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of consecrated ground, yet 
own I was not a little scandalized at the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures into a 
place set apart to remind us of saddest realities. Going nearer I found inscribed under this 
harlequin figure the following lines.” 

* June 1753, p. 282. 
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mark to Boswell that Garrick had neither made Shakespeare better 
known nor had the power to illustrate him.* Yet Garrick was called upon 
repeatedly, both in private correspondence and in the press, to clarify 
obscure passages in Shakespeare’s text which editors and critics alike 
had rendered doubly confusing by emendations and contradictory anno- 
tations.‘ A letter from P{eter] W[halley] early in Garrick’s career is but 
one of many which pay tribute to the young actor’s understanding: 


Sir, As you seem to me to be a very good judge of Shakespeare, and have often 
given us his true sense and meaning where his learned editors could give us 
neither, I shall submit to your judgment a line in Hamlet, which, in my opinion, 
is wrong placed in all the editions that I have seen... 


An Address to David Garrick by one Theatricus, in the General Magazine 
(May, 1776), suggested that even after his retirement from the stage he 


3 The Journal of the Tour of the Hebrides (Boston, 1910), p. 220. Johnson used the word 
“illustrate” in three senses: to brighten with light; to brighten with honor; to explain, 
clarify or elucidate (Dictionary, 1755). 

* London Magazine, Sept., 1745, p. 437 (see the quotation on p. 190 below); The Museum 
29 March 1746; 28 Feb. 1747 (see below p. 191); Gray’s Inn Journal, 27 Jan. 1753; “A Mod- 
est Proposal against abolishing Nature and Shakespeare Addressed to Mr Garrick”; ibid 
10 Feb. 1753: “I went the other night to see Mr Garrick in the character of Richard Il, 
and I am sure he was possessed of the very soul of Richard . . . ”; ibid., 19 May 1753 (on 
Garrick’s excellence in Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard, Benedict); ibid., 30 June 1753: 
“Now you talk of commentators says Shakespeare to his friend Johnson [sic] give me leave 
in a bumper of Helicon to drink to the health of my best commentator—Here’s titles, Gar- 
rick to you. He has done me more service than all of them”; ibid., 19 Jan. 1754: “I can’t 
forbear mentioning the obligation which the public has to the genius of Mr Garrick, who 
has exhibited with great lustre many of the most shining strokes of Shakespeare’s amazing 
art; and may justly be styled (as he was once called by you) his best commentator: For ’tis 
certain, he has done our poet more justice by his manner of playing his principal characters, 
than any editor has yet done by a publication”; ibid., 15 April 1754: “Those who are not 
satisfied with this reasoning are referred to the noblest commentary this or any other poet 
ever had: I mean Mr Garrick’s performance of Lear . . . ”; Adventurer, No. 113, comment 
by Warton (see below p. 192); London Chronicle, 19 March 1757, “The Theatre No. 24”: 
Letter of Abuse to D—d G—k, 1757, see below p. 192; Daily Advertiser, 1 Feb. 1759, poem on 
Garrick and Shakespeare in which Apollo asks Garrick to “protect his fav’rite bard”; 
Royal Female Magazine, 11, 180, article by Dramaticus on difference between acting and 
mimicry; ébid., 11, 252, Garrick’s influence on other actors and his preparation in a part; 
Universal Magasine, Aug., 1775, “Poetical Epistle Addressed to Mr Garrick,” asking him 
as Shakespeare’s best commentator not to abandon the dramatist to the critics; Critical 
Review, Dec. 1776, in a review of Melmoth’s Pupil of Pleasure: “What our Garrick is to 
Shakespeare, I am resolved to be to Chesterfield—the living comment upon the dead 
text”; Universal Magazine, Feb. 1776, Cumberland’s New Dialogue, representing the Ghost 
of Shakespeare asking Garrick to “Freely correct my page...” 

5 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, ed. James Boaden (London, 1831), 1, 23, letter 
dated Gray’s Inn, 20 Feb. 1744. 
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fix for posterity his interpretation of certain debatable passages in Shake- 
speare by employing 

some of your leisure hours... in writing a History of the English Theatre, to 
which if you will add [llustrations of the difficult passages of Shakespeare you will 
confer an obligation on the public, which can only be repaid by that immortality 
to which your name will be consigned. .. . I may add that the elucidation of 
Shakespeare will come with peculiar force and propriety from you who probably 
understand the wonderful bard better than any other man living,— 

He best can paint him who can feel him most. 


Perhaps we take Lamb too seriously when we turn his words back 
upon his mouth, but certainly his strictures upon Garrick as merely a 
“harlequin figure” fall short of his customary critical acumen.’ What- 
ever may have been Garrick’s shortcomings, he was a supreme artist in 
his profession, and a widely read man who moved (to the chagrin of 
Horace Walpole) in the highest cultural circles of his time. He was col- 
lector of the finest dramatic library of his age, without the aid of which 
Johnson’s and Steevens’ editions of and Capell’s notes on Shakespeare 
could hardly have come into being—nor, indeed, could Lamb’s Specimens 
of the English Dramatic Poets have been born.’ He was the professed 
admirer, champion, and priest of Shakespeare.* He was the one who more 
than any other, in Burke’s words, elevated the actor’s profession to that 
of a liberal art, and he could boast an international reputation for bril- 
liancy and conviviality equal to that of any of his contemporaries. 

Garrick’s importance in disseminating a knowledge of Shakespeare and 
in helping to change the critical attitude toward the dramatist, not by 
critical pronouncements but by the combined efforts of his performances 
as actor, of his textual restorations as an appreciative student of Shake- 
speare, of the frequency with which, as a manager, he exhibited Shake- 
speare’s plays, and by the impact of his personality on eighteenth- 
century society, has not received the attention it merits. 


* Yet Lamb continued the abuse in the same essay: “...as mere a player as ever 
existed ... his mind tainted with lowest player’s vices, envy, jealousy, and miserable 
cravings after applause . . . I am almost disposed to deny Garrick the merit of being an 
admirer of Shakespeare.” 

7 Lamb’s “Letter to the Editor of Hone’s Table Book,” 27 Jan. 1827 (Works, ed. E. V. 
Lucas, tv, 397): “It is not unknown to you that about nineteen years since I published 
Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets who lived about the Time of Shakespeare. For the 
scarcer plays I had recourse to the collection bequeathed to the British Museum by Mr 
Garrick. . . . In it is to be found almost every production in the shape of a play that has 
appeared in print from the time of the old mysteries and moralities to the days of Crown 
and D’Urfey.” 

* For collected evidence see my article, “The God of His Idolatry,” in Joseph Quincy 
Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 1948). 
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Dramatically speaking the age was great in its actors. Compositionally 
speaking it was one long field-day for Shakespearean critics and editors. 
A single glance at the advertisement for Reed’s edition in the London 
Chronicle, 18 January 1786, suggests the extent of this critical activity: 


This day will be publish’d . . . the Plays of William Shakespeare, with the cor- 
rections and illustrations of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Upton, 
Gray, Edwards, Roderick, Thirlby, Bishop, Heath, Ridley, Seward, Sympson, 
Grainger, Walpole, Farmer, Percy, Tollet, Hurd, Hardinge, Holt, Goldsmith, 
Collins, Smith, Chamier, Hawkins, Musgrove, Langton, Oldys, Guthrie, Rey- 
nolds, Tyrwhitt, Malone, Colman, Kenrick, Reed, Folkes, Letherland, Harring- 
ton, James, Rewlinson, Bowles, J. Warton, Murphy, T. Warton, West, Warner, 
Montague, Henley, Whalley, Blackstone, Henderson, Mason. To which are 
added the notes by Samuel Johnson and George Steevens, together with the 
prefaces of the former editions. 


Nor does this list of fifty-seven nearly exhaust the commentators. One 
recalls Dennis, Addison, Steele, Aaron Hill, Capell, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. 
Griffith, Maurice Morgann, Sherlock, Jackson, Heron, Beattie, Richard- 
son, Swan, and Baretti. These critics and editors have been treated with 
some fullness by modern scholars and their importance to Shakespeare 
has often been evaluated,® but little study has been made of the effect 
of the actors upon the development of the eighteenth-century critical 
attitude. 

During the forty years preceding Garrick’s appearance on the stage 
2,020 performances of Shakespeare were given to London audiences by 
all the London theatres, and in some years as many as five were doing 
business.’® Thirty different Shakespearean plays were performed, but 
only seven can be said to have escaped the pens of the improvers (Hamlet, 
Othello, Julius Caesar, 1 Henry IV, 2 Henry IV, The Merry Wives and 


* Especially D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare in the XVIII Century (Oxford, 1928); R. W 
Babcock, The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1931); H. S. Robinson, 
English Shakespearean Criticism in the XVIII Century (N. Y., 1932); Augustus Ralli, 4 
History of Shakespearean Criticism (London, 1932); R. B. McKerrow, The Treatment of 
Shakespeare’s Text by His Earlier Editors, 1709-1768 (London, 1933); David Lovett, 
“Shakespeare as a Poet of Realism in the Eighteenth Century,” ELH (Nov. 1935). For 
significant treatment of the acting tradition see A. S. Downer’s excellent article, “Nature 
to Advantage Dressed: Eighteenth Century Acting,” PMLA, tvu (Dec. 1943). 

10 We may be permitted a broader view than that of A. H. Scouten in his purely statis- 
tical article dealing with the years 1736-40, “Shakespeare’s Plays in the Theatrical Reper- 
tory When Garrick Came to London,” Studies in English, 1944, University of Texas. My 
figures are based on the Winston Manuscript, Dramatic Register (16 vols.) Folger Shake- 
speare Library. James Winston [Bowes], actor in and manager of The Haymarket Theatre, 
died in 1843 leaving a vast collection of dramatic information, of which this Register, con- 
taining day by day notes of performances in London from 1700-1803, is but one item. 
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Henry VIII). The other twenty-three were so changed as to call down 
upon the heads of the alterers an unbrokex stream of abuse from nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century critics. The Macbeth, for example, which 
the audiences saw upwards of 206 times, was Davenant’s spectacular 
operatic version. The Tempest of 136 performances was the Davenant- 
Dryden-Shadwell opera. The Lear which they saw 122 times was Tate’s. 
The Timon of 87 performances was Shadwell’s. The Richard III, played 
81 times, was Colley Cibber’s. Lansdown’s Jew of Venice supplanted 
The Merchant of Venice, and so it went for Otway’s Caius Marius, Lacy’s 
Sauny the Scot," and many others. During the last four years of the 
period, however, a Shakespeare revival got under way. Performances 
increased in number, and new plays such as Twelfth Night, The Winter's 
Tale, As You Like It, and All’s Well were put on. 

On the other hand, for the thirty-five years of Garrick’s connection 
with the stage, 1,448 performances of twenty-seven Shakespeare plays 
were given at his theatre alone, of which only eight can be said to have 
undergone serious alteration. He both committed and permitted certain 
tamperings with the texts, yet his audiences witnessed more authentic 
Shakespeare than they or their ancestors had seen before since 1700. 

In his own performance of eighteen different Shakespearean rdles, 
moreover, Garrick presented a new type of acting, natural and realistic, 
which emphasized psychological understanding of the characters, which 
opposed the declamatory style in possession of the stage until 1741, and 
which vividly impressed his audiences. The best thumbnail sketch of his 
innovation is given by Richard Cumberland, who recalled viewing Gar- 
rick as Lothario and Quin as Horatio in Rowe’s Fair Penitent: 


Quin presented himself upon the rising of the curtain in a green velvet coat, em- 
broidered down the seams, an enormous full-bottomed periwig, rolled stockings 
and high-heeled square-toed shoes; with very little variation of cadence, and in 
a deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which had more of the 
senate than the stage in it, he rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified in- 
difference that seemed to disdain the plaudits that were bestowed upon him. . . 
but when .. . little Garrick, then young and light and alive in every muscle and 
in every feature, came bounding on the stage, and pointing at the wittol Alta- 
mont and the heavy-paced Horatio,—heavens what a transition! It seemed as if 
a whole century had been stepped over in the transition of a single scene. Old 
things were done away and a new order at once brought forward, bright and 
luminous, clearly . . . destined to dispel . . . the prejudices of custom supersti- 
tiously devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation.” 


Quin, puzzled at the young actor’s innovations, said, “If this young fel- 


1 Adaptations of Romeo and Juliet and The Taming of the Shrew respectively. 
13 Percy Fitzgerald, New History of the Stage (1882), 1, 124. 
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low is right, I and the rest of the players must have been all wrong.” 
Pope, after seeing Garrick’s first appearances, had remarked, ‘That 
young man never had his equal and will never have his rival.” 

In 1747, upon assuming co-managership of Drury Lane, Garrick began 

his drive against the loungers who still sat upon the stage, at times wan- 
dered behind scenes, and occasionally interrupted the performance of 
plays. In the presence of such obstructionists and of a noisy house, actors 
had to declaim to be heard. Richard Cross’s comment on the night of 22 
February 1748, at the performance of the Foundling, is indicative of the 
“house demands” that Garrick faced: 
There was a report, that my Lord Hubbard had made a party this night to hiss 
the Foundling off the stage, that y® Reason was it ran too long, & they wanted 
variety of Entertainments. Mr Garrick was sent for, he met ’em, & so far pre- 
vail’d that they promis’d peace ’till after the 9th night. However there was an 
attempt made by one catcall, & an apple Thrown at Macklin & some other 
Efforts made by a few but without effect—Greatly hiss’d wh" given out. 1 believe 
the main cause of this anger, in spite of their Excuses, was their being refus’d 
admittance behind the scenes." 


A pleasanter mood prevailed for Mrs. Woffington’s benefit night a month 
later, but the disrupting effect of the gentlemen loungers upon dramatic 
atmosphere is still seen in a further note by Cross: 

As ye Curtain was rising for ye farce a Gentleman’s sword was taken out of ye 
Scabbard & carry’d up with ye Curtain & there Hung to ye terror of those under 
it (least it shou’d fall) & ye Mirth of ye rest of ye Audience—a Scene man 
fetch’d it down. 


By 1762 Garrick succeeded in abolishing these nuisances and in opening 
the way for a clear, quiet stage, upon which careful, subtle character 
delineation might take place, and his natural acting might flourish. 

During his career he had a care for appropriate and interesting scenic 
effects, and by the 1770’s had imported De Loutherbourg at an excellent 
salary to add what scenic spectacle the brush could afford to certain plays. 
In this decade he also began to dress characters in more of his plays in 
costumes approaching historical accuracy, or what, to the eighteenth- 
century mind, appeared to be such. From the date that he assumed 
managerial direction of plays be enforced attendance at rehearsals and 
made his company realize its obligation to present well-rounded, finished 
performances, and he accelerated tremendously the revived interest in 
Shakespeare begun in the late seventeen-thirties. 

Shakespeare’s reputation had been high from about the year 1594, but 
at the turn of the eighteenth century one gathers that in the mind of the 


18 From Cross-Hopkins Manuscript Diaries, Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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general public the reputation outstripped the actual knowledge of the 
dramatist. The name became mouthed as Homer’s was during the Middle 
Ages. The pens, however, of numerous contributers to London newspapers 
and periodicals gradually widened the actual knowledge of Shakespeare 
for the general reading public during the second, third, and fourth dec- 
ades of the century. By the time of Garrick’s appearance in 1741 the age 
was not exactly Shakespeare-conscious, but it had more knowledgeable 
possession of Shakespeare’s bon mots and his comments upon all aspects 
of life than it did forty years earlier. He was loved especially as the master 
of fine expression and of catholic observation. Multitudes began to realize 
that what oft was thought was ne’er so well expressed as it was in some 
line from a Shakespearean play. But as for the plays themselves, the 
yardstick of Aristotle (via the French) was still applied in the determina- 
tion of excellence. 

The newspapers and periodicals from the time of Garrick’s appearance 
to the close of the century present seven times as much in the way of 
critical observation on Shakespeare as can be found in their counterparts 
for the first forty years.'* The question occurs as to what significant dif- 
ference is discernible in the critical observations post 1741, and what, if 
anything, Garrick had to do with that difference. 

A change in critical focus came about, a change which may be stated 
most briefly, in the parlance of academia, as one from neo-classical criti- 
cism to romantic—from the type indulged in by Rymer to that indulged 
in by Coleridge, to point the extremes. More specifically stated, Shake- 
spearean criticism underwent a change from 1700 to 1800 from the early 
judicial standpoint, which measured the dramatist by standards of 
“rules,’”’ which, though finding him a genius, found him deficient in learn- 
ing, correctness, decorum, and especially in the unity of action or plot, to 
a later appreciative attitude which abandoned such standards by erecting 
a new dramatic focus centered upon character delineation rather than 
upon plot structure—a focus which, in treating Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters as living beings acting on valid motives, emphasized that he not only 
chronicled the stages of all life, but was also the profoundest of moral 
philosophers. The critical years for this shift were the middle three 
decades of the century. 

Early in 1736, for example, appeared a pamphlet, Some Remarks on 
the Tragedy of Hamlet, which on the whole is defensive in its attitude. 


4 Evidence based on an examination of 356 critical references to Shakespeare in 165 ex- 
tant periodicals from 1700-174 compared with 953 critical observations in 99 such periodi- 
cals covering one year only from each decade from 1740-1800. 

Ms Analyzed judicially and appreciatively by C. D. Thorpe, Augustan Reprint Soc., 
ser. 111, no. 3. 
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What the public felt concerning the pamphlet can perhaps best be seen 
in the six-page critical review which appeared in the May number of 
Chamber’s Literary Magazine; or History of the Works of the Learned, a 
typical example of early mid-century neo-classical criticism. The review 
judiciously balances beauties and blemishes, caring not for arbitrary 
standards of the unities, finding the characters “various, singular, con- 
sistent with themselves,” the thoughts “‘noble and sublime and expressed 
with a most energic comprehensive diction,” but worried by anachro- 
nisms, by the mixture of tragic and comic, by the levity and “shocking 
indecency in Ophelia’s madness,” by the Gravediggers and by the fop 
Osric—all of which seemed inappropriate for tragedy. The aim of the 
author of the pamphlet had been to “point out some beauties not yet 
discovered’”’—such as the simplicity of the opening, the neat preparation 
of the Ghost’s entrance, the appropriateness of representing him armed 
in complete steel, the beauty of Horatio’s early lines, and the fine quality 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘“‘Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt.” 
The reviewer is less certain of the beauties. Granting, however, less dross 
in Hamlet than in other Shakespeare plays he concludes: 


In regard to most of the defects and improprieties he discovers in the tragedy, it 
must be allow’d that he speaks the sentiments of the judicious; but whether these 
are very few in proportion to its beauties, as he affirms; or whether, strictly speak- 
ing, the whole can be called a fine dramatic piece, the public must decide. 


Five years later Garrick appeared and took the town by storm. By Sep- 
tember, 1745, the London Magazine was giving credit where credit was 
due for a new interest in Shakespeare in such statements as the following: 


. .. and Shakespeare, the mortal enemy of all unnatural productions, is more the 
delight of our nation than ever; which, to do justice to Mr Quin, and Mr Garrick, 
is very much owing to the judgment and spirit with which those great actors 
enter into the beauties of the poet. 


Seven months later, April, 1746, in Dodsley’s Museum appeared a paper 
on “Correctness,” written in dialogue form comparing English and 
French writers, among other things, as to their preservation of unity and 
truth in drama. The author admitted French superiority in unity of 
plot. “But,” continued he, “in my opinion the unity of character is prior 
in dignity, and there I think we exceed them.”’ He then adduces Shake- 
speare to prove his point. The effect of the paper was to concentrate the 
reader’s attention upon something to which Garrick was giving life 
on the stage—the significance of character portrayal. With Garrick upon 
the stage this critical turn had a meaning for the multitude which with- 
out him it would have lacked. The following February a writer for the 
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Museum coupled the names of Garrick and Shakespeare in a way which 
was to become the common practice as the century advanced: 


As for Garrick, he has given me so many new ideas in acting that I am not sure 
you will understand what I now write to you, till you have seen him... . He 
does not in later tragedies appear to half the advantage as in Shakespeare; prob- 
ably because our modern poets abound more in description and declamation, 
and have fewer of those strokes of passion which are so astonishing yet natural. 
His action is an excellent comment upon Shakespeare, and with all the pains 
which you have taken with your favorite author, you don’t understand him so 
well as if you knew the supplemental lights which Garrick throws upon him. 


In the same year an anonymous writer added his bit to the new criticism 
in a forceful section of his pamphlet, An Examen of the New Comedy 
call’d the Suspicious Husband. Before commenting in this upon Garrick’s 
portrayal of King Lear, he points out the essential feature of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic interest, and thus reinforces the opinion of the writer 
for the Museum: ‘The more essential and noble rules of the drama are 
always regarded by Shakespeare, the preservation and consistency of char- 
acter, the working up of the passions, their rise, progress and effects. . . . © 

In 1748 appeared Peter Whalley’s Enguiry into the Learning of Shake- 
speare with its praise of eighteenth-century taste for preferring Shake- 
speare to other dramatists. “And this seems to proceed,” he declares 
(p. 11), “from the labors of his several editors; and from the inimitable 
propriety with which his chief characters are represented by an incom- 
parable actor, whose excellent expression is an admirable comment upon 
the plays of our author.” 

In 1754 many contributers to Gray’s Inn Journal analyzed Shake- 
speare’s characters, after having seen Garrick act them. The critical 
shift with which we are concerned is there stated in Number 94, for 3 
August 1754: 


Aristotle was certainly mistaken when he called the fable the life and soul of 
tragedy; the art of constructing the dramatic story should always be subordinate 
to the exhibition of character, our great Shakespeare has breathed another soul 
into tragedy, which has found the way of striking an audience with sentiment 
and passion at the same time. 


At this time Joseph Warton contributed to Hawkesworth’s Adventurer 
five papers on King Lear and The Tempest, in which Professor David 


6 The point appeared so well taken that Samuel Foote, against whom a portion of the 
Examen was directed, elaborated it further in his Roman and English Comedy Consider’d 
and Compar’d (1747), p. 21: “I do not believe that it was ever in the power of man to furnish 
out a more elegant, pleasing, and interesting entertainment than Shakespeare has, in many 
instances, given us without observing any one unity but that of character... .” 
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Nichol Smith recognizes the coming change in critical approach, which 
we have already seen in the earlier quotations. What Garrick had to 
do with Warten’s appreciation of Lear he tells us explicitly: 


I should be guilty of insensibility and injustice, if I did not take this occasion to 
acknowledge that I have been more moved and delighted by hearing this single 
line— 
O, me, my heart! my rising heart—but down! 

spoken by the only actor of the age who understands and relishes these little 
touches of nature, and therefore the only one qualified to personate this most 
difficult character of Lear, than by the most pompous declaimer of the most 
pompous speeches in Cato or Tamerlane. 


Pope’s preface to his edition of Shakespeare back in 1723 had been 
long and judicial in point of view. In 1754 a writer for the New Universal 
Magazine contributed to the June supplement “The Life of the Cele- 
brated English Poet William Shakespeare” and carefully plagiarized 
paragraphs from Pope’s Preface to support one of his main points. The 
interesting factor in this plagiarism is the evidence that it provides as 
to a change of taste, for the writer lifted from Pope only those passages 
which gave unqualified praise to Shakespeare including the following: 
“But every single character in Shakespeare is as much an individual as 
those in life itself...’ None of the faults mentioned by Pope were in- 
cluded. Judicial criticism had yielded ground to idolatry. 

In 1757 appeared a six-penny pamphlet, A Leiter of Abuse to D—d 
G—K, Esq., an anonymous mock attack on the actor which turned into 
praise of high quality. “I will not deny,” wrote the author, ‘that many 
parts even of the divine Shakespeare were no more than a dead letter, 
until your animating genius enlivened their beauties and enforced their 
energy.” 

In the 1760 decade Thomas Whateley began writing his Remarks on 
some of the Characters of Shakespeare (1785). His introduction clearly 
states the new basis of criticism upon which he proceeded: 


The writers upon dramatic composition have for the most part confined their 
observations to the fable; and the maxims received amongst them for the con- 
duct of it, are therefore emphatically called the rules of drama. It has been found 
easy to give and apply them . . . But such regularity tho’ proper is by no means 
the first requisite in a dramatic composition... there is...a subject for 
criticism more worthy of attention . . . I mean the distinction and preservation 
of character, without which the piece is but a tale, not an action. 


That Whateley reached this non-Aristotelian conclusion in some meas- 
ure through observing Garrick’s portrayal of Shakespeare’s characters 
can hardly be doubted, for although he never mentions Garrick’s name, 
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the two characters he analyzes are Richard III and Macbeth, and his 
analysis agrees in every point with the interpretation which Garrick pre- 
sented. Furthermore, he takes as the keynote to Richard’s character the 
line, “‘I that have neither pity, love, nor fear,’’ which Cibber carried over 
from 3 Henry VI to the acting version which Garrick played. 

In 1776 when Garrick quit the stage there was more genuine interest 
in his final performances of Shakespeare’s characters than there was in 
the struggle brewing in the American colonies. Tributes poured in from 
all sides, the theatre was packed to bulging capacity, and persons travelled 
over from the continent to witness these last appearances.'* 

In 1777 Maurice Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic Character of Fal- 
staff rang its clear bell of romantic criticism, with its vindication of the 
fat knight from the stigma of cowardice, with its more significant charac- 
ter study of him, with its enthusiasm in general for Shakespeare, and its 
reversal of neo-classica] judgments: 


When the hand of time shall have brushed off his present editors and commenta- 
tors, and when the very name of Voltaire and even the memory of the language in 
which he has written shall be no more, the Appalachian Mountains, the banks 
of the Ohio, and the plains of Scotia shall resound with the accents of this bar- 
barian: in his native tongue he shall roll the genuine passions of nature. Nor 
shall the griefs of Lear be alleviated or the charms and wit of Rosalind be abated 
by time. There is indeed nothing perishable about him, except that very learning 
which he is said so much to want.. . 


Morgann makes no mention of Garrick in his Essay, obviously because 


6 During the months of May and June, 1776, Drury Lane produced 13 plays exclusive 
of actors’ benefits. Seven of these were Shakespearean and six non-Shakespearean. One 
play from each group (Hamlet and The Wonder) was given for the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund. The six remaining Shakespearean plays yielded box receipts of £1,794/6/7, while the 
five remaining non-Shakespearean ones brought in £1,304/12/6. Garrick played in all, 
yet no non-Shakespearean play brought over £279. Only one Shakespearean play fell that 
low (Much Ado) while the others averaged over £300 apiece. A full house was counted at 
£120. (Figures from Drury Lane Treasurer’s Account Books, Folger Shakespeare Library.) 
It seems evident that the interest was not only in Garrick’s last appearances, but in Gar- 
rick’s last appearances in Shakespeare’s characters. Hopkins, the prompter, notes sig- 
nificantly (13 May 1776, King Lear): “The people flock’d about the doors by two o’clock. 
There never was a greater overflow. Mr. G. never happier in Lear. The applause was be- 
yond description, 3 or 4 loud claps succeeding one another at all his exits & many cried 
out Garrick forever!” 21 May 1776, King Lear: “Human nature cannot arrive at greater 
excellence in acting that Mr. G was possess’d of this night. All words must fall far short of 
what he did & none but his spectators can have an idea how great he was. The applause 
was unbounded!” 30 May 1776, Hamlet: ‘Pit and boxes were put together, most of the 
tickets were sold for a guinea apiece, very few under half a guinea & the whole quantity 
sold in about two hours.” (Notes from Cross-Hopkins Diaries, Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary.) 
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Garrick never played Falstaff, but he was careful to inscribe to Garrick 
a presentation copy, indicative, perhaps of his tacit acknowledgment of 
Garrick’s contribution to the understanding of Shakespeare. 

The standard of character delineation as the focus of dramatic power 
drew round it more and more adherents. Davies, writing in his Dramatic 
Miscellanies (1784), states: ‘“The characters of Shakespeare are the boast 
and honor of the English Stage . . . Shakespeare presents men to us as 
they really existed and such as are congenial to our common nature.” 

By the middle of the 1790 decade Garrick had been dead a dozen years, 
yet Shakespeare idolatry continued to be linked with his name. In 1792 
The Farrago appeared containing ‘‘Essays for the benefit of the Society 
for the Discharge and Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small Debts,” 
the first and leading article of which was on Shakespeare. “If all other 
books and the memory of them, were obliterated,” rhapsodized the 
author, “his works alone would illumine the understanding of the na- 
tion, his ever blooming irradiancy his unexampled fame, will always be 
in proportion to the capability of the human mind, as that expands, his 
transcendent mode of information will always be found adequate to the 
filling it with admiration and delight.” The author continued: 


We must do justice to Garrick, of acknowledging that his exhibitions of some 
characters, like the chiaro-oscuro of a picture, brought forth many beauties, 
which would not so readily have obtained their value in the general notice. It 
is now more than thirty years that the thermometer of Shakespeare’s glory, which 
is graduated to the end of time, has been constantly rising. 


Finally, for what it is worth, appears the statement of the eccentric 
Percival Stockdale in his Lectures on the Truly Eminent English Poets, 
begun in 1795: 


Let the researches which have thrown light on the works of Shakespeare have 
their just value . . . but let them have no more. . . let them not usurp the com- 
manding station of the great generalissimo of his forces. From most of these 
boasted explanations, and emendations, the heart, the soul, the capital powers of 
the mind, to which Shakespeare directed his poetical artillery feel no emotion. 
But all the various genius of our inimitable bard was thrown into complete action 
and display by Garrick. All that the commentators have done have contributed 
very little to the renown of Shakespeare, but he would have been very inade- 
quately known, felt, and celebrated if Garrick had not lived.'” 


17 Stockdale was a sick man when he wrote his Lectures, and his judgment was not ex- 
actly impartial]. His dislike of editors may have sprung from his especial animus towards 
Dr. Johnson. In general his criticism of Shakespeare is as undiscriminating as it is rhetori- 
cal. Garrick had helped him to a chaplaincy in the Navy, yet his statement about Garrick 
probably expressed sincere belief. See Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Percival Stockdale 
(London, 1809), 1, 75. 
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Obviously there were better scholars of Shakespeare in the century 
than Garrick. Doubtless the weight of Johnson, Steevens, Capell, Malone 
and of a dozen other editors and critics was of tremendous value in Shake- 
speare’s scales, but that the age was ready for these editors and critics 
was in large part due to the fact that Garrick had performed every single 
one of his Shakesperean rdéles'® before 1765—before the appearance, that 
is, of Johnson’s edition, which became the authoritative one. 

Stockdale and a number of other contemporary critics impatient with 
the editors and note-makers suggest a Garrick in competition with them. 
It would be more accurate to say, what the facts imply, that there was a 
significant interaction between the actor-manager and the professional 
editors and critics. That the actor was the inspirer and leader in many 
cases is evident from a letter of George Steevens: 


I hope you will oblige me so far as to accept of a work which I could never have 
carried into execution but for the assistance you lent me...I am contented with 
the spirit of the author you first taught me to admire, and when | found you could 
do so much for him, I was naturally curious to know the value of the materials 
he had supplied you with; and often when I have taken my pen in hand to try to 
illustrate a passage I have thrown it down again with discontent when I remem- 
bered how able you were to clear that difficulty by a single look, or particular 
modulation of voice, which a long and laboured paraphrase was insufficient to ex- 
plain half so well... 


Even Dr. Johnson, in thanking Garrick for the use of books from his 
library, admitted that his edition would sell better if it were first endorsed 
by the poet’s “high priest”: 

I know that great regard will be had to your opinion of an edition of Shakespeare. 
I desire therefore to secure an honest prejudice in my favor by securing your 
suffrage; and that this prejudice may really be honest, I wish you would name 
such plays as you would see, and they shall be sent you .. . 


The exactness and care with which Garrick restored Shakespeare’s 
language to his acting texts, I have demonstrated in half a dozen articles 
on separate plays. Again and again and again the Shakespearean phrase- 
ology is used, even in cases where the speed with which words travel 
across the footlights would seem to countenance a more modern, “im- 
proved” version." The actor’s genuine interest in extending the influence 


18 Richard III, Hamlet’s Ghost, Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, King John, Othello, Falcon- 
bridge, Iago, Hotspur, Chorus in Henry V, Benedict, Romeo, Leontes, Henry IV, Antony, 
Mercutio, Posthumus. 

19 Private Correspondence, ed. Boaden, 1, 216-217 (27 Dec. 1765). 

» Tbid., p. 183 (18 May 1765). 

*t “Garrick’s Long Lost Alteration of Hamlet,” PMLA (Sept. 1934); “Garrick’s Presen- 
tation of Antony and Cleopatra,” RES (Jan. 1937); “A Midsummer Night’s Dream in the 
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of Shakespeare even beyond the doors of Drury Lane Theatre is evi- 
denced in his voluminous correspondence and in his Journals.” One of 
the most popular figures in London society, he talked Shakespeare in the 
coffee-house, in the club-room, in the country seats of his friends, at sea- 
side resorts and watering places. He carried his conversation to the 
salons of France and Italy, to the German spas, and back home to his 
villa at Hampton, where he built his Temple of Shakespeare. He directed 
the attention of his age, by his widely publicized Shakespeare Jubilee 
(1769), to Shakespeare’s birthplace. Visual education is obviously not the 
product of the mid-twentieth century, much as it is in vogue at present. 
Garrick not only acted Shakespeare, but also encouraged painters such 
as Hayman, Hogarth, Zoffany, Gainsborough, and Sir Nathaniel Dance 
Holland, through portraits of himself in Shakespearean réles, to illus- 
trate Shakespeare on canvas, and made it possible for a multitude of en- 
gravers to spread the works of the artists abroad in the land. He opened 
his library, the largest dramatic and theatrical one in England at the 
time, to that succession of scholars from Capell to Malone, who have 
subsequently been considered the greatest contributers to the knowledge 
of Shakespeare in the century. 

Eiri enth-century editors owed to Garrick the maintenance of a 
marke, cor their editions, as well as thanks for use of his library. 

Eighteenth-century critics, under similar obligation, owed further to 
his vital presentation of Shakespeare’s characters a proof, acceptable 
and understandable to the public, of their contention, which grew 
stronger and clearer the longer Garrick played, that dramatic greatness 
lay in character delineation and in the whole effect of a play, rather than 
in selected beauties of speech, in the observance of the rules, or in plot 
structure. 

Eighteenth-century moralists owed to Garrick the spread of the 

knowledge of Shakespeare and also the maintenance of a decent stage. 
In 1703 John Tutchin could write concerning playhouses, and be sure of 
a sympathetic reading public: 
The sinks of sin ought to be dammed up, the perches of unclean birds ought to be 
taken down; nay the very footsteps of vice ought to be washed away; the syna- 
gogues of Satan ought to be so entirely demolished as not to leave one stone, and 
their very memory buried in eternal oblivion.” 





hands of Garrick and Colman,” PMLA (June 1939); “An Unknown Operatic Version of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost,” RES (July 1939); “Garrick’s Handling of Macbeth,” SP (Oct. 1941); 
“Garrick’s Production of King Lear,” SP (Jan. 1948). 

% Boaden, passim; The Journal of David Garrick, 1763, ed. G. W. Stone, Jr. (N. Y., 1939); 
“The God of His Idolatry,” Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 1948). 

°3 Observator No. 90 (12-16 Feb. 1703-04). 
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In 1757 Dr. Warburton, two years later Bishop of Gloucester, could write 
Garrick, and be sure he was expressing the thought of the most “respec- 
table” group in England:, 

I honor you for your repeated endeavours in stemming the torrent of vice and 
folly. You do it in a station where most men, I suppose, would think you might 
fairly be dispensed with from bearing your part in the duty of good citizens on 
such a necessary occasion; but it is for this thing that I chiefly honour you.™ 


Garrick paved the way for the moralizing philosophers in re Shakespeare, 
Mrs. Griffith and Dr. Richardson, who in turn formed a groundwork for 
one aspect of Coleridge’s philosophizing. 

Eighteenth-century Londoners in general were obliged to Garrick for 
satisfying entertainment, and for a living Shakespeare, of which they 
witnessed more authentic drama than had their parents or grandparents 
for two generations before them. 

From this brief review, the interrelation between stage presentation 
and new critical directions, the impact of the actor upon the theorizer 
(and especially the theorizer’s public) in ages of great actors, should be 
apparent. It is to be hoped that future histories of literature will consider 
this relationship more positively, perhaps, than they have in the past. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington 6, D. C. 


% Boaden, op. cit., 1, 180. For the stresses and strains under which Garrick the manager 
acted, see the excellent article, “David Garrick, Manager,” by Dougald MacMillan, SP 
(Oct. 1948). 











ADDISON’S “ENQUIRY AFTER TRUTH”: THE MORAL 
ASSUMPTIONS OF HIS PROOF FOR DIVINE EXISTENCE 


By Epwarp A. AND LILLIAN D. BLoom 


HE period between the Restoration and the first half of the eight- 

eenth century in England is marked by the development of a 
religious spirit typified by reaction to Puritanical dogmatism. Affecting 
all levels of society, the new spirit encouraged inquiry into the theologi- 
cal assumptions of divine existence. The resultant liberal speculation was 
in sharp contrast to the close-minded “enthusiasm and superstition” 
which the neo-classicists commonly associated with the Age of Crom- 
well.’ With the new and rigorous trend toward open-minded inquiry came 
a resurgence of rationality and a rejection, in whole or in part, of all 
tenets of divine existence not founded upon demonstrable evidence. 
Theological discussion became fundamental; its method of investigation, 
like that of modern science, was based upon factual premises. 

Joseph Addison as one of the foremost popularizers of rational inquiry 
represents, in a large measure, the eclectic religious temper of his times. 
His is a spirit that draws inspiration from many lines of speculation. So 
much diversity of influence is apparent in his thinking that to no one 
force or school can be attributed the religious disposition of which he is 
representative. Yet within the diversity may be perceived an impressive 
continuity of essential beliefs. The pattern, consequently, reveals in Ad- 
dison’s writing several general sources, among which there is a clear 
parity of purpose. First, there is the corpus of classical Stoic writing. 
Second, there are the more immediate related ideas of the Cambridge 
divines who “sought, in a word, to marry philosophy to religion.’”” To 
these theories, further, may be linked the discoveries of the contemporary 
scientists as well as the speculative attitudes of the seventeenth-century 
moral philosophers and of the early eighteenth-century theologians. Be- 
tween the Stoics and the Cambridge divines is an important line of 
thought founded upon several mutual premises: (1) the emphasis upon a 
universal morality which supersedes ritual; (2) the emphasis upon a 
spirituality which makes an act subordinate to the doer’s intention; (3) 
the emphasis upon a life of virtue which is the supreme goal of existence. 
The affinity between the Stoics and the scientists is another coalescing 
force for community of ideas. Both ancient philosophers and modern 


1 For Addison’s analysis of “enthusiasm and superstition,” see Spect., No. 201. All refer- 
ences to the Spectator are taken from the edition by Henry Morley (London and New York, 
n.d.). 

? John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century (Edinburgh and London, 1874), 11, 14. 
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scientists theorized that we must go to nature for ultimate conceptualistic 
proof of the existence of God. As a result of their necessary objective 
attitude, both Stoics and seventeenth-century scientists tended to dis- 
card old taboos and to seek their good in a life of virtue divested of super- 
stition. And finally, both the philosophers and the eighteenth-century 
divines (theologians identified here primarily with the Robert Boyle 
Lectures) merged in their teachings the analogous tenets of the scientists, 
the Cambridge divines, and the latter’s classical predecessors, the Stoics.* 

For all thinkers of the post-Restoration era the basic speculative con- 
cern was essentially a proof for the existence of God and His attributes.‘ 


* So current and widely disseminated were the ideas that Addison wove into the fabric 
of his own thinking that there can be no genuine ascertainment of his precise sources; nor 
do we presume to attempt such an identification. The list of sources given below is frac- 
tional, based in part upon Addison’s directly stated acknowledgments and upon the sug- 
gestive internal evidence of his own library. 

Addison admits his indebtedness to Seneca in Spect., Nos. 39, 93, 569; Freeholder, No. 
38; Lover, No. 10; the popularity of Seneca is established in Spect., No. 37. Epictetus is 
cited in Spect., Nos. 219, 355, 397; Guardian, No. 135; Lover, No. 10. Addison refers to More 
and “his admirable System of Ethicks” in Spect., Nos. 86, 121; and to Tillotson, “the most 
eminent and useful author of the age we live in,” in Tatler, No. 101; Freeholder, No. 39; 
Spect., Nos. 106, 293, 447, 557, 600. Addison pays his respect to Boyle in Spect., No. 531, 
and cites his work as a source for several ideas in Spect., Nos. 94, 121. Newton’s popularity 
is indicated in Spect., No. 37, and Addison’s use of Newton is specified in Spect., No. 565. 
For Addison’s veneration of Burnet, see his “Ode Ad Burnettum,” the first version of which 
appeared in Examen Poeticum Duplex (1698) and the second of which appeared in Musarum 
Anglicanarum Analecta (1699). For Addison’s admission of indebtedness to Fontenelle, see 
Spect., Nos. 519, 576. For Addison’s relationship with William King, see The Letters of 
Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), passim. Addison’s indebtedness to 
Locke is cited in Spect., Nos. 62, 94, 121, 519; to Malebranche in Spect., No. 94, and the 
letter to Dr. John Hough, Bishop of Lichfield, in The Letters, p. 25. Malebranche’s contem- 
porary popularity is indicated in Spect., No. 37. 

The following authors and volumes are cited in A Catalogue of the Valuable Library 
of ... Joseph Addison . . . Sold at Auction by Leigh and Sotheby . .. May 27, 1799 (the 
form of the items given below is an exact copy from the catalogue): No. 29. Fenelon sur 
Existence de Dieu—Amst. 1713; No. 67. Fontenelle (Oeuvres de)—1707; No. 151. Walk- 
er’s Epictetus—1705; No. 154. Seneque de la Providence—Par. 1658; No. 197. Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth—1697; No. 229. Locke on Understanding—1690; No. 255. Fenelon 
Demonstration de Dieu—1713; No. 346. Boyle’s Works, 5 vols.—n.d.; No. 355. Fenelon 
on the Existence of God—1715; No. 375. Bate’s Sermons—1693; No. 377. Tillotson’s 
Sermons and Works—1695; No. 460. Seneca’s Morals by L’Estrange—1688; No. 463. 
Scott’s Christian Life—1683; No. 482. Pascal’s Thoughts—1704; No. 525. Derham’s, 
Physico- and Astro-Theology—1714; No. 551. Antonius Meditations by Collier—1702; 
No. 579. Blackmore on the Creation—1712; No. 644. Malbranche’s Search after Truth— 
1700. (Addison died in 1719 and his library was not sold until 1799. The sales catalogue 
must consequently be used with caution since it lists ‘unaccountably’ a few volumes pub- 
lished after Addison’s death.) 

* While theological discussion was concerned largely with a proof for divine existence, it 
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This grew naturally and logically from the contemporary concept of 
morality and its practical result, virtue. Indeed, rationalism in the late 
seventeenth century was sufficiently dominant to bring about the identi- 
fication of religion with morality. Addison, who, like the Cambridge di- 
vines, espoused a moral philosophy based upon the close personal union 
between God and man, never fell completely into this error of identifica- 
tion. Instead, like the theologians to whom he is indebted, Addison arbi- 
trarily divided religion into two categories. Faith or “revealed religion” 
he considered the counterpart of established orthodoxy; it was a code of 
spiritual principles in which man was to believe. Morality or “natural 
religion” he predicated as the primary, fundamental goodness that went 
beyond creed or church; it was a pattern of good behavior that man was 
to practice. And of these two aspects of religion, Addison unhesitatingly 
placed his greater stress upon morality. In so doing he directed his 
thoughts to the goal of the Cambridge divines, who were self-dedicated 
to a study of moral Christianity and the power conveyed by active par- 
ticipation in good works. 

Both Addison and the theologians presented logical reasons for their 
division. First they found, as Addison says, that morality “‘is of a fixed, 
Eternal Nature, and will endure when Faith shall fail, and be lost in Con- 
viction.’* John Tillotson, one of the most prolific of the divines and a 
product of the Cambridge school, likewise maintained that ethical con- 
cerns “are the primary perfections of God, are the principal duties both 
of natural and revealed religion, and of an eternal and indispensable 
obligation; because they have their foundation in the nature of God, 
which is fixt and unalterable.”’ Then, too, both Tillotson and Addison 
agreed that from moral activities man learned the importance of modera- 





was also concerned to a lesser degree with the greatness of the human soul and its im- 
mortality. Addison reflects the attitude of the age on this latter problem in Spect., Nos. 
111, 487, 590, 600. Another theological problem concerned the justification of evil in a world 
ruled by a benevolent God. Addison was aware of the problem but developed it only 
meagerly; see, e.g., Spect., Nos. 219, 237. 

5 Spect., No. 459. Virtually all of Addison’s religious speculation is concentrated in the 
Spectator. It is of interest to note, however, that he wrote one long essay Of the Christian 
Religion (published posthumously in 1721) in which he concerned himself with the history 
of Christ as presented by pagan, Jewish, and early Christian authorities. Neither the sub- 
ject matter nor the treatment of the essay coincides with the problems of the present 
article. 

6 Spect., No. 459. 

7 “Concerning our Imitation of the Divine Perfections,” in The Works of Tillotson (Lon- 
don, 1757), vit, 24. See also his “‘Religion, Our First and Great Concernment,” Works, v1, 
164-165. Cf. “Of the Christian Life” (1681), in The Works of the Learned and Reverend 
John Scott, D. D. (Oxford, 1826), 1, 485; Benjamin Whichcote, Moral and Religious A phor- 
isms (1703), (London, 1753), Cent. x11, 1121. 
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tion, whether in his public or private life; thus he was impelled to pro- 
scribe the passions and subdue unruly desire.’ Moreover, according to 
Addison, morality was capable of demonstration and had the certainty 
which came from universal consent; indeed, he claimed that “the Rule 
of Morality is much more certain than that of Faith, all the Civilized 
Nations of the World agreeing in the great Points of Morality, as much 
as they differ in those of Faith.”® That is, morality took on increased sig- 
nificance and power by surpassing the relatively narrow limits of creed 
and by gaining the acceptance of all right-thinking people in all times 
and in all places. In so believing, Addison was supported by John Scott, 
whose Christian Life he considered ‘“‘one of the finest and most rational 
Schemes of Divinity, that is written in our Tongue, or in any other.’’® 
For Scott, as for Addison, this kind of fundamental morality had won a 
universal consent that made it the essential fabric for a brotherhood of 
man. Scott wrote: 


... there is nothing more evident than that men are universally agreed in this 
matter; That to worship God, to honour their parents and superiors, to be tem. 
perate in their passions and appetites, and just and charitable towards one an- 
other, are things in their own nature immutably good: that this is not an opinion 
peculiar to such an age or to such a nation, or to such a sect of religion, but the 
universal judgment of all mankind, of whatsoever age, nation, or religion. [1, 436] 


And finally, among the post-Restoration rationalists an additional con- 
cept was current that infidelity, wrong though it was, constituted a lesser 
evil than immorality. Addison’s conclusions on this point were in full 
accord with those in Whichcote’s A phorisms which attested that “Moral 
Evil is the greatest of all Evils: for it has the worst Malignity, and the 
worst Consequences.’ 

If morality as an ethical force was so much greater than that of re- 
vealed religion, it followed logically for both Addison and Tillotson that 
the great value of Christianity lay in its primary goodness. Addison was 
realistic enough to concede the possibility of error in the articles of faith. 
But even granting such an erroneous condition, he reasoned the admir- 
able superiority of Christianity over all other religions on the grounds 
that its ethos contained the most splendid fulfillment of moral goodness: 


. .. I can find no ill Consequences in adhering to [the articles of faith]. The great 
Points of the Incarnation and Sufferings of our Saviour, produce naturally such 


® Spect., No. 459. Cf. Tillotson, “The Example of Jesus in Doing Good,” Works, 1, 424; 
“On the Fifth of November, 1678. Before the Honourable House of Commons,” Works, 1, 
445. 
® Spect., No. 459. 10 Tbid., No. 447. 
1 Cent. v1, 514; cf. Spect., No. 459. 
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Habits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, that I say, supposing it were possible for 
us to be mistaken in them, the Infidel himself must at least allow that no other 
System of Religion could so effectually contribute to the heightening of Morality. 
[Spect., No. 186] 

And to Tillotson, comparably, the glory of a revealed and miraculous 
Christianity was subordinate only to the splendor of its morality. The 
great strength of Christianity, he said, is its “intrinsick goodness.” 

The miracles of it are the great external evidence and confirmation of it’s [sic] 
truth and divinity; but the morality of it’s doctrines and precepts, so agreeable 
to the best reason and wisest apprehensions of mankind, so admirably fitted for 
the perfecting of our natures, and the sweetning of the spirits and tempers of 
men, so friendly to human Society, and every way so well calculated for the 
peace and order of the world: these are the things which our religion glories in, 
as her crown and excellency.” 


In short, despite the avowed inspirational excellence of Christian ritual, 
the moral philosophers—including Addison—observed primarily the 
criteria of fundamental morality rather than of orthodox faith. 

The theoretical concern with morality was given practical substanti- 
ation in the determination of the nature of virtue itself, which was con- 
sidered to be logically the sole aspiration and object of human endeavor. 
Virtue was a product of the conscience, a disposition of the soul or a 
state of mind; it was not primarily an act. Under this supposition, there- 
fore, the ultimate judgment of any activity was based essentially upon 
the quality of its intention. From such an assumption the Stoic Seneca 
and the eclectic Cicero and the Cambridge theologian Whichcote ignored 


the act itself. They, rather, placed unique emphasis upon the moral 


impetus which called the final performance into being on the premise 
that conduct will not be right unless the will to act is right.’* Addison, 
too realistic a moralist to concur with conclusions so largely impractical, 
urged the joining of a good intention to a good act as the highest perform- 
ance of one’s duty. He himself, however, qualified his original premise 
by adding that a good intention “joined to an Evil Action, extenuates its 


12 “On the Fifth of November,” Works, 1, 433-434; see also “Instituted Religion Not 
Intended to Undermine Natural,” Works, v1, 340-341. Moreover, it was argued by Ad- 
dison and his sources that the primary function of faith was to encourage and develop 
moral goodness. Spect., Nos. 459, 465; Tillotson, “The Example of Jesus in Doing Good,” 
Works, 1, 423; Spinoza, “A Theologico-Political Treatise ” (1670), in The Chief Works of 
Benedict De S prnosa, tr. R. H. M. Elwes (London, 1887), 1, 184; Scott, op. cit., 1, 38-39. 

18 “Epistle xcv,” in The Workes of Lucius Annaeus Seneca, tr. Thomas Lodge (London, 
1620), p. 409. Cicero, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, tr. H. Rackham (London and New 
York, 1914), pp. 251-253 (those translations of Cicero which circulated in the early 18th 
century were so paraphrastical as to be almost distortions of the original meaning). Which- 
cote, op.cit., Cent. v1, 545. 
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Malignity, and in some Cases may take it wholly away; and joined to an 
indifferent Action turns it to a Virtue, and makes it meritorious as far 
as human Actions can be so.’ 

Addison’s entire concept of virtue was molded ,by Plato, the Stoics, 
and the Cambridge divines. Along with the Stoics, for example, Addison 
viewed virtue as an innate and unformed faculty that education must 
enhance and polish for the emergence of its latent perfection. Reasoning 
thus, Seneca wrote that virtue is not granted to a soul unless that soul has 
been trained and taught, and by unremitting practice brought to perfec- 
tion. 


Vertue entereth, and is entertained in no mind, except it be instructed and 
taught, and brought to the highest by continuall exercise. We are borne to this, 
but without this, and in the best men also before thou instructest them, the mat- 
ter of vertue remaineth, not vertue it selfe. 


And Addison, following in this same tradition, considered 


an Human Soul without Education like Marble in the Quarry, which shews 
none of its inherent Beauties, ’till the Skill of the Polisher fetches out the Colours, 
makes the Surface shine, and discovers every ornamental Cloud, Spot and Vein 
that runs through the Body of it. Education, after the same manner, when it 
works upon a noble Mind, draws out to View every latent Virtue and Perfection, 
which without such Helps are never able to make their Appearance. [Spect., 
No. 215] 


Once virtue, innate and quiescent, is developed and emphasized by 
logic and education, it becomes the chief obligation of human existence. 
So Addison argued, relying for support upon the general philosophical 
temper of the period.’* From such activity, his argument continued, 
came man’s only source of human happiness. While virtue banishes all 
“Levity of Behaviour, all vicious and dissolute Mirth,” it nevertheless 
“fills the Mind with a perpetual Serenity, uninterrupted Chearfulness, 
and an habitual Inclination to please others, as well as to be pleased in 
itself.’"" Moreover, the strength of virtue was such that it was capable 


M4 Spect., No. 213. 

6 “Epistle xc,” Workes, p. 379. Cf. Cicero, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, pp. 461- 
463. 

16 Spect., Nos. 93, 219. The idea of obligation to virtue is so basic that its origin and de- 
velopment cannot be attributed to any one source or sources. Its clearest expression in 
classical records occurs in Plato’s Laws, v, 731; vu, 807. Although there is no concrete evi- 
dence to prove that Addison knew or used this work, he was readily familiar with Plato’s 
Phaedon (see Spect., No. 23), Symposium (Spect., No. 86), Timaeus (Spect., No. 211) and 
The Republic (Spect., No. 507). 

1 Spect., No. 494. Cf. Plato, Symposium, 204E; Seneca, “Epistle xxvu,” Workes, 
p. 216. 
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of producing a state of heaven within the human soul; just as its absence 
could create the contrary state of hell.'* This last idea, to which Addison 
gave considerable space, was derived from an impressive line of philo- 
sophical thought which began with the Stoics and which received theo- 
logical sanction from the English divines of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, particularly from John Scott!*® and from Whichcote, who 
asserted that 


Both Heaven and Hell have their Foundation within Us. Heaven primarily lies 
in a refined Temper; in an internal Reconciliation to the Nature of God, and to 
the Rule of Righteousness. The Guilt of Conscience, and Enmity to Righteous- 
ness, is the inward state of Hell. The Guilt of Conscience is the Fewel of Hell. 
(Cent. 1, 100] 


And finally, only by the constant exercise of virtue could a person, what- 
ever his position in the earthly social hierarchy, hope to achieve divine 
salvation. Addison, drawing heavily upon the Stoics, insisted that 


our Parts in the other World will be mew cast, and that Mankind will be there 
ranged in different Stations of Superiority and Praeeminence, in Proportion as 
they have here excelled one another in Virtue, and performed in their several 
Posts of Life the Duties which belong to them. [Spect., No. 219]?° 


Virtue communicated such potency because only it was the repository 
of both the amiable and the beautiful. To Addison it was an instrument 
of innate loveliness and “amiable nature” capable of transforming all that 
it encountered with its own beauty. Seneca in a like manner held that 
virtue, which was lovable, notable and admirable, transmitted these 
properties to everything with which it came in contact. To Cicero also 
there was nothing more appealing than virtue, nothing that more allured 
man to affection, for even those people whom he had never seen." The 


18 Spect., No. 447. 

19 Seneca, “Of Consolation to Marcia,” Workes, pp. 730-731; Cicero, Tusculan Dis puta- 
tions, tr. J. E. King (London and New York, 1927), pp. 473-475; Jacob Boehme, The High 
and Deep Searching Out of the Three-fold Life of Man through the Three Principles, tr. J. 
Sparrow (London, 1909), p. 457; Marlowe, The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, Sc. v, \l. 
121-126; Milton, Paradise Lost, 1, 254-255, 1v, 19-23, 73-75; Scott, op. cit., 1, 173. 

* The influence of Epictetus on this essay is very strong. Not only does Addison owe 
him a philosophical indebtedness—-see Epictetus, His Morals, with Simplicius His Comment 
(1694), tr. George Stanhope, 2nd ed. (London, 1700), p. 156—but he also uses Epictetus’s 
own life as an illustration that man, no matter how humble, may hope for heavenly reward 
through the diligent practice of virtue here on earth. 

21 Spect., No. 243; Seneca, ‘‘Epistle txv1,” Workes, pp. 281-282; Cicero, De Amicitia, tr. 
William Armistead Falconer (London and New York, 1930), pp. 139-141. The harmonious 
balance of virtue and beauty was advocated by a number of Addison’s contemporaries, the 
most influential of whom was Shaftesbury. The latter’s celebrated “moral sense” (as much 
aesthetic as it was moral) was based on the premise that man felt an innate love of virtue 
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presentation of virtue as a transcendent quality of beauty, suffusing all 
things with its own loveliness, was the reasoned attempt to comprehend 
within the notion of this good all possible perfections and excellences, 
both physical and mental. It was the attempt to exhort all people in any 
milieu and at any time to the vigilant and persistent practice of that 
activity which was morally right. 

As a consequence of this theory Addison and his philosophical sources 
agreed that virtue contained the essence of all finite perfections and ex- 
cellences. These qualities, they said, stemmed from that one Being who 
possessed the same properties in infinite form and subsequently be- 
stowed them upon man finitely. Therefore, they concluded, the man of 
virtue must dedicate himself to the recognition and understanding of 
that prime source of infinite perfection. Addison, as a result, regarded 
virtue and the search for divine truth as synonymous.” Actually the fu- 
sion of virtue and the contemplation of divine truth by which is estab- 
lished the existence of God and His attributes is typical of any philosophy 
of moral idealism. Thus Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Tillotson, Boyle, Scott, 
Malebranche,” all give voice at one time or another to the argument 
crystallized by Spinoza: “The idea of God lays down the rule that God 
is our highest good—in other words, that the knowledge and love of God 
is the ultimate aim to which ail our actions should be directed”’ (1, 60). 


Building upon so substantial and universal a position, Addison made 
the positive statement that “nothing is more laudable than an Enquiry 
after Truth.” Behind this constant inquiry was a purpose as realistic 
and as practical as it was idealistic and speculative. Fundamentally the 
inquiry stemmed from the tacit realization that true order, the founda- 
tion of all government and organized society, depended upon a spiritual 





for its own sake and for its beauty. The idea appears everywhere in Characteristics (1711), 
(London, 1749). See particularly An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, 1, 93, 96-97; 
Soliloquy: or Advice to an Author, 1, 213-214, 227-228; The Moralists, A Philosophical Rhap- 
sody, 11, 259, 265; Miscellaneous Reflection, 111, 124-127. Despite this similarity between 
Addison and Shaftesbury, there were certain notable and fundamental differences in the 
aesthetic of each. For a discussion of this problem see Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, “Addison 
and Hutcheson on the Imagination,” ELH, 11 (Nov., 1935), 215-234. 

% Spect., No. 93. See also the casual reference in No. 494 

% Plato, Meno, 87C; Aristotle, Ethics, v1, 13, Cicero, De Offciis, tr. Walter Miller (Lon- 
don and New York, 1913), p. 19, and De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, p. 459; Tillotson, 
“The Wisdom of Being Religious,” Works, 1, 1; Robert Boyle, “Of the High Veneration 
Man’s Intellect Owes to God” (1685), in Treatises on the High Veneration Man’s Intellect 
Owes to God (London, 1835), p. 52; Scott, op. cit., 1, 80-81; Father Malebranche, His 
Treatise Concerning the Search after Truth (1694), tr. T. Taylor, 2nd ed. (London, 1700), 
Vol. 11, Bk. v, p. 13. 

™ Spect., No. 465; see also No. 567. 
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harmony and a dedication of the soul to divine truth. The Godhead con- 
tained not only ultimate truth within itself, but was the very source 
from which flowed all the subsequent order by which man was to conduct 
himself both in solitude and in an ethnic environment. Therefore, once 
the existence of God was proved and His attributes determined, all ac- 
tion, unless performed by a debased or mentally diseased individual, be- 
spoke in finite form the recognition of the fundamental truth in the uni- 
verse. Actually Addison’s reasoning, by unconsciously utilizing the find- 
ings of medieval scholasticism, anticipated that of M. Jacques Maritain, 
who holds that “if it be true that the first thing necessary is to establish 
order within us, because every commencement is from within, the first 
condition of the work for the establishment of a true order will be an 
entire subordination of the soul to truth.””* And, indeed, Addison’s own 
position may be further equated in modern times with T. S. Eliot’s 
fundamental assumption that “it is only by returning to the eternal 
source of truth that we can hope for any social organization which will 
not, to its ultimate destruction, ignore some essential aspect of reality.’ 
On the basis of such reasoning it became Addison’s duty as one concerned 
with the moral and political well-being of England to set before his read- 
ers the most “‘current” and conclusive proof for the existence of God.”* 


% In Freeholder, No. 6, Addison claims that God “is Truth itself, the great Searcher of 
Hearts.” 

% Freedom in the Modern World, tr. Richard O’Sullivan, K. C. (New York, 1936), p. 81. 

7 The Idea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), p. 64. 

%8 The realization of the intimate connection between politics and moral sanctions did 
not begin with Addison or with the century of which he is representative. It was, for ex- 
ample, the impetus which produced the political philosophy of Aristotle, who regarded his 
Nicomachean Ethics and Politics as but two indivisible parts of one unified whole: the first 
work to discover in what mode of life human happiness consisted, the second to determine 
by what civil institutions and government that mode of life could be secured. It was the 
very core of all Roman political theory. (See Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ed. H. Rackham 
[London and New York, 1933], p. 7; The History of Polybius, the Megalopolitain, tr. Sir. 
H. S. [London, 1693], 111, 72-73.) The idea, having survived in medieval scholasticism, 
appeared with greater force in the writing of the 17th-century Neo-Stoics like Pierre de 
Charron (Of Wisdom, tr. George Stanhope, 2nd ed. [London, 1707], 1, 270-271). In Eng- 
land between the Revolution of 1688 and the abortive Jacobite Rebellion of 1715, the idea, 
taken up by the pamphlet-writers, became so widespread as to be almost truistic. See, for 
example, the following pamphlets: (1) Charles Lambe, The pretences for the present rebellion 
considered. In a sermon preach’d at St. Katherine Cree-Church and All-Hallows Barkin, on 
October 16, 1715 (London, 1715); (2) Thomas Bradbury, Elxav Baowuxh. A sermon preach’d 
the 29th of May, 1715 (London, 1715); (3) Anon., The danger of priestcraft to religion and 
government: with some politick Reasons for toleration occasion’d by a discourse of Mr. Sach- 
everel’s intitul’d, The Pclitical Union, &c lately printed at Oxford (London, 1702); (4) Sir W. 
Coventry, The Character of a Trimmer. His opinions of 1. the laws and government. 11. Protes- 
tant religion. 111. the Papists. tv. foreign affairs, 3rd ed. (London, 1689). For Addison’s most 
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The strongest proof for the existence of God, whether in classical Rome 
or in neo-classical England, was derived from the evidence of the physi- 
cal universe itself—from the minute observation of planetary and terres- 
trial matter and organic substance. The nature of such proof is, for ex- 
ample, synthesized by Edwards and Tillotson in two separate essays de- 
signed to destroy the premises of atheism. According to the latter: 


What more likely to make this vast world, to stretch forth the heavens and lay 
the foundations of the earth, and to form these and all things in them of nothing, 
than infinite power? what more likely to communicate being and so many de- 
grees of happiness to so many several sorts of creatures, than infinite goodness? 
what more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the universe and all the 
creatures in it, each of them so perfect in their kind, and all of them so fitted to 
each other and to the whole than infinite counsel and wisdom?** 


Then from such contemplation of the physical components of the uni- 
verse, observers, objective and subjective alike, arrived a posteriori at a 
knowledge of the existence and attributes of God. 

The reasons for the currency of this mode of philosophical examina- 
tion were many, the most important probably being the contemporary 
interest in the progress made by science and natural philosophy.*® 
Addison himself, always influenced by Cartesianism and impressed by 
the revolutionary methods of experimental science, once stated that Des- 
cartes was England’s sole reason for envying France.*! Moreover, the 
spirit of contemporary scientific observation impelled a quest toward the 
verities of existence that extended beyond physical realities. In this vein, 
the scientist Robert Boyle constantly underscored the premise that 
science was a means, not an end: 


The first advantage, that our Experimental Philosopher, as such, hath, towards 
being a Christian, is, that his course of Studies conduceth much, to settle in his 
Mind a firm Belief of the Existence, and divers of the chief Attributes, of God: 
Which Belief, is, in the order of things, the first Principle of that Natural Re- 
ligion, which it self is pre-required to Reveal’d Religion in general, and conse- 
quently to That in particular, which is embrac’d by Christians.™ 





overt expressions of the indestructible union of morality and political theory, see Free- 
holder, Nos. 29, 49. The idea is of course implicit in his condemnation of the Jacobite Pre- 
tender; see Freeholder, Nos. 5, 7, 36, 43. 

% “The Wisdom of Being Religious,” Works, 1, 14-15; John Edwards, A Demonstration 
of the Existence and Providence of God (London, 1696), p. 3. 

*” For a statement of the influence of science upon theological investigation, see Alan D. 
McKillop, The Background of Thomson’s Seasons (Minneapolis, 1942), p. 8. 

5 An Oration in Defence of the New Philosophy, spoken in the Theatre at Oxford, July 7, 
1693. 

® The Christian Virtuoso (London, 1674), pp. 13-14. 
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More cautious and closer to the spirit of Addison is, perhaps, the atti- 
tude of Newton.* For Newton the justification of scientific investigation 
is that it leads man ever nearer to an understanding of “‘the very first 
Cause, which certainly is not mechanical. ... And though every true 
Step made in this Philosophy brings us not immediately to the Knowl- 
edge of the first Cause, yet it brings us nearer to it, and on that account 
is to be highly valued.”** Similarly, Addison maintained that the func- 
tion of natural philosophy 


does not rest in the Murmur of Brooks, and the Melody of Birds, in the Shade 
of Groves and Woods, or in the Embroidery of Fields and Meadows, but con- 
siders the several Ends of Providence which are served by them, and the Wonders 
of Divine Wisdom which appear in them. [Spect., No. 393] 


The method of investigation which made natural creation both the 
nucleus and focus of divine truth was to a lesser extent brought about 
by the general acceptance of Lockean psychology, with its belief that 
sensation is the starting point of all knowledge. Popular in the eighteenth 
century was the conception derived by inference from the Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding which maintained that the larger the object 
contemplated by the mind, the loftier would be the thought provoked. 
The logic was inescapable. What larger object than the physical universe; 
what loftier thought than God. This notion, inaccurately drawn from 
Locke’s psychology, became an assimilated part not only of Addison’s 
esthetic creed, but of his proof for the existence of God.® 


%8 To Addison, Newton “‘stands up as the Miracle of the Present Age” (Spect., No. 543). 

4 Opticks (1704), 4th ed. corrected (London, 1730), pp. 344-345. The link between natu- 
ral and moral philosophy was for Newton a very strong one. If, as he reasoned, natural 
philosophy brings man to a closer understanding of divinity, so it must necessarily bring 
him to a greater comprehension of the standards of Christian ethics. “And if natural 
Philosophy in allits Parts . . . shall at length be perfected, the Bounds of Moral Philosophy 
will be also enlarged. For so far as we can know by natural Philosophy what is the first 
Cause, what Power he has over us, and what Benefits we receive from him, so far our Duty 
towards him, as well as that towards one another, will appear to us by the Light of Nature” 
(p. 381). 

% In accordance with this sensational philosophy Addison viewed architecture as the 
fine art most capable of arousing the imagination since its vast size “strikes in with the 
natural Greatness of the Soul” (Spect., No. 415). The notion was then transferred to the 
conception of Divinity by comparing the idea of God with the great expanse of sea (ibid., 
No. 489). Although Kenneth MacLean has suggested that Addison went to Locke for 
this idea (John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century [New Haven, 1936], 
pp. 57-58), it should be pointed out that the notion did not originate with the publication 
of the Essay concerning Human Understanding. In 1684, for instance, six years before pub- 
lication of this work, Thomas Burnet wrote of the immensity of the mountains and seas: 
“There is something august and stately in the Air of these things that inspires the Mind 
with great Thoughts and Passions; we do naturally, upon such Occasions, think of God and 
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Of all the manifestations of nature which served to prove the existence 
of the Deity, none was more conclusive and definitive than the glorious 
structure of the heavens and earth. To Addison and Boyle, as to Cicero 
and Seneca,* the contemplation of the celestial bodies must be followed 
by the full perception of the presence of God and the magnificence of 
His work. Both Addison and Cicero credited Aristotle for this argument, 
Addison maintaining ‘‘that should a Man live under Ground, and there 
converse with the Works of Art and Mechanism, and should afterwards 
be brought up into the open Day, and see the several Glories of Heaven 
and Earth, he would immediately pronounce them the Works of such a 
Being as we define God to be.”*” 

It was not, however, the mere physical substance of the creation or its 
“spaciousness” which convinced Addison of the being of God. Rather it 
was the incontestable distribution of order in the physical universe which 
impressed him most strongly. In the Spectator papers, when figuratively 
contemplating the body of the whole universe, Addison pointed out (No. 
543) the ‘“‘Concatenation and Subserviency, the . . . Necessity and Use- 
fulness, the Beauty and Harmony in all and every of its Parts.” Similarly, 
Tillotson, also imbued with the classical love of order, postulated that 
the harmonious unity of the creation demanded the existence of God: 


As any curious work, or rare engine doth argue the wit of the artificer; so the 
variety, and order and regularity and fitness of the works of God, argue the 
infinite wisdom of him who made them; a work so beautiful and magnificent, 
such a stately pile as heaven and earth is, so curious in the several pieces of it, 
so harmonious in all its parts, every part so fitted to the service of the whole, 
and each part for the service of another; is not this a plain argument that there 
was infinite wisdom in the contrivance of this frame?** 





his Greatness... .” (The Sacred Theory of the Earth (Eng. tr. 1684-90], 5th ed. [London, 
1722], 1, 188.) 

% Spect., No. 465; “A Disquisition about the Final Causes of Natural Things” (1688), in 
The Works of Boyle (London, 1722), v, 402-403; Cicero, De Natura Deorum, pp. 137-139; 
Seneca, “Of Benefits,” in Workes, p. 80; see also “Epistle xc,” in Workes, pp. 378-379, and 
“The Naturall Questions,” in Workes, p. 819. Cf. the Boyle lecturers: John Hancock, “Ar- 
guments to prove the Being of God” (1706), in A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion: 
Being a Collection of the Sermons Preached at the Lectures founded by the Honourable Robert 
Boyle (London, 1739), 1, 210; Dr. Woodward, “The Certainty of the Being of God” (1710), 
in Boyle Lectures, 11, 498 ff.; Edwards, op. cit., pp. 19-74. 

37 Spect., No. 465; De Natura Deorum, pp. 215 ff. Addison’s most famous expression of 
the idea of “spaciousness” is found of course in his poetic paraphrase of Psalm xx, “The 
Spacious Firmament on high,” in Spect., No. 465. 

38 “The Wisdom of God in the Creation of the World,” Works, vit, 126. See also Ed- 
wards, pp. 3-4; Thomas Burnet, 1, 409-410; “Considerations of the Existence of God,” in 
The Works of William Bates (London, 1700), p. 6; Francois de Salignac de la Mothe-Fene- 
lon, A Demonstration of the Existence of God (London, 1713), pp. 177-178. Although this 
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The contemporary stress on order, conceived of as the union of harmony 
and rich variety, was a forceful instrument against the discordant influ- 
ence of Epicureanism, generally regarded as synonymous with atheism. 
According to the thought of the period, order necessarily repudiated the 
possibility that chance and random action could effect as noble and as 
complex a design as the creation. “Those things which are the proper 
effects of counsel,” Tillotson had insisted, ‘ought not to be attributed to 
chance. What a madness is it to grant all things to be as well made, as 
if the wisest agent upon counsel and design had contrived them; and yet 
to ascribe them to chance!’”’ With this argument Addison concurred.*° 

From his explication of the structural order of the universe, Addison 
continued his proof for the divine existence by basing his argument, 
like many of his philosophical predecessors, upon the number and ar- 
rangement of the animal inhabitants of the creation. From observation 
of animal life, Boyle, for instance, could set down at least two reasons 
for believing in the manifestations of God: for Boyle God’s wisdom was 
“recommended as well by the variety, and consequently the number of 
the kinds of living creatures as by the fabric of each of them in particu- 
lar.”*° Moreover, the infinity of living forms, an irrefutable proof of 
divine existence, simultaneously established the bountiful goodness of 
the Godhead. When Addison claimed that “infinite Goodness is of so 
communicative a nature, that it seems to delight in the conferring of 
Existence upon every Degree of [Perceptive] Being,’“! he was supported 
by Tillotson, Whichcote, and particularly by King, who said: 


Potuit certé Deus a creando abstinuisse, & sibi soli sufficiens & perfectus, solus 
per omnem aeternitatem permansisse, at bonitas ejus infinita id minime ferebat, 
ab ef ad res extra se creandas impellebatur. Quae cum perfectae esse non potuére, 
maluit bonitas divina imperfectas quam nullas. Ex infinitate igitur bonitatis 





work appeared when the Spectator was well under way, it is fairly certain that Addison was 
familiar with it. Seen. 3. 

39 “The Wisdom of God in the Creation of the World,” Works, vii, 135. Cf. Spect., No. 
543. 
“ Of the High Veneration Man’s Intellect Owes to God, p. 15. See also Edward Stillingfleet, 
Origines Sacrae (1663), 5th ed. (London, 1680), pp. 412-414; Bernard Le Bovier de Fon- 
tenelle, A Conversation on the Plurality of Worlds (Eng. tr. 1695] (London, 1769), pp. 80-81; 
William King, De Origine Mali (Dublin, 1702), pp. 58-59; Spect., No. 519. In this last- 
named essay occurs the frequently quoted passage on the superabundance of life which 
has been discovered through the use of the microscope. For Miss Nicolson’s analysis of this 
passage, see The Microscope and English Imagination, Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages (July, 1935), p. 77. The passage is also mentioned by A. O. Lovejoy in his dis- 
cussion of the influence of the great chain of being on 18th-century biology; see The Great 
Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1942), p. 239. 

4 Spect., No. 519. 
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Divinae, orta est imperfectio; si non infinité bonus fuisset, forté non tulisset res 
imperfectas & se contentus nihil effecisset.® 


Divine existence was premised from the evidence both of vast numbers 
of animal forms and of an entire hierarchy of beings evolved from mere 
space-time to life and attaining ultimately to God. The nature of the 
hierarchy was asserted to be such that each species is simultaneously a 
product of the preceding one and yet evolves something new in itself. 
Indeed, the concept of the great chain of being was so widely accepted 
and disseminated that to no one source (with the possible exception of 
Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding) may be attributed 
Addison’s unqualified statement that 


The whole Chasm in Nature, from a Plant to a Man, is filled up with diverse 
Kinds of Creatures, rising one over another, by such a gentle and easy Ascent, 
that the little Transitions and Deviations from one Species to another, are al- 
most insensible. The intermediate Space is so well husbanded and managed, that 
there is scarce a degree of Perception which does not appear in some one part 
of the World of Life. Is the Goodness, or Wisdom of the divine Being, more mani- 
fested in this his Proceeding? [Spect., No. 519]* 


The maintenance of this absolute chain of being implies a corollary 
proof for the existence of God. If any one species of animal were to be- 
come extinct, the perfect hierarchy and progression of living organisms 
would be broken. Such a possibility would necessarily violate the concept 
that all living matter is the handiwork of a divine omnipotence, super- 
nally wise and good. For the essence of beneficent divinity is creation for 
the perpetuation of the Creator’s spirit. Destruction of any link, the 
theorists argued, is inconceivable since it would preclude the existence 
of a beneficent source of all matter. That God intended an irrefrangible 
chain of existence as the finite reflection of His own infinite goodness 
became for the seventeenth-century moralists an absolute certainty and, 
consequently, one more positive proof of His being. For their demonstra- 
tion they called attention to the life processes which are dependent upon 
a perfect balance between the sexes and between birth and death. Thus 
Addison, like Ralph Cudworth and John Ray, found a bill of mortality 
“an unanswerable argument” for a God. 


How can we [continued Addison], without supposing ourselves under the con- 
stant Care of a Supreme Being give any possible Account for that nice Propor- 


“ “Concerning the Advantages of an Early Piety,” Works, 1v, 82-83; Whichcote, Cent. 
1, 155; King, p. 45. 

“In this same essay Addison himself acknowledges his indebtedness to John Locke; see 
An Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690) , 5th ed. (London, 1706), pp. 381 ff. The 
influence of the great chain of being on 18th-century thought has already been very fully 
discussed by Lovejoy, op. cit., pp. 99-287. 
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tion, which we find in every great City, between the Death and Births of its In- 
habitants, and between the Number of Males and that of Females, who are 
brought into the World? What else could adjust in so exact a manner the Recruits 
of every Nation to its Losses, and divide these new Supplies of People into such 
equal Bodies of both Sexes? Chance could never hold the Balance with so steady 
a Hand. Were we not counted out by an intelligent Supervisor, we should some- 
times be over-charged with Multitudes, and at others waste away into a Des- 
art... 


Once the origin of the great chain of being was determined, then the 
proof for divine existence was made to revolve about the individual parts 
which made up the chain itself. Since the hierarchy and gradual progres- 
sion of animal life represented perfection, then it followed logically that 
each animal species had to subordinate itself absolutely to the harmony 
of the whole. So Addison derived additional proof for divine existence 
from the knowledge that each species fulfills the function for which it is 
intended in the scheme of created matter. To Addison it seemed “the 
immediate Direction of Providence, and such an Operation of the 
Supreme Being, as that which determines all the Portions of Matter to 
their proper Centres.” To fulfill this designated function divine wisdom 
has bestowed upon each animal a “fabric” and physical constitution 
suitable to its environment and rdle in the chain of being. Indeed, since 
the earliest times naturalists and others had drawn attention to the 
admirable adaptation of the bodies and parts of animals to their respec- 
tive ways of life. Thus Aristotle, Pliny, Cicero, Galen, Tillotson, Which- 
cote, Bentley, Burnet, Bates, and Derham would have concurred with 
Addison’s statement that “the Make of every kind of Animal is different 
from that of every other kind; and yet there is not the least Turn in the 
Muscles or Twist in the Fibres of any one which does not render them 
more proper for that particular Animal’s Way of Life than any other Cast 
or Texture of them would have been.’ 

To substantiate this observation of remarkable animal adaptation, 
the neo-classicists used two recurrent illustrations. For example, Addison 


“ Ray, The Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation (1691), 8th ed. (Lon- 
don, 1722), pp. 121-122. Ray’s argument, according to his own admission, is borrowed from 
Cudworth. 

4 Spect., No. 289. 

Aristotle, De Partibus Animalium, Bk. 1, Ch. i; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Bk. x1; 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, pp. 237 ff., and Tusculan Disputations, pp. 463 ff.; Galen, De 
Usu Partium, passim; Tillotson, The Wisdom of God in the Creation of the World, in Works, 
vu, 253-254; Whichcote, Cent. v1, 529; “Eight Sermons Preached at the Hon. Robert 
Boyle’s Lecture” (1692), in The Works of Richard Bentley, D.D., ed. Alexander Dyce 
(London, 1838), 11, 55; Burnet, op. cit., 1, 415; Bates, p. 9; William Derham, “Physico- 
Theology,” in Boyle Lectures, 11, 666 ff.; Spect., No. 120. 
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called attention to the lack of sense organs in the stationary oyster or 
cockle; he held that quickness of sensation would be an inconvenience to 
a mollusk that had to remain fixed in one place.*’ In this conclusion he was 
supported by Locke, who said: 


Perception . . . is, in some degree, in all sorts of Animals; though in some, pos- 
sibly, the Avenues, provided by Nature for the reception of Sensations are so 
few, and the Perception, they are received with, so obscure and dull, that it 
comes extremely short of the quickness and variety of Sensations, which is in 
other Animals: But yet it is sufficient for, and wisely adapted to, the state and 
condition of that sort of Animals, who are thus made: So that the Wisdom and 
Goodness of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this stupendious 
Fabrick, and all the several degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 

We may .. . from the Make of an Oyster, or Cockle, reasonably conclude, that 
it has not so many, nor so quick Senses, as a Man, or several other Animals; 
nor if it had, would it, in that state and incapacity of transferring it self from 
one place to another, be better’d by them. What good would Sight and Hearing 
do to a Creature, that cannot move it self to, or from the Objects, wherein at a 
distance it perceives Good or Evil? And would not quickness of Sensation, be an 
Inconvenience to an Animal, that must lie still, where Chance has once placed 
it: and there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul Water, as it 
happens to come to it? [op. cit., p. 84] 


The other example cited by Addison was that of the mole to which 
Providence had apparently given defective sight, “but at the same 
time has shewn its Wisdom in the Formation of that Organ in which 
it seems chiefly to have failed.’** The learned Dr. More, John Ray, 
Robert Boyle,*® all commented upon the limited vision of the mole; 
yet each claimed that such vision was sufficient for habitation under 
ground since the mole’s preservation depended not upon sight but upon 
quickness of locomotion. 

Not only is the complete adaptation of each animal to its environment 
a proof for the being of God, but the infinite duplication and multiplica- 
tion of complex organs within each living body is a further proof for 
divine existence. For according to this argument such a wonderful 
“Uniformity in the Bodies of Animals. . . can be the effect of nothing 
else than the Wisdom and Skill of a powerful ever-living Agent.’*° With 
this supposition of Newton, Addison agreed on the grounds that ‘Chance 
never acts in a perpetual Uniformity and Consistence with it self.” 
But this same evidence was given even further extension of meaning. 


‘T Spect., No. 121. 8 Ibid. 

“An Antidote against Atheism” (1654), in A Collection of Several Philosophical Writ- 
ings of Dr. Henry More (London, 1712), pp. 69 ff. 

© Newton, op. cit., p. 378. 51 Spect., No. 543. 
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To the scientific thought of the period divine goodness has not only 
taken care to furnish the body of an animal with those organs which are 
ordinarily necessary and convenient, but it has also made a “‘super- 
abundant provision for casualties.”” This idea which is accepted by Ad- 
dison and Boyle and Bentley® is best synthesized by John Ray, who saw 
conclusive evidence of the existence of God 


In the abundant Provision that is made against evil Accidents and Inconven- 
iences. And the liberality of Nature, as to this Particular, appears, 1. In that she 
hath given many Members which are of eminent Use, by Pairs, as two Eyes, two 
Ears, two Nostrils, two Hands, two Feet, two Breasts, two Reins; that so, if on 
any cross or unhappy Accident one should be disabled or rendered useless, the 
other might serve us tolerably well; whereas had a Man but one Hand, or one 
Eye, &c. if that were gone, all were gone, and we left in an evil Case. See then, and 
acknowledge the Benignity of the Deity, who hath bestowed upon us two Hands, 
and two Eyes, and other the like Parts, not only for our Necessity but Con- 
veniency, so long as we enjoy them; and for our Security, in case any Mischance 
deprive us of one of them. [p. 234] 


The minute and painstaking interest in the physical constitution of 
lower animals led necessarily to an examination of the physical com- 
position of higher animals and man in evolution of a supplementary 
proof for the existence of God. For as Addison argued, if Providence is 
discovered even in the “Blemishes” of those animals raised just above 
dead matter, “how much more does it discover itself in the several 
Endowments where it has variously bestowed upon such Creatures as 
are more or less finished and compleated in their several Faculties, 
according to the condition of Life in which they are posted.’ From the 
time of antiquity, consequently, the ingenious physical complexity of 
human construction offered awe-inspiring and irrefragable proof for 
divine existence. In summarizing this tradition, Addison probably drew 
specifically upen Blackmore, Boyle, Tillotson and Bates.™ 


Those who were skillful in Anatomy among the Ancients, concluded from the 
outward and inward Make of an Human Body, that it was the Work of a Being 
transcendently Wise and Powerful. As the World grew more enlightened in this 
Art, their Discoveries gave them fresh Opportunities for admiring the Conduct of 


82 Spect., No. 543. “A Disquisition about the Final Causes of Natural Things,” in Works, 
v, 428-429. Bentley, m1, 107. 

53 Spect., No. 121. 

5 Creation, A Philosophical Poem in Seven Books, Bk. v1. Of the High Veneration Man’s 
Intellect Owes to God, p. 15. “The Wisdom of God in the Creation of the World,” in Works, 
vit, 130-131. Bates, op. cit., pp. 9-10. (All four of these men mentioned Galen specifically 
and credited his conversion to his anatomical experiments and consequent awe at the re- 
markable contrivance of the human body.) 
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Providence in the Formation of an Human Body. Galen was converted by his 
Dissections, and could not but own a Supreme Being upon a Survey of this his 
Handy-work. [Spect., No. 543] 


Up to this point Addison’s proof of supernal existence was based wholly 
upon the methodology and discoveries of natural philosophy. In relating 
the manifestations of a physico-theological scheme through which the 
divine workings are clearly revealed everywhere in the universe, Addison 
followed a currently accepted tradition. But for all the rational appeal 
of the physico-theological proof, Addison sought additional reinforce- 
ment of his test that a celestial being exists. To accomplish this end he 
went to more basic, if less popular, criteria, those deeply rooted in indi- 
vidual personality and consciousness. Addison’s psychological proof for 
the existence of God was simple if two-fold in origin. First, he postulated, 
there had to be a God because of man’s volitive inadequacy and his 
subsequent dependence upon the will of a superior being. And secondly, 
as he reasoned, there had to be a God because of man’s emotional aware- 
ness of a divine presence within himself. 

Thus Addison argued that since man was “so short-sighted a Creature, 
and the Accidents which may happen to him so various,”’ it was vital 
for man’s continued happiness that he believe in the existence of God. 
Indeed, he urged “that were there any Doubt of a Providence, yet it 
certainly would be very desirable there should be such a Being of infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness, on whose Direction [man] might rely in the 
Conduct of Human Life.”® In support of this argument Addison (as 
he himself admits) went to the sermons of Tillotson, who postulated 
that unless man believed in divine existence he would have neither 
security against random evil in this world nor any hope of a “better and 
more durable state of rest and happiness hereafter.’’ Such a condition, 
continued Tillotson, was so “melancholy” that he could not conceive 
of “any consideration in the world that is of force and power enough to 
support the mind of man under it.’ Although Addison credited only 
the sermons of Tillotson as his source for this argument, he undoubtedly 
used the additional support provided by Richard Bentley, who predicated 
the same argument in a series of questions: 


Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment and tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at first created, and are since continually ordered and disposed for 
the best, and that principally for the benefit and pleasure of man, than that the 
whole universe is mere bungling and blundering; no art or contrivance to be seen 


% Spect., No. 293. 
* “Success Not Always Answerable to the Probability of Second Causes,” Works, 11, 
44-45. 
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in’t; nothing effected for any purpose and design; but all ill-favouredly cobbled 
and jumbled together by the unguided agitation and rude shuffles of matter? 

Can any man wish a better support under affliction, than the friendship and 
favour of Omnipotence, of Infinite Wisdom and Goodness, that is both able and 
willing, and knows how to relieve him? . . . He has a secret spring of spiritual 
joy, and the continual feast of a good conscience within, that forbid him to be 
miserable. [m, 17-18]*” 


Finally, Addison concluded his psychological proof with the argument 
that for the pious man rational evidence of divine existence is merely 
supplementary testimony of what he knows intuitively. For such a man 
“had actual Sensation of Him; his Experience concurs with his Reason; 
he sees him more and more in all his Intercourses with him, and even in 
this Life almost loses his Faith in conviction.’ All virtuous thoughts 
which arise in the mind of man, all those comforts and refreshments 
which the human soul enjoys, all the “ravishing Joys and inward satis- 
factions” which carry men forward are absolute arguments for the exist- 
ence of God. In short, God is “lodged in our very Essence, and is as 
a Soul within the Soul, to irradiate its Understanding, rectifie its Will, 
purifie its Passions, and enliven all Powers of Man.’”®* In the same way 
Ralph Cudworth argued that God, who is incomprehensible to finite 
understanding, made His presence known by certain passions implanted 
in man: 
namely, those of devout veneration, adoration, and admiration, together with a 
kind of ecstasy and pleasing horror; which, in the silent language of nature, seem 
to speak thus much to us, that there is some object in the world, so much bigger 
and vaster than our mind and thoughts, that it is the very same to them that the 
ocean is to narrow vessels; so that when they have taken into themselves as 
much as they can thereof by contemplation, and filled up all their capacity, 
there is still an immensity of it left without, which cannot enter in for want of 
room to receive it, and therefore must be apprehended after some other strange 
and more mysterious manner, viz. by their being as it were plunged into it, and 
swallowed up or lost in it. 


The last major proof for the existence of God, following those of natural 
science and psychology, was from Addison’s point of view the weakest. 
A metaphysical proof based on the philosophical concept of eternity, 
it was never fully developed by Addison; but he offered it because it was 


5? This same argument is given by Samuel Clarke, A Discourse concerning the Being and 
Attributes of God (1704), 6th ed. corrected (London, 1725), pp. 3-5. Clarke acknowledges 
Tillotson as his source. 

58 Spect., No. 465. 59 Tbid., No. 571. 

60 The True Intellectual System of the Universe (1678), (London, 1845), 11, 519-520. See 
also Tillotson, “Honesty the Preservative Against Mistakes in Religion,” Works, v1, 44. 
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another traditional and “demonstrative Argument” for the being of 
God. The proof ran as follows: (1) that obviously no being is self-created, 
for if so, it must have acted before it was, a patent contradiction; (2) that 
something must have existed from all eternity; (3) that no created being 
(according to our notions of time and existence) could have existed from 
all eternity; (4) that, therefore, that which has existed from all eternity 
is God.™ 

The idea of eternity as a proof and attribute of God was by no means 
unique to or typical only of the neo-classical mind. The idea was given 
vivid expression in classical philosophy and in both testaments of the 
Bible. Addison’s most immediate sources, however, are seemingly Burnet, 
Bentley, Clarke,® and particularly Locke and Cudworth. According 
to Locke: 


... Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare nothing can no more produce 
any real Being, than it can be equal to two right Angles. . . . 1f therefore we know 
there is some real Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any real Being, 
it is an evident Demonstration, that from Eternity there has been something; 
Since what was not from Eternity, had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning 
must be produced by something else. [p. 529] 


For Locke, therefore, the existence of God was neither doubtful nor 
problematical but was capable of rational demonstration, without the 
assistance of analogy or revelation. The same argument appears in 
Cudworth’s The True Intellectual System of the Universe: 


that unquestionably something or other did exist from all eternity, without be- 
ginning. For it is certain that every thing could not be made, because nothing 
could come from nothing or be made by itself; and therefore if once there had 
been nothing, there could never have been any thing. Whence it is undeniable, 
that there was always something, and consequently, that there was something 
unmade, which existed of itself from all eternity. . . . Wherefore since something 
or other must and doth exist of itself naturally and necessarily from eternity un- 
made, and nothing could do this but what included necessary se]f-existence in its 
nature or essence; it is certain that it was a perfect Being, or God, who did exist 
of himself from eternity, and nothing else; all other imperfect things, which have 
no necessary self-existence in their nature, deriving their being from him. [m, 
54-55] 


This, then, was Addison’s sole use of a metaphysical argument to 
prove the existence of a deity. His hesitancy to employ such a method 


5! Spect., No. 590. 

® Burnet, 1, 428-429; Bentley, 111, 63; Clarke, pp. 8, 11, 14; see also Clarke’s A Discourse 
concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and The Truth and Certainty 
of the Christian Religion (1705), 6th ed. corrected (London, 1724), p. 2. 
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* Seneca, ‘Epistle xii,” Workes, p. 235. See aiso Marcus Aurelius, His Commersuteun wei 
Himself, tr. Jeremy Collier (London, 1701), pp. 76-77. The idea, howewer, was net ary 
lected in the 17th century. See Spinoza, i, 187; Tillotson, “The immensity of the Drom 
Nature,” Works, viii, 435; Seott, i, 8 
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218 Addison’s “Enquiry after Truth” 


stemmed from several intellectual and psychological sources. For one 
thing, it was recondite and suggestive of the hair-splitting pedantry 
that Addison scorned. Despite his interest in science and philosophy, 
moreover, Addison was reluctant to discuss divine subjects with aloof 
objectivity. Such discussions, he asserted, ought “‘not to be reflected on 
in the Coldness of Philosophy, but ought to sink us into the lowest 
Prostration before him, who is so astonishingly Great, Wonderful and 
Holy.”® So strongly did he feel this point that even his discussion of 
eternity, intellectual as it was in content and treatment, departed from 
its rational basis and relied for its final substantiation upon revelation 
rather than upon the “natural dictates of reason.” 


Having established to his own satisfaction the existence of God, 
Addison logically and according to the tradition of the period went on to 
name and discuss the attributes of God. Yet he once more was reluctant 
to describe specific attributes, the subject being too lofty, too awe- 
inspiring to demand particular details. The only attribute, therefore, 
which he developed was that of omnipresence and its corollary, omnis- 
cience. In so doing, he was well supported by classical authorities, by late 
seventeenth-century philosophers and theologians, and, most important 
of all, by revelation.” 

Moreover, the naming of this one attribute and its corollary was a 
logical concomitant of Addison’s interest in natural philosophy. Constant 
theorizing over the creation of the universe and the attendant awareness 
of its magnificence led almost invariably to a belief in the immanence 
of God in nature. God was no longer a ruler, external to the world, but 
an immanent, all-pervading force in the visible cosmos. Thus Addison, 
leaning heavily upon Pascal, realized that God in his omnipresence 


passes through, actuates, and supports the whole Frame of Nature. His Creation, 
and every Part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made, that is either so 
distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which he does not essentially inhabit. His 
Substance is within the Substance of every Being, whether material, or imma- 
terial, and as intimately present to it, as that Being is to it self. It would be an 
Imperfection in him, were he able to remove out of one Place into another, or 
to withdraw himself from any Thing he has created, or from any Part of that 
Space which is diffused and spread abroad to Infinity. In short, to speak of him 
in the Language of the old Philosopher, he is a Being whose Centre is every where, 
and his Circumference no where. [Spect., No. 565]** 


3 Spect., No. 590. 

* Cudworth summarized the background of the idea (11, 240 ff.). 

% The “old philosopher” is Pascal (see his Pensées, Section u: “The Misery of Man 
Without God,” [72]). 
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Even while he borrowed his conception of omnipresence from Pascal, 
Addison owed a still greater debt to Newton for his view of omniscience. 
The mathematician had postulated that from the observation of phenom- 
ena we discover the existence of an omnipresent being, “who in infinite 
Space, as it were in his Sensory, sees the things themselves intimately, 
and thoroughly perceives them, and comprehends them wholly by their 
immediate presence to himself.” Addison lauded this image as ‘‘the 
noblest and most exalted way” of considering God’s power of infinite 
perception and realization; for, he concluded, “Infinite Space gives room 
to Infinite Knowledge, and is, as it were, an Organ to Omniscience.’’®” 

Addison, furthermore, was a moralist, and as such he was primarily 
interested in but one aspect of the concept of divine indwelling—the 
spirit of God in man. For by virtue of this innate divinity, Addison ar- 
gued, man exercised a propensity to the love of moral goodness and a 
hostility to moral evil.®* This idea was typically Stoic in origin. Seneca, for 
instance, in a passage noted by Addison, equated God with the holy 
spirit dwelling in man, assessing his good and bad deeds, and acting the 
part of a vigilant guardian.® 

Addison’s reluctance to name the specific attributes of God was not 
merely the result of his humility and his recognition of limited wisdom. 
Logically and rationally he had no need to provide specific attributes. 
Rather by developing the idea of infinity as the foundation of all the 
other properties of God, he was able to imply all conceivable perfection 
within the Godhead. The notion that infinity is one of the most important 
properties of God is typical of modern philosophy. The classical philoso- 
phers, contrariwise, argued the being of a limited, finite deity. This 
resulted from their reversal of emphasis. Infinity, they had concluded, 
is but an attribute of matter; whatever is circumscribed, therefore, must 
be the superior of infinity. But from the emergence of Christianity and 
even from the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus grew a new concept. The philoso- 
phers, from the scholasticists through Descartes, held to the synonymy 
of perfection and infinity. In the philosophy of Locke, the psychological 
implications of the tradition became apparent. Locke believed man’s 
conception of infinity, and hence of the qualities of divinity, was based 


% Op. cit., p. 345. 

§ Spect., No. 565. Marjorie Nicolson has commented on Addison’s popularization of this 
idea in Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), p. 105. 

%8 Spect., No. 571. 

6 Seneca, “Epistle x1,”’ Workes, p. 235. See also Marcus Aurelius, His Conversation with 
Himself, tr. Jeremy Collier (London, 1701), pp. 76-77. The idea, however, was not neg- 
lected in the 17th century. See Spinoza, 1, 187; Tillotson, “The Immensity of the Divine 
Nature,” Works, vitt, 435; Scott, u, 8. 
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upon intensive reflection; through this, man could extend and magnify 
the thoughts of his inner being until they became assimilated with the 
infinite processes of the universe. In essence, then, the finite could at 
least apply itself to a conception of the infinite. 

[T]he Degrees or Extent, wherein we ascribed Existence, Power, Wisdom, and 
all other Perfection, (which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being, 
which we call God, being all boundless and infinite, we frame the best Idea of 
him our Minds are capable of: All which is done, I say, by enlarging those simple 
Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our own Minds, by Reflection; or by 
our Senses, from exterior Things, to that Vastness, to which Infinity can extend 
them. [p. 208] 


Drawing unconsciously upon this well-tried tradition and specifically 
upon Locke, Addison maintained that our idea of God could constitute 
nothing more than several simple ideas raised to infinity. 

If we consider the Idea which wise Men, by the Light of Reason, have framed of 
the Divine Being, it amounts to this: that He has in him all the Perfection of a 
Spiritual Nature; and since we have no Notion of any kind of spiritual Perfection 
but what we discover in our own Souls, we joyn Infinitude to each kind of these 
Perfections, and what is a Faculty in an human Soul becomes an Attribute in 
God. [Spect., No. 531]7° 


This then was Addison’s proof for the existence and attributes of God. 
For him it was no academic exercise. It grew out of and was inseparable 
from his interest in an active morality; it revolved about human virtue 
and man’s love thereof; it sought in brief to convince man of the pleasur- 
able necessity of moral values and the rewards of divine conviction. 
It was, moreover, an eclectic proof. The Stoics, the Cambridge divines, 
Locke, and Addison’s own contemporaries, scientists and theologians 
alike, all provided him with those arguments of divine existence which 
he believed to be irrefutable. These arguments he simplified, made more 
palatable, and dedicated not to the learned, but to his general audience, 
the readers for whom he wrote and in whose “‘righteousness”’ he believed. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Providence 12, R. I. 


7 This indebtedness of Addison to Locke is mentioned by Kenneth MacLean, op. cit., 
pp. 147 ff. 





SATAN: THE DRAMATIC ROLE OF EVIL 
By ARNOLD STEIN 


NE need not choose between Satan’s being a tragic hero or an ab- 

surd villain. Either extreme stamps us as a more restricted moralist 
than Milton the poet. For then we are less able than Milton to admit the 
test of contradiction into the moral universe of our art. If Satan is a tragic 
hero, it is because we are not honestly willing to test good by evil. If 
Satan is merely an absurd villain, it is because we wish to ground our 
art upon too narrow a certainty; it is because we prefer the idea, and the 
confirmation of our certainty, to the more comprehensive, and therefore 
more daring, exploration of human experience—the submitting of an 
idea to a dramatic structure. If Satan is merely absurd, then we are 
not willing, though Milton is, to test evil by good. 

The good in Satan responds to, and struggles towards, the good he 
encounters outside him. His evil is not pure; it can win the struggle 
against Good only by allying itself with good. The rebellion which leads 
to the fall is in the name of liberty, and against the name of tyranny. His 
remorse, pity, tears pay homage to good, but are perverted through the 
virtue of responsibility—for this virtue, when tested by the framework, 
is revealed as allying itself with minor good (his followers) at the ex- 
pense of major good (God). We need not ask here whether Satan’s feel- 
ing of responsibility is not the vice of pride cloaked in a virtue. What is 
important is that Satan’s evil is tried by good. 

If we do not give Satan his due, we cannot understand the nature of 
his evil. As Milton expresses it in Areopagitica: “look how much we thus 
expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: for the matter of them both 
is the same; remove that, and ye remove them both alike.” Even after 
we have recognized the inadequacy of Satan’s tears, we must admit that 
they provide us with our most impressive example of tears such as angels 
weep. And though Satan’s courage before Death must be recognized as 
a limited virtue, still we should not deny ourselves the pleasure of ad- 
miring his courage, nor deny ourselves the tension of seeing a virtue 
that is magnificent but futile once higher values have been rejected. It 
is true that Satan is already damned, that he has already felt (and as 
soon despised) pain; but still his courage is a fact. If we allow ourselves 
to admire his physical courage we shall have a better idea of what is 
wrong with his moral courage. 

Should we apply strict logic to Satan, as though he were a philosoph- 
ical position instead of a dramatic character, then of course he could 
not escape absurdity. Under those circumstances the most he, or any 
character, might hope for would be logical consistency. 
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222 Satan: The Dramatic Réle of Evil 


So farwel Hope, and with Hope farwel Fear, 
Farwel Remorse: all Good to me is lost; 
Evil be thou my Good. [rv, 108 ff.] 


This is absurd, as C. S. Lewis demonstrates with perhaps more vigor 
than necessary. But the absurd is not a simple absolute. Above all, it 
is not static. There is a difference between Dogberry’s “write me down 
an ass” and Falstaff’s “they hate us youth.” The degree of self-con- 
sciousness, and the total situation, determine the quality and the effect 
of the absurd. Compare, for instance, Lady Macbeth’s ignorant “Stop 
up th’ access and passage to remorse” with Macbeth’s partly self-con- 
scious absurdities: “But wherefore could not I pronounce ‘Amen’?” or 
‘“‘What hands are here?” or ‘“‘Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would 
thou couldst!”” Satan, one may well feel, is partly aware of his absurd- 
ity, but he is unaware of the total situation, and he cannot master it by 
means of glib irony. Yet to dismiss him as ridiculous is also to dismiss 
him as a dramatic character, without allowing ourselves to experience 
his failure. That is to substitute logical judgment for dramatic experi- 
ence. 

Let us follow the development of one of Satan’s failures. His réle as 
leader seems to be the chief dramatic means of expressing his pride. 
“Faithful to whom?”’ is Gabriel’s taunt after Satan is discovered practis- 
ing his responsibilities as a toad. The faith that goes only downward, 
never upward, exacts its penalties; and Satan is tied to his followers more 
than he realizes. In his most honest facing of self, at the beginning of 
Book iv, he goes beyond the trap of his responsibility downward. He 
cannot repent, he says, because of his ‘‘dread of shame” before his fol- 
lowers. That is a real enough barrier for Satan, but he penetrates be- 
yond the active symbol of his pride to the basic mystery of his pride 
itself. If God should grant him grace, he would only fall again, more 
heavily. And so he touches the root of his despair, and sees through to the 
unchanging quality of his fatal flaw. But Satan’s vision of himself is not 
steady. When he pulls back from the desperate realization of what his 
pride means, it is only to clutch harder the illusions of his responsibi!- 
ity. In the soliloquy ‘hat soon follows, after Satan has been touched by 
the beauty of Adszu and Eve, it is “public reason,” his duty as leader, 
that justifies his decision: 


And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I doe, yet public reason just, 

Honour and Empire with revenge enlarg’d, 

By conquering this new World, compels me now 

To do what else though damnd I should abhorre. [rv, 388 ff.] 
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The tears and remorse that Satan was able to convert to oratory re- 
turn to plague him once he is separated from his audience of followers. 
There seems good reason for believing that the main difference between 
the Satan of the first two books and the later Satan is the difference be- 
tween a leader making a public appearance and a leader on a solitary 
mission. That Satan is less magnificent away from his followers hardly 
proves a falling-off in Milton’s creative powers, or a sudden realization 
that his villain has been getting the best lines. The paradox is true to 
life: the leader has greater stature when he is before his millions, but 
partly through being forced to deny his essential solitary self (even while 
taking self as the standard of measure). When Satan speaks in soliloquy 
it is the solitary self speaking, still capable of despair and pity; but the 
relationship holds: the pride that will not submit to superior forces out- 
side itself ends by submitting to inferior forces, also outside itself. It 
maintains the illusion of pure selfishness by being the will upon which 
others are dependent, but it cannot escape depending upon their de- 
pendence. 

And so the evil of selfish pride is tested by the good of selfless devo- 
tion. The irony of that situation resides in the necessity of the test; it 
is also in the dramatic result of the test. But let us see what happens. 
After the leader’s heroic public appearances, and the solitary heroism of 
his expedition through Chaos, some of the first impetus begins to waver, 
and the solitary unheroic self can bring the conflict to articulation. The 
despair turns into desperate resolution; true repentance is impossible 
for him and so he must persevere in the course of action. Still, a little 
later the unsubdued good in him responds to the beauty of Adam and 
Eve; but evil has allies: pity can slide into self-pity, individual respon- 
sibility can be shifted to God, and the best argument of all, selfless 
dedication to the public cause, can marshal him the way he was going. 

This argument helps keep alive the symbolic relationship between 
leader and followers. Again in Book rx, after he has returned, ‘“‘cautious 
of day,”’ from pacing the dark hemisphere for seven continued nights, he 
falls into another fit of despair at the beauty of man’s earth. But he comes 
to terms with his destiny and thinks once more as a leader, though this 
time he emphasizes the fruits of responsibility: 


To mee shall be the glorie sole among 

The infernal Powers, in one day to have marr’d 
What he Almightie styl’d, six Nights and Days 
Continu’d making, and who knows how long 
Before had bin contriving. [rx, 135 ff.] 


A little while later, after he has been rendered “stupidly good’’ by Eve’s 
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beauty, he shifts his pronoun to the plural as a significant self-reminder 
of his duty: 


Thoughts, whither have ye led me, with what sweet 
Compulsion thus transported to forget 
What hither brought us. [rx, 473 ff.] 


But Satan’s pious concern for the responsibility of leadership is, as we 
have already seen, a complicated attitude and one he is, perforce, de- 
pendent upon. It is a kind of talisman that he must protect, even at the 
cost of speaking truth. To defend the inviolability of his leadership he 
will reveal a state secret. When Gabriel taunts him with having aban- 
doned his legions, Satan promptly drops his lie and reveals his mission 
of seeking a better abode for his followers. The language of defensive 
pride is significant. It behooves, he says: 

A faithful Leader, not to hazard all 

Through wayes of danger by himself untri’d. 

I therefore, I alone first undertook 

To wing the desolate Abyss. [rv, 933 ff.] 


From the beginning Satan displays a marked inclination to shift re- 
sponsibility. It is all God’s fault, he says in his first long public speech: 


but still his strength conceal’d, 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. [1, 641 f.] 


This of course is public speech, a fulfilment of his accepted public re- 
sponsibility; but it serves, we feel, to raise the speaker’s own “fainted 
courage.” As a leader, before his followers, Satan shifts the responsibility 
to God. And, alone, Satan will blame God for Satan’s vengeance on Adam 
and for Paradise’s being inadequately fenced. And, alone, Satan will use 
the responsibility of his office as leader to shift the responsibility to his 
followers, to ‘‘public reason.” He is dodging his own shadow, on a merry- 
go-round. 


According to Milton’s conception of evil, Satan’s fate should evolve 

in two ways: the good he brings to others and the harm he brings to him- 
self. Some passages from The Christian Doctrine provide the best com- 
mentary: 
Nor does God make that will evil which was before good, but the will being al- 
ready in a state of perversion, he influences it in such a manner, that out of its own 
wickedness it either operates good for others, or punishment for itself, though 
unknowingly, and with the intent of producing a very different result. 


Guiltiness, accordingly, is accompanied or followed by terrors of conscience . . . 
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whence results a diminution of the majesty of the human countenance, and a 
conscious degradation of mind. 


This death [spiritual death] consists, first, in the loss . . . of that right reason .. - 
in which consisted as it were the life of the understanding. It consists, secondly, 
in that deprivation of righteousness and liberty to do good, and in that slavish 
subjection to sin and the devil, which constitutes, as it were, the death of the 


will. 


Satan rises from the burning lake by the “high permission” of heaven, 
to bring ‘Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy”’ to man, and “Treble con- 
fusion, wrath, and vengeance”’ to himself. For the most part Satan’s 
unknowing goodness is not presented dramatically: it is demonstrated 
by dogma, and by the vision of history the angel shows Adam. But some 
of God’s providence is dramatic, proved by conflict. We are made to 
feel Adam’s regained nobility, through the calm strength and renewed 
courage of his resignation. His paradise becomes internal, like Satan’s 
hell. Adam’s reconciliation with Eve is in the same human terms as his 
fall, but without the sin of disobedience. After Eve offers to pray that all 
the judgment light on her, Adam answers, gently: 


Unwarie, and too desirous, as before, 

So now of what thou knowst not, who desir’st 
The punishment all on thy self; alas, 

Beare thine own first, ill able to sustaine 

His full wrauth whose thou feelst as yet lest part, 
And my displeasure bearst so ill. If Prayers 
Could alter high Decrees, I to that place 

Would speed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my head all might be visited. [x, 947 ff.] 


Satan recognizes, and rebels against, the part of the moral law that 
may bring good out of evil. His statement, with its clear enunciation of 
the issue, comes early in Book 1: 


To do ought good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 

Whom we resist. If then his Providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil. [1, 159 ff.] 


The scope of the epic does not permit Satan ever to realize, dramatically, 
that good is brought about through his evil. He does envy the beauty of 
the world and guess that it is a compensation for his fall, but he does not 
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experience, at least in Paradise Lost, the truth that Adam inherits bless- 
ings through Satan’s crime against him. What Satan does experience, 
and dramatically, is the other part of the moral law, his own failure. The 
development of Satan’s realization begins in Book 1, with the inner con- 
flict and the dramatic projection of his consciousness—the internal-ex- 
ternal relationship between him and his followers.’ It concludes in Book 
x with the short-lived triumph of Satan’s return to hell—with the his- 
trionic mounting of the throne incognito; with the distorted emphasis of 
his report, as if it were to his credit to have turned the trick with an ab- 
surd apple; with the final mass metamorphosis of all the devils into ser- 
pents. This last, so far as I am aware, is the only important example of 
recognition forced upon Satan from outside himself. Taken alone, it is 
a virtuoso passage, a psychological anti-climax. But it is also a physical 
climax, an external confirmation (necessary in drama) of the internal 
failure. 

Though Satan comes to realize much of his failure, part of his punish- 
ment is the self-punishment, “‘though unknowingly,” of the moral (and 
dramatic) law. He is so highly self-conscious about some things that the 
petty lapses of his mind become significant betrayals that he is unaware 
of what is happening to him. “O indignity,” he says at the thought that 
man has angels as his servants, but by the time Satan has rounded out 
his sentence the real source of the indignity is revealed: 

O indignitie! 
Subjected to his service Angel wings, 
And flaming Ministers to watch and tend 
Thir earthie Charge: Of these the vigilance 
I dread. [tx, 154 ff.] 


Satan contradicts himself: he was created by God and he wasn’t. He is 
indignant at having to “imbrute” himself as a serpent, apparently for- 
getting that he has already had this experience before, without indigna- 
tion. He is the victim (or patient) of his own eloquence, and it is not 
always magnificent eloquence. At one point he admits that only in de- 
stroying can he find “ease.” But, in priming himself for the temptation 
of Eve, he talks as though destroying is more than a passive relief: it is 
called his only pleasure and joy. 

Satan’s reasoning, often shaky, suffers most from the kind of sustained 
naked exposure it receives in Book rx. There is no forensic necessity to 
cover this: 

O Earth, how like to Heav’n, if not preferr’d 


1 This has been studied at some length in an essay, ‘Style as Structure in Paradise Lost,” 
to appear in The Kenyon Review. 
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More justly, Seat worthier of Gods, as built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 
For what God after better worse would build? [rx, 99 ff.] 


Satan, like Adam after he decided to eat the apple, is reasoning from a 
special position—himself. He puts himself in God’s place by putting God 
in Satan’s place, and reasoning from there. The passage continues with 
more of the same: 
hee to be aveng’d, 

And to repaire his numbers thus impair’d, 

Whether such vertue spent of old now faild 

More Angels to Create, if they at least 

Are his Created, or to spite us more, 

Determin’d to advance into our room 

A Creature form’d of Earth, and him endow, 

Exalted from so base original, 

With Heav’nly spoils, our spoils. [1x, 143 ff.] 


It is a masterly presentation of Satan’s psychology, in Satan’s terms. 
And he—“unknowingly’’—accepts his own trivial reasoning, or the part 
that suits his needs; for a few lines further on he states, without reserva- 
tion or alternative, that man was created to spite the fallen angels. It is 
like Iago’s accepting what he has previously advanced as a tentative 
possibility. But for the complete egoist articulation is a dangerous thing. 
He convinces himself. While we are comparing Satan and Iago we might 
notice that Satan, at this stage, is completely ignorant of what he is do- 
ing; Iago, after some sonorous wisdom, can at least strike a pose and an- 
nounce, “I did say so.” 

These examples lead us to the major exhibition of what happens to 
Satan’s mind. We remember his trumpeting challenge, ‘“‘A mind not to 
be chang’d by Place or Time.” And we see what he cannot see, that he 
is diminished in mind, and in that important sense changed. But the 
irony does not stop there, for Satan’s mind is both changed and un- 
changed. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. [1, 254 f.] 


He is only partly right, but he also speaks truer than he knows. The un- 
changeable part of his mind cannot prevent him from feeling a kind of 
terror at the sight of Eve’s beauty, and he acknowledges that there is 
terror in both love and beauty. We understand Satan’s fear, and the 
irony of his mental situation, when we remember Raphael’s lecture on 
love. Through love, he told Adam, we refine the thoughts, enlarge the 
heart; love has its seat in the reason, and is the ladder by which we ascend 
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to heavenly love. No wonder Satan backs away, and has to arm himself 
with hate—to protect the unchangeable part of his mind in its program 
for taking over. What Satan intended as a declaration of mental freedom 
turns out to be freedom only to pursue the blind impetus of evil action. 
The true liberty of inward freedom (which is always “twinned” with 
right reason) is lost to him: the trap of leadership and the compulsions 
of the moral law impose upon him the restricted course of action that 
constitutes the loss of his outward freedom. It is the ‘death of the will.” 
Satan is ironically deceived by his ability to move, and still powerfully; 
but the power is that of a concentrated impetus, along a narrow chute, 
unable to control its rushing speed towards its own destruction. 

“A mind not to be chang’d by Place or Time”: “The mind is its own 
place.” Both Belial and Mammon end their long speeches opposing con- 
tinued war against heaven with the same argument, presumably their 
best: adjust to the environment: 

or enur’d not feel, 
Or chang’d at length, and to the place conformd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain; 
This horror will grow milde, this darkness light. [m, 216 ff.] 


Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our Elements, these piercing Fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper chang’d 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. [m, 274 ff.] 


It is not an argument that Satan can afford to consider. But it is the posi- 
tion to which he is, unknowingly, reduced when he is tortured by the 
beauty of the earth: 
the more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 

Of contraries; all good to me becomes 

Bane, and in Heav’n much worse would be my state. [rx, 119 ff.] 


This development could not emerge in hell proper; besides, there his po- 
sition required a bold, complete front. But the circle has now closed; he 
has adjusted so entirely to the unchanged part of his mind, the hell 
within, that he needs hell. 

Most of the cards that were stacked against Satan were stacked by 
himself. And the workings of moral law, if we have been following them 
correctly, are the workings of dramatic law. Once he had made his first 
mysterious move, Satan had to submit himself to the conflict. (Milton 
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makes a dramatic virtue of the impossibility of motivating the other 
fallen angels: the mystery of their fall put all the onus, and the focus, 
upon Satan.) The results of the conflict are inevitable, though the first 
choice is free: that is the paradox of drama. 

By way of conclusion let us leave structural analysis and turn to the 
style, where we can see, in a final example, the whole idea of Satan’s 
failure; for Milton’s style, at its best, is both the medium for dramatic 
structure and dramatic structure itself. After his soul-searching soliloquy 
at the beginning of Book rv, Satan proceeds towards the border of Eden. 
The verse leaves him for a long description of the beauties of that place, 
and then returns to find him apparently still shaken from the violence 
of his inner conflict. 


Now to th’ascent of that steep savage Hill 
Satan had journied on, pensive and slow. [rv, 172 f.] 


The desperate resolution that ended the soliloquy did not, it would seem, 
end the conflict. There is no path through the undergrowth, and only one 
gate, on the other side: 
which when th’arch-fellon saw 

Due entrance he disdaind, and in contempt, 

At one slight bound high overleap’d all bound 

Of Hill or highest Wall, and sheer within 

Lights on his feet. As when a prowling Wolfe, 

Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 

Watching where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve 

In hurdl’d Cotes amid the field secure, 

Leaps o’re the fence with ease into the Fould: 

Or as a Thief bent to unhoord the cash 

Of some rich Burgher, whose substantial dores, 

Cross-barrd and bolted fast, fear no assault, 

In at the window climbes, or o’re the tiles; 

So clomb this first grand Thief into Gods Fould: 

So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. [rv, 179 ff.] 


Calling Satan the arch-felon seems like external commentary, or perhaps 
only a kind of decorative epithet. But it turns out to be an anticipation 
of the imagery. So too is the animal grace of the rhythm that carries 
Satan over the barrier to light on his feet. Then we are into the unfolding 
imagery. From contempt and ease to hunger and ease, to the vague itch 
of “bent to unhoord” and mere skulking trickery: Satan diminishes in 
the images. We have three views of him, each one breaking down the 
mask of his “contempt” and getting further into his inner nature—pro- 
jecting (with the help of the “pensive and slow”) Satan’s own inner con- 
sciousness. It is a kind of counterpoint, the inner diminishing of Satan 
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played against the increasing magnitude of the theft. It becomes the 
primal theft, in God’s house, preparing the way for all subsequent theft. 

Satan’s internal drama continues, though again he disappears from 
the verse while the garden and Adam and Eve are described. There is 
one mention, a hundred lines further on, of his feelings—the brief ‘Saw 
undelighted all delight.”” And then, about seventy lines later, we return 
to him, still shaken: 


When Satan still in gaze, as first he stood, 
Scarce thus at length faild speech recoverd sad. [rv, 356 f.] 


The impetus of the imagery is still working when Satan returns to Eden 
in Book 1x—the ease not lost, but the contempt gone: 


In with the River sunk, and with it rose 
Satan involv’d in rising Mist, then sought 
Where to lie hid. [rx, 74 ff.] 


The relationship between moral ideas and their dramatic expression 
cannot be understood as a merely logical relationship. When the idea 
becomes truly flesh, as it does in the great work of art, its complications 
are the irreducible ones of personality. Logical structures hold, to the 
extent that they do for individual human beings, but they do not tell us 
all. And to assume that the structure—even if one can feel confident 
that it has been determined exactly—may be allowed to speak for the 
whole: that is to take a mechanistic view that severely limits the réle 
of the imagination. It is an attitude that goes best with the view of art 
as the humble spokesman for special positions: which seems to involve 
the attitude that to know the position is to know what is most significant 
in the art. 

The attitude implied in the present examination of Satan is that what 
happens to Satan cannot be separated from how it happens, that we can- 
not esthetically understand the what except by understanding the how. 
The antagonist is endowed with full personality so that we may experi- 
ence his conflict with moral law. It is his inner conflict; the acute self- 
consciousness, the complete ignorance, and the shifting degrees of both; 
it is the symbolic relationship of good and evil—these give Satan’s réle 
its meaning. 

To make Satan a hero one must ignore these; or attribute Satan’s dra- 
matic development to Milton’s wilful “degradation,” or—what is as ar- 
rogantly foolish—to Milton’s ignorance as an artist. To advance a psy- 
chological interpretation (another mechanistic view) in terms of conscious 
versus unconscious meanings, or Puritan versus sensualist, is to avoid 
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facing the poem itself to see whether or not it does have imaginative 
unity. 

This paper does not aspire to settle the problem of Satan. But it does 
aspire to indicate a way that this and other problems in Milton’s poetry 
may be studied: to state the thesis briefly, by believing in Milton as an 
artist. Which means that we must try to rediscover the poetry, and not 
deceive ourselves that we are doing so when we are really using it as a 
commentary on his life, or on the times, or on literary history. Nor are 
we doing enough when we rediscover his ideas and apply them to his 
poem as though they were the poem. We are not good critics when we 
approach Milton with preconceived notions of him as a romantic poet, 
or as a Spenserian, or as a dissociater of sensibility—-when we are un- 
willing to form our notions by what he does. We are neither good critics 
nor good scholars when we are so enchanted with our historical discover- 
ies, and our latest arrangement of these fragments, that we are willing to 
interpret Paradise Lost narrowly in terms of them—almost as if Milton 
wrote his poem to document our researches. 

Milton’s ideas are valid, not because they are corroborated by the 
Christian Doctrine or the controversial prose, nor because we can find 
sources for them in religious, philosophical, or literary traditions. The 
knowledge of his ideas is by itself never more than a gloss, an explana- 
tion of what the ideas meant before they were in the poems. What the 
ideas do, and really mean, we can discover only through experiencing 
the poems. Isolated, Milton’s ideas are like a lot of other ideas; but in his 
best poems they are part of the structure of a great vision of the world, 
a vision that cannot be extracted from the poems, for it is more compre- 
hensive and more subtle than the formal basis upon which it is built. 

But still, the ideas, particularly the moral ideas, are the premises of 
Milton’s dramatic structure, the terms of the conflict out of which his 
vision grows. Chiefly it is a matter of reminding ourselves that we must 
accept, however tentatively, Milton’s premises, as we should accept the 
premises of a play—because what we are experiencing is no real world, 
like the glassy one we think we see about us, but an imaginative world, 
whose reality does not depend on prices or the latest batch of facts, but 
depends rather on its power to comprehend and project human experi- 
ence through the inner unity of a symbolic world. 
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DONNE’S METRICAL PRACTICE 


By MIcHAEL F. MoLonEy 


F commentaries upon Donne’s prosody there would seem to be no 

end and of final agreement upon the details of his metrics there 
would seem to be no hope. Nevertheless, in still another attempt to probe 
Donne’s technical mystery, it may be useful to recall the rather large 
area of agreement in principle which can now be assumed as undebatable. 
As opposed to Dryden’s implication of 4 lack of metrical skill the modern 
student may be certain with Gosse that “what there was to know about 
prosody was... perfectly known to Donne.” Most careful readers, 
too, will accept the essential rightness of Saintsbury’s generalization 
that Donne’s poetic manner is not of one piece. Fletcher Melton’s thesis- 
arsis variation principle remains significantly valid despite the injudicious 
lengths to which it was pushed. Mario Praz has stressed the contrast 
between the “traditionally poetical and the normally prosiac” in Donne’s 
poetry, and Sir Herbert Grierson has pointed out that historically the 
“poetic rhetoric” of Donne was continued with characteristic originality 
by Dryden. Arnold Stein, the most recent contributor to the literature 
of Donnean prosody, has written with graphic illumination of Donne’s 
use of stress-shift and of his matching of feminine with masculine rime.' 
Concerning elision in Donne’s poetry Stein has commented at some 
length: 
... we cannot in a poet like Donne ignore the problem of elision; for from his 
practice we may conclude that some elidable [sic] combinations are very lightly 
articulated—these we may leave to the analyst of rhythm—whereas some re- 
ceive enough stress to be considered extra syllables. Because of the admitted 
difficulty in scanning many of Donne’s lines, it is imperative to distinguish be- 
tween the elisions that must be taken account of in the prosodic scheme, and 
those which may be left to the individual reader as part of the rhythmical subtle- 
ties which he must ultimately experience for himself. 


But, finally, he rejects elision as a major element in Donne’s art: 


But actually, the problem of possible exceptions to elision is not very important 
so far as the Satires are concerned. [Stein bases his study of Donne’s prosody 
primarily on the Satyres—“Donne’s Prosody,”’ p. 376, n. 16.] In almost every case 


1 Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire (1693), in W. P. Ker, Essays of 
John Dryden (Oxford, 1926), 1, 19; Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 
1899), 11, 334; Saintsbury, A History of Prosody (London, 1908), 1, 159 and 161; Melton, 
The Rhetoric of John Donne’s Verse (Baltimore, 1906), p. 148; Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo 
in Inghilterra (Firenze, 1925), pp. 97-98 (cited by Pierre Legouis, Donne the Craftsman 
[Paris, 1928], p. 45); Grierson, Metaphysical Lyrics & Poems of the Seventeenth Century: 
Donne to Butler (Oxford, 1921), p. xxv; Stein, ““Donne’s Prosody,” PMLA, urx (1944), 
373-397; “Donne and the Couplet,” PMLA, tvu (1942), 676-696. 
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the extra syllables are not combinations subject to elision. And in this respect 
the Satires furnish useful evidence that Donne did not intend that extra syllables 
should be elided, no matter what the damage to rhythm or emphasis.” 


Contrary to Stein’s view, this paper will attempt to show that elision 
is one of the most important elements in Donne’s prosody and that it 
cannot be disregarded without serious damage to a rightful technical 
understanding of his poetry. Ultimately the approach here taken has its 
inception in Robert Bridges’ Milton’s Prosody, and more immediately 
in Appendix A of Pierre Legouis’ Donne the Craftsman. But behind the 
theories of Bridges and Legouis lie those curiously challenging pronounce- 
ments of Ben Jonson, Samuel Johnson, and Thomas Gray which must 
give the student of Donne’s prosody pause. Why should Jonson have 
said that Donne, “for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging’’? If the 
commonly accepted scansion of Donne’s poetry is correct, was not the 
dogmatic Ben straining at the wrenched accent and swallowing, without 
demurrer, the violated numbers? Why should Samuel Johnson have ob- 
served that the metaphysical poets ‘“‘only wrote verses, and very often such 
verses as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear” when clearly 
in the commonly accepted scansion they do not stand the “trial of the 
finger,” that is, they are not regularly syllabic? And why should Gray 
have noted that “ ... Dr. Donne (in his satires) observes no regularity 
in the pause, or in the feet of his verse, only the number of syllables is 
equal throughout’’? 

Obviously, it is not necessary to prove here the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean awareness of elision. The heavy weighting of public school and 
university curricula with classical studies inevitably brought Englishmen 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries an intimate knowledge of 
Greek and Roman theory and practice. Apart from the classroom there 
was the formal justification of Campion’s Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie and Gabriel Harvey’s Fourth Letter as well as Gascoigne’s earlier 
comment on the wide ranging of “‘poeticall licence.”* But perhaps even 
more important for Donne, who had been “‘a great frequenter of plays” 
in his youth, was the example of the popular playwrights, notably 
Shakespeare. All in all, the use of elision in English poetry was an ancient 
thing in Donne’s time; it had come in with Chaucer.‘ The problem, then, 
is to set forth Donne’s specific practice and whatever variations may exist 
within that practice.® 


*“Donne’s Prosody,” pp. 389, 392-393. 

*G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), 1, 352; 1, 119-120, 
53-54. 

* Robert Bridges, Milton’s Prosody (Oxford, 1921), pp. 15 ff. 

5 The rules for elision which I believe Donne followed, with perhaps certain liberties, are 
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Close analysis would seem to force the student of Donne’s metrics 
to one of two conclusions. Either he must view Donne as a poet who, 
accepting the basic metrical practice of his age, sought within its frame- 
work to achieve a characteristic freedom and spontaneity; or he must 
frankly judge him to have been an uncompromising revolutionary who, 
rejecting the conventions of his time, boldly sought to create a new sys- 
tem designed to outrage contemporary sensibilities. Aside from the fact 
that thoroughgoing revolutions are much more likely to be led by a 
Whitman who stood on the cultural periphery of his epoch than by a 
Donne who, from his earliest youth, was established in the center of 
Elizabethan learning, there is convincing evidence that Donne’s innova- 
tions derive from the first attitude rather than the second. Whether or 
not he agree completely with Legouis, the careful reader of the Songs and 
Sonets will soon be convinced that what seems like anarchy on first 
reading, particularly when approached from the vantage point of Eliza- 
bethan song, is not anarchy at all but an effect consciously planned. The 
reader is jolted to attention by an artful rudeness, the most important 
element of which is stress-shift in the opening lines of a poem or of a 
stanza: 


I wonder by my troth, what thou, andI... 
Now thou hast lov’d me one whole day... 
Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with teares.. . 


Yet nearly allied to stress-shift in a rightful understanding of Donne’s 
versification, and contributing largely to the exhilarating shock of stress- 
shift is, I am convinced, elision. For the effect of stress-shift would be 
dissipated quickly and certainly were the line length not controlled. 
And on the other hand, if the line were too mechanically measured, 
artificiality would result. This is not to say that stress-shift and elision 
necessarily occur in the same line. Very often they do not. But just as 
stress-shift breaks up the unvaried beat of the strict iambic line, so elision 
protests against, while still observing, the unvaried line length of the 
fixed stinzaic pattern. Both are movements toward freedom, but free- 
dom that is still governed by law. 

If the interpretation of Donne’s metrics set forth here be correct, 
Donne not only used elision but he used it variously in different poems, 
the elisions in the Songs and Sonets being quite different in number and 
character from those in the decasyllabic couplets. It must be insisted 
that to stress the importance of elision in Donne’s prosody is not to 





essentially those set forth by Bridges, pp. 19-37. Donne’s principal variation is a rather 
consistent tendency to elide unstressed internal #, e.g., the 4 in medicine (Love’s Growth, 
1. 7); in medicinall (Love's Alchymie, |. 10); the initial ¢ in examining (Satyre I¥’,!. 28). 
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reduce the movement of his lines to the “‘piston-like rise and fall’’ which 
Stein fears. Donne’s prosody, no more than Milton’s, determined the 
reading of his line.’ It is an elaborate fiction which gave the poet wide 
freedom while preventing his verses from falling into chaos. ‘‘The prosody 
is only the means for the great rhythmical effects and is not exposed but 
rather disguised in the reading.’’® 

My scansion of the 1,616 lines of the Songs and Sonets identifies 159 
unquestionable elisions or 1 to every 10.2 lines. These elisions are distrib- 
uted as follows: 
The good morrow, 3; Song, 1; The undertaking 2; The Sonne Rising, 3; The In- 
different, 1; Lovers Usury, 3; The Canonization, 4; The triple foole, 1; Lovers 
infinitenesse, 2; Song, 2; The Legacie, 3; A Feaver, 3; Aire and Angels, 2; Breake of 
day, 2; The Anniversarie, 3; A Valediction: of my name in the window, 8; Twick- 
nam garden, 2; A Valediction: of the booke, 6; Loves growth, 4; Loves exchange, 7; 
Confined Love, 1; A Valediction: of weeping, 1; Love’s Alchymie, 4; The Curse, 5; 
A Nocturnall upon S. Lucies day, 4; The Baite, 5; The Apparition, 3; A Valedic- 
tion: forbidding mourning, 6; The Extasie, 10; Loves-Deitie, 3; Loves diet, 4; The 
Will, 6; The Funerall, 7; The Blossome, 9; The Primrose, being at Montgomery 
Castle, 8; The Relique, 2; The Dampe, 2; The Dissolution, 2; A Ieat Ring sent, 2; 
Negative love, 2; The Prohibition, 2; The Expiration, 2; The Computation, 3; Fare- 
well to love, 3; Sonnet. The Token, 1. 


But in addition to elisions there are 124 speech contractions. Although 
some of these are true elisions, I have thought it advisable to consider 
them separately. They are, for the most part, verbal contractions 
(twas, I’am, we’are, thou’art), contractions of the solemn forms occur- 
ring frequently (thoughtst, lovest, savest, knew’st, goest). (Donne 
never, I believe, gives syllabic quantity to the solemn endings, although 
there is no consistency in his spelling, the vowel sometimes being sup- 
plied, perhaps more often omitted.) The effect of the speech contractions 
is very nearly that of the elisions. They contribute as do true elisions to 
the shattering of the metronomic line beat, but with this important dis- 
tinction. Whereas the true elisicus actually violate the metrical norm, 
which can then be saved only by an elaborate and often laborious effort 
on the part of the reader, the speech contractions, for the most part, add 
weight to the line and impede its facile flow without actually destroying 
its character. Their overall effect is to rescue Donne’s lyric, even when it 
is most Elizabethan, from the artificial atmosphere of courtly song, and 
to give it the less rarified music of speech. 

The conclusion which I reach after a systematic application to the 
Songs and Sonets of the rules of elision, known and applied by Donne’s 
contemporaries in various degrees and unquestionably practiced by 


® “Donne’s Prosody,” p. 390. 7 Cf. Bridges, pp. 34-36. 8 Ibid., p. 36. 
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Donne himself to some extent, as the text of his poems indicates, is that 
the number of metrically irregular lines is actually somewhat fewer than 
twenty.® Surely then the explanation for the characteristic effect of 
Donne’s verse must be sought elsewhere than in a supposed deliberate 
disregard for metrical law. 

The system of elisions utilized in the Songs and Sonets was put to even 
more daring use in the decasyllabic couplets. The following table shows 
the frequency of occurrence of elisions and speech contractions in the 
Satyres. 


Lines Elisions Contractions 
Satyre I 112 24 4 
Satyre IT 112 36 7 
Satyre III 110 25 3 
Satyre IV 244 55 3 
Satyre V 91 27 8 
669 167 25 


By comparison with the Songs and Sonets several interesting facts 
emerge. In the Songs and Sonets the ratio of elisions to total number of 
lines was 1 to 10.2; of elisions plus contractions to total number of lines, 
1 to 5.73. In the Satyres the ratio of elisions to total lines is 1 to 4.00; of 
elisions plus contractions, 1 to 3.48. Thus Donne uses proportionately 
two and one-half times as many elisicns in the Satyres. Although he uses 
far fewer speech contractions, the number of lines whose metrical regu- 
larity is disturbed remains significantly greater in the Satyres. But that 
is not all. The relatively large number of contractions in the Songs and 
Sonets would seem to indicate that Donne in them was rejecting the 
facility of Elizabethan song but in a manner which would not too greatly 
perturb his cultivated readers. Even the true elisions in the Songs and 
Sonets are frequently justified by contemporary speech practice: seaven, 
heaven, dangerous, being, reverend, business, etc. Trying elisions such as 
that in line 17 of The Primrose are very rare. But in the Satyres Donne’s 
practice approaches license. The multiple and sometimes strained elisions 
of lines 28, 33, 140, and 144 of Satyre IV rob the decasyllabic line of all 
but a faint and shadowy reality. 

From the evidence here set forth, the following conclusions seem 
justifiable: 


® Initial truncation and feminine endings as such are not here considered metrical irregu- 
larities in the Songs and Sonets. The effect of initial truncation in stanzaic patterns where it 
is recurrent is quite different from that of its occasional use in rimed couplets. In the latter 
it thwarts the expected rhythmic pattern, in the former it is a part of the pattern. Lines 
whose metrical difficulties I am unable to resolve occur in these poems: The Indifferent; 
Song (“Sweetest love, I do not goe”); Aire and Angels; Loves exchange; Confined love; 
Witchcraft by a picture; The Primrose; Farewell to love; Sonnet. The Token; Selfe Love. 
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1. That elision is a major and continuous practice in Donne’s versification. 

2. That it is employed in the Songs and Sonets deliberately to weight the lines 
with extra syllables which, being technically elidible, succeed in ballasting the 
rhythm without destroying it. The elisions of the Songs and Sonets are reenforced 
by closely allied speech contractions. This device enables Donne to maintain 
the fiction of regular line length, which is essential to his complicated stanzaic 
patterns, with surprising success. 

3. That the elision practiced in the Satyres is an accentuation of that utilized 
in the Songs and Sonets. The elisions of the Satyres are used more frequently 
and more daringly. Double and triple elisions in the same line, plus fantastically 
far-fetched elisions, frequently leave regularity of line length fictional indeed. 

4. That Donne indicated the fictional nature of his metrical regularity in the 
Satyres by deliberately violating the decasyllabic norm on frequent occasions.'® 
Such frequent violation was possible in the Satyres, where the couplet pattern 
could not escape the reader’s ear, to an extent which would have resulted only 
in chaos in the multiple stanzaic patterns of the Songs and Sonets. Here, too, 
Donne had the example of Juvenal and Persius, or at least of the renaissance 
conception of the versification of Juvenal and Persius. 


Yet it must be frankly admitted that elision is not the answer to all 
the problems of Donne’s metrical practice. No careful reader can fail 
to see that some of Donne’s most characteristic rhythmic effects are 
obtained in lines where he does not employ elisions at all. In addition to 
the lines already quoted consider the following: 


Twice or thrice had I loved thee... 

Love, any devil else but you... 

Before I sigh my last gaspe, let me breath . . . 
Some man unworthy to be possessor. . . 

Of old or new love himselfe being false or weake . . . 
Are Sunne, Moone or Starres by law forbidden . . . 
Comforted with these few bookes let me lye. . . 
Bright parcell gilt with forty dead mens pay .. . 
Sir; though (I thanke God for it) I do hate... 


There is no question here of elision, yet the effect seems curiously parallel 
to that of elision. What is sought by the poet is greater ease and natural- 
ness, not by disregarding the linear norm through the introduction of 
extra syllables (real or fictional), but by imposing the clear and some- 
times conflicting rhythms of prose meaning upon the conventional 
rhythms of verse.’ Donne assuredly knew this device and I have no 
doubt that dramatic practice had impressed him with its utility. 

Here I hazard a provocative suggestion. T. S. Eliot twenty-odd years 
ago expressed the then startling opinion that Donne belongs in the 


10 In Satyre IV alone I find very nearly as many lines irreconcilable with the decasyllabic 
pattern as I find resisting the established metrical norms in all the Songs and Sonets. 
Cf. John Crowe Ransom, The New Criticism (New Directions, 1941), pp. 268-325. 
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main stream of English poetic tradition."* Whether at the time he made 
that acute critical judgment Eliot was aware of a possible critical rec- 
onciliation of Donne and Milton I do not know, although his most 
recent pronouncement on Milton serves to restore that poet to a position 
of honor he had formerly denied him. But that Donne may have been 
one of Milton’s prosodic mentors, that he may have served as an inter- 
mediary between the Elizabethan dramatists and Milton, seem to me 
highly possible. I know of only one direct echo of Donne in Milton." 
Nevertheless, despite Milton’s contemptuous reference to “our late 
fantastics” there is more than a hint of metaphysical imagery in Milton’s 
early poems.“ But more significant is the “centroidal grouping’ of 
rhythms which is common to both Donne and Milton. It is obvious 
that such lines as the following by Donne do not conform to an iambic 
pattern: 

Some man unworthy to be possessor. . . 

O desperate coward, wilt thou seeme bold and... 

Even our Ordinance plac’d for our defence. . . 

T’have written than, when you writ seem’d to mee... 

All whom warre, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies 

Despaire, law, chance, hath slaine, and you whose eyes... 

Thou art slave to Fate, Chance, kings and desperate men. . . 

Father, part of his double interest. . . 


The rhythmic effect of these lines is very bold, yet granting, when 
necessary, the fiction of elision (for elision is frequently an inescapable 
factor in the “centroidal grouping”’), the lines all submit to decasyllabic 
limitation. Still the abruptness here achieved is scarcely more emphatic 
than that familiar in Milton. For example, from Paradise Lost: 


Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, [1, 767] 
Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heav’n, [m, 11] 

Alone th’ Antagonist of Heav’n, nor less [11, 509] 

Days, months, and years, towards his all-chearing Lamp [111, 581] 
Your military obedience, to dissolve [tv, 955] 

Accompani’d then with his own compleat [v, 352] 

This our high place, our Sanctuarie, our Hill [v, 732] 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. [v1, 866] 

Imbu’d, bring to thir sweetness no satietie [vim, 216] 

Sin opening, who thus now to Death began [x, 234], 


12 “The Metaphysical Poets,” Selected Essays: 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 250. 

18 The resemblance between lines 1-2 of Sonnet [X of the Holy Sonnets and the opening 
lines of Paradise Lost would seem scarcely accidental. 

14 Cf. “At a Vacation Exercise,” I]. 19-20, 5~6, 23-26; “On Shakespeare,” Il. 14-15; “‘An- 
other on the same,” 1. 5. 

4 Cf. James Craig La Driére, “Prosody,” Dictionary of World Literature, ed. Joseph T. 
Shipley (New York 1943). 
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The characteristic effect of the lines of both poets may be assigned to 
stress-shift. But the origins of stress-shift in the cases of both Donne 
and Milton may not be too far to seek. Early in the English Renaissance 
Gascoigne had lamented that ‘‘our Poemes may justly be called Rithmes, 
and cannot by any right challenge the name of a Verse,’’® very likely 
basing his regret upon Quintilian’s distinction between metrum and 
numerus. And certain it is that English poetry, from its beginning, with 
all of its borrowings and indebtedness to other literatures, classical and 
vernacular, displayed a sturdy independence in matters of form. The 
August eclogue of the Shepherd’s Calendar, as Legouis has noted, was a 
significant foreshadowing. It was inevitable by the nature of the medium 
in which they worked that the dramatists should take the lead in ac- 
commodating poetry to the rhythms of speech, and the progress of 
dramatic blank verse from the stiff sonority of Marlowe’s early plays 
through the superb flexibility of Shakespeare’s late period to the anarchy 
of Fletcher is a commonplace. Donne, too, was concerned with the same 
problem, and much that is puzzling in his rhythms is best understood 
when approached from the vantage-point of contemporary drama. The 
metrical practice in the lines of Donne (and of Milton) which we have 
been considering is not basically different from that of such lines as 
these of the early Shakespeare: 


Lord of the wide world and wild watery seas [C. of E., u, i, 21] 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. [R. & J., m1, iii, 31] 
That shall she, marry; I remember it well. [R. & J., 1, iii, 22] 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours, [M. of V., 1m, ii, 16] 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire, [M. of V., 1, vi, 11] 


Donne did not follow Shakespeare into the late hypermetrical vagaries 
which, magnificently as Shakespeare marshalled them, point to rhythmic 
dissolution. The innovations to be found in his poetry are doubtless 
there by deliberate intention, but the revolution was achieved by most 
unrevolutionary means. The most significant technical features of Don- 
ne’s verse are the consistent employment of elision and the consistent 
rejection of a fixed iambic rhythm through the utilization of stress-shift. 
With regard to the first he was no more revolutionary than Milton, if 
the greatest critic of Miltonic prosody be correct. With regard to the 
second, he had ample lyric and dramatic precedent. Indeed, unless 
Shakespeare and Milton are revolutionary, Donne was of the centre not 
eccentric. 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


6 Smith, Elisabethan Critical Essays, t, 50. 














HOW THE FRENCH HUMANISTS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE LEARNED GREEK 


By Linton C. STEVENS 


HE history of Hellenism in the French Renaissance includes not 
only the leading intellectual figures of France, but also the record of 
an heroic and idealistic enterprise, embarked upon with courage and 
enthusiasm, carried on with tenacity, and brought to a brilliant and 
successful conclusion in the numerous editions of the Greek classics 
which appeared from 1507 to the end of the century.' Ample testimony 
is available concerning the modest beginnings from the time when Robert 
Gaguin and Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples acquired a smattering of Greek 
from Gregorio Tifernas during his short stay in France in 1456, to the 
period of official recognition of Greek studies by the founding of the 
Collége royal in 1530.7 
The peculiar difficulties encountered by the French scholars in their 
efforts to master Greek differentiate the development of French Hellen- 
ism from the Italian humanism of the fifteenth century. The indigent 
Greek refugees who came into Italy about the middle of the century 
found the study of Greek already well established. Guarino had been 
using an abridgment of the Erotemata of Chrysoloras since 1417.8 Valla 
and many other Italian humanists had used a little Latin grammar 
called Janua, translated into Greek by Maximus Planudes in the thir- 
teenth century. The new expatriates from Byzantium brought many 


1 For a list of the most important publications, see E. Greswell, A View of the early Paris- 
ian Greek Press (Oxford, 1833), 2 vols.; l’Hellénisme en France (Paris, 1869), by E. Egger, 
has been largely superseded by recent monographs, but the A pollonius Dyscole, Essai sur 
P Histoire des Théories grammaticales dans ? Antiquité (Paris, 1854), by the same author, is 
still useful. See also Ruth Bunker, A Bibliographical study of the Greek works and translations 
published in France during the Renaissance: the decade 1540-1550 (New York, 1939); Henri 
Omont, “Essai sur les débuts de la typographie grecque a Paris,” Mémoires de la Société de 
V Histoire de Paris, xvitt (1891), 1-72. 

2 See Louis Delaruelle, “Une vie d’humaniste au xve siécle (Gregorio Tifernas),” Mé- 
langes d’archéologie et d’ Histoire del’ Ecole francaise de Rome, x1x (Paris, 1899), and “L’étude 
du greca Paris de 1514 a 1530,” Reoue du seisiéme siécle, 1x, 51-62, 132-149; Henri Omont, 
“George Hermonyme de Sparte” Mémoires de la Société del’ Histoire de Paris et de VIle-de- 
France, x1 (1885), 65-97; C. Huit, “Note sur l’état des études grecques en Italie et en 
France du xive au xve siécle,” Revue des études grecques, xtv (Paris, 1901); Mireille Forget, 
“Les relations et les amitiés de Pierre Danés,” Humanisme et Renaissance, 11 (1936), 365- 
384. No complete work on Guillaume Budé exists; Rebitté is unreliable, Delaruelle’s Budé 
of 1907 does not go beyond 1519, and Jean Plattard’s brochure of 1923 is too brief. On this 
question, see Henri Hauser and Augustin Renaudet, Les Débuts de l’ Age Moderne (Paris, 
1946), p. 288 n. 

3 Remigio Sabbadini, I! metodo degli umanisti (Firenze, 1922), pp. 17-18. 
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MSS with them and gave lessons for reasonable fees. In Italy were to be 
found such famous teachers and translators as Gemistos Pletho and 
Lionardo Bruni, who stimulated interest in Greek learning and smoothed 
the way for the disciples of Aristotle and Plato.‘ Patrons of scholarship 
were not lacking, and the Church, unhampered by narrow scholasticism 
was favorable to Hellenism. 

The French situation, on the other hand, was enough to discourage 
the most ardent student. Before 1530, the attitude of the Church, the 
University, and the Parliament was definitely hostile to the study of 
Greek.® The career of Guillaume Budé, the most distinguished of the 
early. scholars, is in many ways representative of his whole generation. 
He began the study of Greek when he was already twenty-six years old. 
After taking a few lessons from George Hermonyme, from whom he 
learned little, he completed his formal instruction with twenty lessons 
from Lascaris. Like most of his contemporaries, however, he acquired 
most of his knowledge of the language and the literature by independent 
study. The measure of his achievement can be gauged to some extent 
by a glance at his Commentarii lingue greece of 1529. This work con- 
tains more than 7,000 articles in which Budé quotes numerous Greek 
authors and comments upon the complexities of Greek grammar. Be- 
tween Guillaume Budé and Henri Estienne, the two pylons of the Ren- 
aissance, lies the most brilliant period of French Hellenism. Just as the 
former represents the learning of Lascaris, Aléandre, Tissard, and Tous- 
sain, the latter, prodigious son of an erudite father, is the finished scholar 
who profits by the labors of his predecessors. Estienne’s Thesaurus lingue 
graece of 1572, unsurpassed in its entirety even today, is the imposing 
contribution of almost a century of scholarship which inaugurated the 
modern techniques of philology, lexicography, and the preparation of 
critical texts.® 

An examination of the quality of the texts which the students had at 
their disposal, and the methods of a few writers who have expressed 
definite views on the subject of Greek instruction, will contribute to a 


4 See Franz Taeschner, “Georgios Gemistos Plethon, ein Vermittler zwischen Morgen- 
land und Abendland zu Beginn der Renaissance,” Byzantinisch- neugriechische Jahrbiicher, 
vit (Athens, 1931); Franz Beck, Studien zu Lionardo Bruni (Berlin, 1912). 

5 Guillaume Budé, De philologia libri II (Paris, 1532), xu1: “ . . . cum quidam homines 
factiosi, literarum Graecarum nomen apertis coitionibus circumvenire, decuriatis et alle- 
gatis declamatoribus obterere, decretis inconsultis precipitibus et crebris pessundare con- 
piterentur, ad extremumque proscribere. Nunc vero exibilita a pueris eorum temeritate et 
audacia, ob libros maxime Grecos taberne et officine bibliopolarum visuntur et frequen- 
tantur. ludi scholastici conventusque studiosorum, vocibus prelegentium Grecorum per- 
sonant.” 

* See L. Laurand, Manuel des études grecques et latines, 3 vols. (Paris, 1946), 1, 382. 
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better understanding of the problems which confronted Renaissance 
scholars and will add to our knowledge of the educational practices of 
the time. Unfortunately, many of the most distinguished teachers have 
left no record of their methods. Although some humanists have published 
a rather detailed list of the authors they studied,’ a complete investiga- 
tion of this question would involve a study of taste and an evaluation of 
the reading program beyond the scope of this inquiry; therefore, only a 
few Greek writers will be mentioned and only those who were chosen 
for definite pedagogical or linguistic reasons. 

The first difficulty which faced the contemporaries of Budé was to 
find texts, dictionaries, and grammars with which to begin their studies. 
Only a few Latin translations of classical Greek authors were available. 
Before 1475, the Geography of Strabo, the Lives of Plutarch, and the 
Dialogues of Plato had already been published in Latin, but Greek MSS 
were hard to procure and many were copied from the works of obscure 
authors. The professional copyists, the Greek refugees from Byzantium, 
usually transcribed the books they already possessed themselves, and 
these were often recent works of Byzantine literature, such as those of 
Gennadius and Moschopoulos. The only dictionary available was that 
of an Italian, Giovanni Crastone, who published in Milan in 1478 his 
Vocabulista, a Greek-Latin dictionary. This could be compared to modern 
pocket dictionaries since each Greek word was usually rendered by only 
one Latin word or expression.*® 

Four Greek grammars appeared in print before 1500: the Grece 
institutiones of Constantin Lascaris (Milan, 1476), Emmanuelis Chry- 
solore grammatica graco-latina, per Peregrinum Bononiensem (Venetiis, 
1484), the Erotemata of Demetrius Chalcondylas (Mediolani, 1493),° 
and, finally, the Grammatices sive Iniroductionis libri iv of Theodorus 
Gaza (Venetiis, 1495). A description of the three grammars which en- 
joyed the greatest popularity, those of Lascaris, Chrysoloras, and Gaza, 
will throw light upon the state of Greek scholarship and the theories of 
teaching which prevailed when the first generation of French Hellenists 
began their studies. A comprehension of the defects and inadequacies of 
these elementary manuals will provide a more accurate estimate of the 
extraordinary accomplishment of French humanists who succeeded in 
building an imposing edifice of solid erudition upon such a frail founda- 


7 See Budé, De studio literarum recte ac commode instituendo (Paris, 1527). L. Vitruvius 
Roscius, De docendi studendique modo, ac de claris puerorum moribus, Libellus plane aureus 
(Basilew, 1541). 

§L. Delaruelle, “Comment on devenait Helléniste a la fin du xve siécle,” Bulletin de 
PUniversité et de V Académie de Toulouse, no. 8 (1935), 274. 

® This grammar will not be discussed since it had little influence upon French humanists, 
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tion. A vacillation between the inductive and the deductive methods may 
be noted from the outset; towards the end of the century, the inductive 
method in regard to syntax seems to prevail.’ 

The original edition of Lascaris’ grammar, like the first edition of 
Gaza, was entirely in Greek and was evidently designed for the fortunate 
student who had been able to learn at least the rudiments from a Greek 
teacher." After the usual chapters on the alphabet, the eight parts of 
speech, construction, noun, verb, pronoun, etc., a considerable portion 
of the book is devoted to the reading selections which furnish us with a 
practical illustration of contemporary methods. Beginning with the 
Symbolica Cebetis tabula, the author then lists the following reading 
selections: 


Angelica et humana salutatio ad deiparam vi ; Diligens Pisonis super 
grecis litteris commentatio, multaque ad rem la. facientia digna annotata; 
Luciani samosate iudicium vocalium eiusque translatio, Coelio Calcagnino inter- 
prete; Dominica Oratio; Apostolorum Symbolum; Initium evangeli Ioannis 
apostoli; Psalmus quinquagesimus, cui principum, miserere mei domine; Philolai 
Crotoniate carmina aurea, que falso hactenus Pythagore adscripta sunt; ad 
bene instituendum mores adolescentum Phocilidis poema. 


At the end, we find the Latin version of the Lord’s prayer with inter- 
linear Greek translation. The emphasis placed upon religious material 
not only conformed to the taste of those who leaned towards the Re- 
formed Church, but also provided a legitimate defence against the per- 
secution of Sorbonne theologians who considered Greek studies heretical. 
The Tablet of Cebes, an allegorical picture of human life, presenting a 
system of morals half Stoic and half Pythagorean, was extremely popu- 
lar. Geoffrey Tory published a French translation of this work together 
with thirty dialogues of Lucian in 1529." The use of Lucian for beginners 
in Greek is to be noted in most of the early textbooks. Erasmus, in his 
De Ratione Studii, advised the study of Lucian before all other authors 
in teaching students to speak Greek. The poem of Phocylides, which 


10 Albert Streuber, Beitrage zur Geschichte des franzésischen Unterrichts im 16. bis 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Berlin, 1914), p. 20. 

1 The only edition of Lascaris’ grammar which we were able to consult was that pub- 
lished in Venice in 1542: Constantini Lascaris byzantini Grace institutiones, una cum inter- 
pretatione latina, eorum usui aque commodo dicate, qui grecas litteras optime scire desiderant 
in quibus quid expectes, sequens pagina tibi facile indicabit. 

18 “La Table de lancien philosophe Cebes, natif de Thebes, et Auditeur Daristote. En la- 
quelle est descripte et paincte la voye de lhome humain tendant a vertus et parfaicte Sci- 
ence. Avec Trente Dialogues moraulx de Lucian Autheur iadis Grec. Le tout pieca translate 
de Grec en langue latine par plusieurs scavans recommandables Autheurs. Et naguere trans- 
late de latin en vulgaire francois par maistre Geofroy tory de Bourges Libraire demourant 
a Paris. Rue Sainct Jaques devant lescu de Basle, a lenseigne du pot casse.” 
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makes its first appearance in the grammar of Lascaris, is frequently 
included by other grammarians. This Milesian author of moral precepts, 
a contemporary of Theognis, admirably suited the educational needs of 
the time. His morality (similar to that of the Biblical teachings) and the 
purity of the language pleased the schoolmasters.” 

The second oldest grammar, the Grammatica of Chrysoloras (1484), 
later published in an expanded form as the Erotemata (1490 and 1514), 
was only a re-working of the huge three-volume grammar of Dionysius 
Thrax which had been used in Greek schools from the first century before 
Christ until the twelfth century.“ At first, it gave only the elements of 
forms in questions and answers; then it was rearranged and put in more 
logical order by Guarino, and finally re-edited by Francois Tissard and 
published in 164 pages entirely in Greek by Gilles de Gourmont.” On 
the frontispiece we see an angel with a sword about to strike off the head 
of a devil; another angel stands on the left, and a saint with a book 
stands on the right. To the left of the picture is printed one Greek 
proverb, gnothi sauton; to the right of the picture, another proverb, 
meden agan. A five-page Latin introduction sets forth the plan of the 
book. Principal parts of the most important verbs are given first and 
then a complete conjugation of each tense of a few selected verbs. No 
syntax is presented. No doubt the student was supposed to acquire this 
from reading selections. 

The grammar of Theodorus Gaza, according to all contemporary 
testimony, was the most widely used grammar in France before 1530, 
when that of Clenardus appeared. Hermonyme sent a MS copy of this 
grammar to Reuchlin. The 1495 edition was entirely in Greek and had 
for the first time a complete section on syntax and a summary of metrics 
(based on Herodianus). This introduction to Greek was really too diffi- 
cult for an elementary book. Although it represented in a highly concise 
form the grammatical science of the time, the few examples in the pres- 
entation of forms and the naming of tenses without adequate explanation 
were discouraging to neophytes. Budé said that he knew nothing so 
famous or so obscure as the fourth book.'* Henri Estienne gives us a 
rather balanced picture of the advantages and disadvantages of Gaza’s 


13 Dr. J. Bernays, “Uber das Phokylideische Gedicht,” Jahresbericht des jiidisch-theo- 
logischen Seminars, Fraenckelscher Stiftung (Breslau, 1856), pp. 1-2. 

'§ Georg Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums (Berlin, 1893), 11, 380. 

18 We refer to the 1507 edition of Francois Tissard: Operoso huic opusculo extremum im- 
posuit manum Egidius Gourmontius integerrimus ac fidelissimus primus duce Francisco Tis- 
sardo Ambaceo gracarum litterarum Parrhisiis impressor. 

18 Victor Chauvin et Alphonse Roersch, “Etude sur la vie et les travaux de Nicolas Clé- 
nard,” Mémoires couronnés et autres mémoires, publiés par l’académie royale (Bruxelles, 
1900-01), tx, 76-77. 
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grammar by comparing it with many others. He praises its erudition and 
the fact that Gaza apparently drew many of his examples from his own 
reading and observation, but in his attempt to be thorough Gaza became 
unnecessarily obscure so that his work could be profitable only to the 
more advanced students.’? At the end of his grammar, Gaza lists the 
authorities upon which he based his work. This list is particularly in- 
teresting as a guide to the authors whose writings might have been 
available to contemporary students: Basilius, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Strabo, Ploutarchos, Simplicius, Synesios, Pletho, Galen, Demosthenes, 
#schines, Thucydides, Herodotus, Aulus, Macrobius, Pliny, Aristopha- 
nes, Polydeikes, Suidas. Classic authors seem to be rather poorly repre- 
sented when we compare this meagre list with the rich variety we find 
in Budé’s Commentarii lingue grace. The miscellaneous character of the 
authorities cited appears to indicate that Gaza was drawing upon authors 
he had read himself instead of availing himself of second-hand cita- 
tions. He could have easily lengthened his list by quoting from the Greek 
Anthology which was published at Florence in 1494. The serious students 
were not deterred by difficulties. From 1516 to about 1550, in Paris, 
Bale, Cologne, and Venice, were published numerous editions of Gaza.'® 

By 1555, however, the Institutiones in linguam grecam of the Belgian 
scholar, Nicolas Kleynaerts (or Clenardus), supplanted Gaza in all the 
schools. Five hundred copies were sold in Paris in 1530. It went through 
300 editions and the period of its popularity extended from 1530 to 1785.'* 
Even Samuel Johnson was familiar with this famous grammar. Clenardus 
was one of those extraordinary linguists of the sixteenth century whose 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic can only be compared to that 
of Joseph Scaliger and Guillaume Postel. Clenardus’ two grammars, the 
Institutiones and the Meditationes grecanice, were well suited to begin- 


17 Dialogus de bene instituendis Grece lingua studiis (1587). Estienne quotes the opinion 
of Melchior Volmar in regard to the merits and the obscurities of Gaza’s grammar, p. 41: 
“... in quo non solum ea que de suo Gaza nobis ingenio attulit, sed illa etiam que ex 
Apollonii Difficilis et aliorcum quorundam libris non parum multa descripsit, dum brevis 
esse laborat, aut potius de industria sic obscuravit, ut non immerito a Grecis ipsis ac eius- 
dem ordinis hominibus iactatum illud sit An\lou Ko\vpSnrod Se5yevor. Atque his non conten- 
tus, adiicit et istud de grammatico eiusdem Gaze opusculo, mirum nobis maxime videri 
istud debere, quod quum grammaticz preceptiones in hoc sint institute ut ad intelligen- 
tiam autorum in primis conferant, has Theodori nonnisi ex illarum lectione, et multa et 
varia, denique accurata singulorum nec oscitante observatione, quisquam sit intellecturus. 
Que quamvis de illis Gaze grammaticis preceptionibus dicat, tamen non utilis modo sed 
etiam necessarias iis qui provecti aliquantum, harum literarum tirocinium factitarint, non 
fatetur solum, sed et notum omnibus esse ait.” 

’ Paul Porteau, Montaigne et la vie pédagogique de son temps (Paris, 1935), p. 108. 

19 Abel Lefranc, “Nicolas Clénard, humaniste belge et les commencements du Collége de 
France,” Humanisme et Renaissance, vit (1940), 258-260. 
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ners by reason of their clarity, conciseness, and the convenient arrange- 
ment of materials. The parallel Latin and Greek passages, with each 
word numbered, accompanied by a detailed commentary on each pas- 
sage, the Praxis, including interlinear translations, and the ninety-eight 
pages of index which made it possible to look up irregular verb forms 
provided all the help necessary for an industrious autodidact. Among 
the authors listed in the Praxis, we find selections from the following: 
Euripides (Orestes, Electra), Aristophanes (Plutus), Hesiod (Opera ei 
Dies), Homer (Iliad), Theocritus (Idyllium tertium), Pindar (Olympia 
victores).2° The inclusion of passages from the classics, and the index, 
make this grammar a vast improvement over the grammars of Gaza 
and Chrysoloras. 

Since Latin had long been taught in the schools as a living language, 
it was quite natural that oral Greek should receive as much attention 
as the written language. The four authors most popular with the early 
translators, Lucian, Plutarch, Isocrates, and AZsop, indicate that rhetori- 
cal considerations were primary.” Erasmus chose authors who, both by 
the purity of their diction and by the vigor and charm of their arguments 
and dialogue, were well adapted to prepare students to speak Greek. 
Among the prose writers, he preferred Lucian, Demosthenes, and Herod- 
otus. Undoubtedly, the reading of these authors was not intended for 
elementary students. The grammars usually provided selections from 
sop’s fables and maxims which Estienne recommends to schoolboys. 
Henri Estienne has given us the most detailed discussion of the methods 
and materials of Greek instruction. After a thorough examination of 
current Greek grammars, he decided that the grammar of Clenardus was 
the best for elementary students as well as for those more advanced, and 
in general he seems to have approved the modest claims of Clenardus 
himself. He would begin the reading of Greek as soon as the students 
had learned their forms. They would learn their syntax better as they 


2 Nicolai Clenardi, Institutiones lingua grece (Venetiis, 1570), p. 439: “Littere Grece, 
posite in eo margine, qui est inter duas columnas, quique scholia separat a contextu, de- 
monstrat, que vocales, vel diphthongi, e contextu per apostrophum reiectz fuerint. Litteris 
quoque Latinis hic usi sumus, ut, molesta rei eiusdem evitata repetitione, brevite tamen, 
veluti ob oculos, preponeremus eos idiotismos, qui in his poetarum fragmentis, ac passim in 
quibusvis poetis, occurrunt.” 

21 Remigio Sabbadini, op. cit., p. 23. 

2 Nicolai Clenardi, Epistolarum Libri duo (Hanovie, 1606), p. 74: “Sumus impressuri 
Meditationes Grecanicas, libellum utilem iis qui per sese et suopte Marte Grecas literas 
discere coguntur. Continet codices sedicim, spero multi inde fructum percipient, non 
quidem provectiores in iis literis, sed rudimentarii, quibus iam cogor servire propter novam 
hanc curam professionum, et mihi molestum est semper elementari, ideoque visum fuit, 
libellum aliquem Grecum per singulas minutias excutere, more docentis prima rudimenta.” 
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deciphered the texts. He preferred to begin with Theocritus because of 
the purity of his language; then he would take up Thucydides and 
Herodotus, but he would omit Homer until later in the program to avoid 
confusing the students with a different dialect. After the student has 
mastered grammar and syntax, Estienne prescribes a system of intensive 
reading which resembles very closely the modern explication de textes. 
This is to be based on the Schedographia of Moschopoulos. The schedos 
was a leaf of paper or a tablet containing a passage to be analyzed gram- 
matically by the pupil; the analysis comprised inflection, etymology, and 
definition as well as a complete account of the arguments and meaning 
of the passage as a whole. Estienne is definitely opposed to the practice 
common among many contemporary schoolmasters of burdening the 
memory of their students with the conjugation of all the irregular verbs, 
declensions of all the nouns, and lists of conjunctions. He compares this 
to a courtier who would try to memorize all the names, duties, and offices 
of every court functionary.* 

For some time the teachers of Greek appeared satisfied with the read- 
ing selections included in the Praxis of the grammars. As the number of 
students of Greek increased, the need for more systematic instruction 
became apparent. Only the more gifted and diligent pupils were able to 
plunge into the difficult texts after a brief review of syntax and the study 
of a few excerpts. Sébastien Castellion, a Swiss professor of French origin, 
was much inferior to Estienne as a Greek scholar, but as a teacher he 
seems to have enjoyed a considerable reputation. He was the first to 
offer to the public a beginning reader of his own composition. In 1545 
he published Jonas propheta and a Greek poem, Prodromos, sive Precur- 
sor, id est vita Joannis Baptiste, greco carmine heroico reddita. When he 
became professor of Greek at the University of B&le in 1553, he gave a 
course in Homer in which he began with a literal translation, and then 
discussed the grammatical, syntactical, and prosodic difficulties. Using 
first a juxtalinear Latin translation of Homer which had just been 
published in 1551 by one of the printers of classical books, Nicolas Bry- 
linger, he later edited a version of the same work in 1561, Homeri opera 
greco-latina . .. cum latina item interpretatione.* With the publication, 
in 1577, of the reader, Epistolia, oratiuncula, dialogi breves, poematia, 
Estienne made available to Greek students a text well suited to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the grammars and to provide a solid basis for 
the study of the classics. The selections in this compilation, many of 


* Estienne, of. cit., pp. 3, 24, 43, 71, 94. 
* Ferdinand Buisson, Sebastien Castellion, sa vie et son euvre (Paris, 1892), 1, 270; 11, 81, 
370. 
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them accompanied by Latin translations, present an unusual variety, 
ranging from Gregory, Dio Chrysostom, and Themistius to Theocritus, 
Lucian, and Moschus. The choice of authors conforms in general to 
Estienne’s theories of instruction; he avoids different dialects, stresses 
oratorical and epistolary material, and includes only the simpler dialogues 
of Lucian. 

Twentieth-century scholars may find it hard to realize what the study 
of Greek meant to the humanists of the French Renaissance. The beauty 
of the language itself which Budé describes in eloquent terms, and the 
symbolic significance of a literature which was known to contain the 
raptures of poets, the wisdom of philosophers, the scientific achievements 
of the western world as well as the political and historical record of a 
revered antiquity, were enough to fire the imagination and stimulate the 
fervor of these hardy pioneers. In their ardent quest for knowledge, they 
were armed with inexhaustible patience. Although they courageously 
faced the hostility of theologians, the persecution of scholastic professors, 
and the rigors of poverty, they discovered the greatest obstacles to their 
determination in the lack of books and MSS and the scarcity of Greek 
teachers. The early scholars of the generation of Budé and Erasmus were 
forced to teach themselves, and while doing so they gathered the ma- 
terials and laid the foundation upon which later scholars might build. 
The critical method and the collation of MSS prepared the way for edi- 
tions of the classics which made possible the tremendous erudition of 
Henri Estienne and Isaac Casaubon. We should view with charity and 
indulgence their occasional erratic judgments. It is not surprising that 
they should often be confused and bewildered by the variety of material 
which the progress of printing suddenly made available. In spite of a 
predilection for moral and rhetorical authors who suited the taste of the 
time, the majority of the Hellenists read and enjoyed many of the major 
classical writers. That their comprehension of these authors was often 
imperfect should not be attributed to limitations of intelligence, but 
rather to the inadequate instruments of investigation, the lack of scien- 
tific methods, and their eagerness to embrace the whole of Greek litera- 
ture. When we consider their achievements, attained at the cost of end- 
less vigils and material sacrifices, we feel like the German professors in 
Pasquier’s story, who would touch their caps when the names of Tous- 
saint or Cujas were mentioned.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
University, Ala. 


% The preparation of this article was made possible by a grant from the Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Alabama. 
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THE POEMS OF HUMFREY NEWTON, ESQUIRE, 
1466-1536 


By RossELtt Hore ROBBINS 


HE poems of Humfrey Newton, printed herewith for the first time 

from his commonplace book (the Capesthorne MS., now Bodleian 
MS. Lat. misc. c 66), have lain disregarded for over four hundred years, 
known only in manuscript to his immediate descendants and to an oc- 
casional antiquary. Humfrey Newton is no more than a minor poet, but 
he is important for three reasons. Any writer about whom there exist 
biographical data is a welcome addition to the limited roster of known 
authors of the late fifteenth century. Secondly, Newton uses many 
Cheshire words, and his texts provide a large secondary source of dialect 
and provincial words, and examples of usages earlier than those hitherto 
recorded. Finally, Newton’s original poems and those well-known texts 
he copied are an indication of the literary interests of the provincial 
reading public of about 1500. 

Humfrey Newton’s family, the Newtons of Newton and Pownall, was 
old established and related by marriage to many of the leading houses 
in Cheshire. It is a good example of the county family of which most of 
the members are gentlemen, many are knights, some are clergy and 
some members of parliament; of the county family that recruits its 
husbands and wives almost exclusively from the neighboring gentry. 
The historian J. P. Earwaker thus described this particular part of East 
Cheshire: 


Its history is really the history of the few great families who held their lands 
here, and who virtually governed this district under their feudal lords, the 
Palatine Earls of Chester. ... They intermarried amongst themselves, rarely, 
if ever, taking wives from outside the county." 


Humfrey Newton’s parents were Richard Newton of Newton (0b. 1497),? 


' East Cheshire (London, 1877), 1, 7; and cf. Roger Wilbraham, Glossary of Words in 
Cheshire (London, 1836), p. 6: “The principal families of the county, and much more those 
in the middle station of life, for the most part intermarried among each other, and rarely 
made connections out of the county. 

? Accounts of the Newton family will be found in the Capesthorne MS.; the Newton 
Cartulary; and in published works as follows: Earwaker, op. cit., 11, 267; George Ormerod, 
History of the County of Chester, 2nd ed. (London, 1882), 111, 593-594; Harleian Society, 
xvull, 185 (1580 visitations, MSS. Harley 1424, f. 114°, and Harley 1505, f. 118°); Harleian 
Society, L1x, 188 (1613 visitation); Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, vit, 55; Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, tvutt, 188 (1613 visitation, Har- 
ley MS. 1535, f. 223*); Chetham Society, xcvt, plate to face p. 235; Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, 1x, 317-322, 337; repr. T. Herbert Noyes, Some Notices of the Family of Newton 
(London, 1857). 
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in the parish of Prestbury, Cheshire, and Jane Lowe of Denby (ob. 
1498), granddaughter of Laurence Lowe, the second husband of Hum- 
frey’s own grandmother, Alice Milton* of Milneton, likewise in Cheshire. 
Our poet was born on October 3, 1466, at Newton. At the age of twenty- 
four he married Elena Fitton, the elder daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Fitton of Pownall.* The houses of Fitton and de Pounall had been joined 
as far back as 1328, and the “‘Fittons of Pownall” had thereafter resided 
at Pownall Hall. Both families, however, were well known even in the 
early thirteenth century. The marriage of Humfrey Newton and Elena 
Fitton established, again through female descent, the second dynasty at 
Pownall Hall, the “Newtons of Pownall,” which continued from 1490 
to 1647 when the estates were broken up. The marriage produced four 
sons and six daughters. Humfrey Newton died on March 22, 1536, at 
the age of seventy; his wife died very shortly afterwards, May 3, 1536. 

By the marriages of his own and his wife’s ancestors, as well as by 
his children’s, Humfrey Newton was related to the leading county 
families.’ The significance of such names as Booth (a special friend, 
whose family included two archbishops),® Venables and Massey (two of 
the eight Cheshire baronies), Fitton, Trafford (using the same memorial 
chapel), Mainwaring, is appreciated only by a genealogist or local his- 
torian; but the mere enumeration shows that Newton moved in the most 
influential and distinguished—and consequently most educated—groups 
possible to a gentleman resident in the provinces. He was comfortably 
situated: he inherited the family estates from his father in 1497, after he 
had been married seven years. The Inquisition post mortem’ taken at 
Northwich, Cheshire, on September 6, 1536, shows he had considerable 
holdings: 


... Newton, and of and in 6 messuages, 1 water-mill, 1 fulling mill and one 
chapel called Newton Chapell, 100 acres* of land, 20 acres of meadow, 40 acres 
of pasture, 26 acres of wood, 66 acres of water, heath, moor turbary, and waste 


* Ancestor of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 

‘ For the descent of the Fittons, see Earwaker, 1, 41; LCAS, vi, 55-56; HS, xvui, 
185. 

5 Cf. Noyes in SAC, 1x, 322, n. 12: “By this marriage his descendants become repre- 
sentatives and quarter the arms of Massey, of Dunham Massey, Pownall, Olton, Leigh- 
ton, Wrenbury, Aldelym, and Cradoke; all families of great distinction in the palatinate.” 

6 LCAS, vim, 61. 

7 Cheshire Inquisitions post mortem preserved in the Public Record Office; quoted Ear- 
waker, 11, 265; Ormerod, op. cit., 11, 592, n. f; and ref. in CS, xcvut, 12. 

8 The Cheshire acre was considerably larger than the modern legally limited acre of 4840 
square yards. According to Robert Holland, A Glossary of Words used in the County of Ches- 
ter (London, 1886), English Dialect Society, xi, p. 3: “The Cheshire acre is 10,240 square 
yards, and is still in constant use among farmers, especially in the north half of the coun- 
ty.” “Turbary” is land from which peat-moss is cut (still used in Cheshire today). 
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called Newton Heath . . . and a certain rent from a messuage called Milton Hall 
{his grandmother’s home where he was married], also of 20 acres of land, 10 acres 
of meadow, &c. in Mottram Andrewe.. . and lands in Golburne, Belowe and 
Huxley. 


The properties of his wife were similarly extensive. At her Inquisition 
post mortem taken at the same time, the Pownall estate is described as 
consisting of “‘8 messuages, 100 acres of land, 40 acres of meadow, 100 
acres of pasture, 20 acres of wood, 200 acres of moss, turbary and waste 
in Pounall and Bollin.” 

At his new home on his wife’s estate of Pownall, Humfrey Newton’s 
prosperity continued.'® In 1500 he purchased part of Newton Heath and 
Foxwist Heath in Lancashire." Early in the sixteenth century he founded 
a chapel of ease to Prestbury parish at his own estate at Newton, and 
endowed it with the rent of two mills (£4). The parish church of Pow- 
nall, S. Bartholomew’s at Wilmslow, was being completely rebuilt (in the 
late Perpendicular style) from about 1490 to 1522; and it is likely that 
Humfrey and Elena contributed largely, along with the other prominent 
parishioners. Sir Edmund Trafford in 1513 gave an endowment," and 
about seven years later helped build the Jesus or Trafford chapel." 
Another chapel was founded, about the same date, by Henry Ryle. The 
rector, Magister Henry Trafford, D.D., youngest son of Sir Edmund, 
was distantly related to Humfrey; he was responsible for rebuilding the 
chancel in 1522, and his initials are still to be seen on the roof bosses." 
He is commemorated by a noble monument over his tomb in one of the 
church’s three side chapels. The new church" was staffed by six priests 


* Earwaker, 1, 124. 

10 Out of a total of 200 tenants in 1587 the Booths had 52, the Traffords had 57, the Fit- 
tons had 31, and the Newtons had 11—quoted in T. Worthington Barlow, The Cheshire 
and Lancashire Historical Collection (Manchester, 1855), 1, 28. Humfrey Newton’s standard 
of living may be gathered from the tract “How to serve a lord” in the Capesthorne MS., 
printed by Furnivall, EETS 32, 350-360 (rev. ed. 1931). 

1 SAC, 1x, 321: “The very minute details of his transactions [recorded in the Cartulary] 
in which he was himself concerned, sufficiently bespeak his methodical character: as, for 
instance, in the purchase of the half of Foxwist Heath, his note informs us that ‘Reginald 
Willot delyvered the said Humphrey possession in the hole which is a meire dytch between 
the gate at the Harp-post Wood and the Mosse-pits between the waie to Widford and the 
way to Foxwist about 12 roods from any hedge’.” 

12 Earwaker, 11, 265. 

18 Tbid., 1, 70. 

“4 Tbid., 1, 71. 

% Tbid., 1, 71. 

16 Descriptions of the church are numerous: the church and the monumental figures of 
the Newtons are described in Earwaker, 1, 65, 122, plate of monuments, p. 122, HSC, 1, 
130-143, HSLC, n.s., xxv, 33, 75; LCAS, tv, 101-102; LCAS, vim, 59-62; LCAS, 
xxxull, 251; CS, xcvu1, 235-236; CS, n.s., xxx, 117; the screen alone is described in HSLC, 
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(recorded in 1548), which, for a parish with only 165 tithe-paying parish- 
ioners as late as 1585,!” was a very large number. 

It is understandable that with educated men at his own church, 
Humfrey Newton had opportunity for theological and literary discus- 
sions. Contact with the local gentry, too, would stimulate his literary 
interests. The neighboring and related family of Booth, for example, at 
Dunham Massey, especially in view of their ecclesiastical connections,'* 
would be a cultural center: the Harley MS. 2250 of the Life of St. Erken- 
wald may have been commissioned by Laurence Booth (0). 1480).'° 
And Henry Bradshaw was actively writing at the Abbey of Chester. 
That Newton had a working knowledge of literature is evidenced by his 
acquaintance with the best-sellers of his day—de Caistre’s popular 
hymn (Poem xx1), Advice to Purchasers of Land (x1x), the gnomic tag 
“When feith failes in prestes sawe3” (xx), and Lydgate’s Nightingale 
Poem (xxi). These selections are informative as to the popularity and 
circulation of well-known texts. The style of his love poems, albeit rustic, 
follows the current fashions of the late fifteenth century. 

Humfrey Newton is one of the few medieval writers whose likeness 
has been preserved in a contemporary effigy over his tomb (in the Jesus 
chapel to the north of the chancel). He is represented as a recumbent 
figure in a long fur-lined gown, buttoned at the chin and flowing down 
to his knees. Elena, his wife, wears widow’s weeds—‘“‘a close-sleeved 
garment being worn over the kirtle, together with a veiled headdress, 
a pleated barbe covering the shoulders like a cape.’”° A purse is attached 
to her girdle. Her effigy is in the adjoining niche. Humfrey holds a scroll 
which winds along his body and along the front of the monument. Only 
one word, ‘“‘neuton,” is now legible; but from notes taken by Randle 





LXIV, N.s., XXVIII, 33 (with photograph); HSLC, txrx, n.s. xxx, 50-53; the effigies alone 
in HSLC, txxvi, n.s., xt (1924), 28-29; the brasses in Cheshire Notes and Queries (Stock- 
port, 1897), n.s., 11, 242-243. The parish registers only begin in 1558; see, inter alia, LCAS, 
xxx, 161-177. 

17 Earwaker, 1, 101. In 1587, Barlow (1, 28) estimates about 1100 inhabitants in the 
whole parish of Prestbury (which included both Pownall and Fulshaw, and Wilmslow, etc.). 

18 Cf. Ormerod, 111, 592, n. f: “This family produced an extraordinary number of church 
dignitaries during the 15th century.” 

19 This view is most vigorously advanced by Gollancz, Select Early English Poems IV 
(London, 1922), pp. vi-vii; see also Foster, EETS 166, xii. There is no dispute about the 
dialect: Moore, Meech and Whitehall, Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Bounda- 
ries, Univ. of Michigan Publications in Lang. and Lit., xm (Ann Arbor, 1935), p. 52; 
Serjeantson, RES, 111, 326; etc. Laurence Booth was at various times Chancellor to Queen 
Margaret, Chancellor of Cambridge University, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Bishop of Dur- 
ham and Archbishop of York. 

% Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, UXXYI, 0,8., XL, 28-29. 
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Holme in 1572 (MS. Harley 2151), it appears that the full text was the 
usual injunction for prayers: ““Orate pro Humphrido Neuton de Pownall 
armigero et Elena uxore ejus filie et heredie Thome Fitton et Ceciliae 
uxoris ejus qui obiit anno domini mccccc[xxxvi].’ 

In the stained glass windows of the Jesus chapel were the shields of the 
families buried there. That of Humfrey Newton is one of those remain- 
ing; it consists of six quarterings, including his personal insignia (a barrel 
or tun), and that of his wife (a garb or wheatsheaf). The use of a “tun” 
in his bearings, is, of course, a pun on his own name, New/on.” His 
effigy develops this jest: the head is resting on the middle of three tuns, 
“Newton [father], Milton [grandmother] and Phiton [wife] to which I 
am heir!’’* In the discussion on his arms (in the “Newton Cartulary’’) 
he is apparently undecided on the use of three popinjays, or a silver or 
gold tun, or three tuns! As a matter of fact, no arms were recorded in 
the 1613 visitation of Cheshire;* and in the 1580 visitation the old arms 
of a lion rampant*® were included among the quarterings of a shield simi- 
lar to that in the window above his monument. If Newton had favored 
the three tuns, it would have been consistent with the contemporary 
delight in conceits, which also showed itself in his rimed acrostics of his 
own first name (Poem tv) and of that of his wife Elena (Poems m1 and 
vu). 

1 Earwaker, 1, 122; and HSLC, txxvi, n.s., XL, 49, notes. 

2 HSLC, tx1v, n.s., xxvu, 75: “Newton of Pownall got his pun more easily when he dis- 
played a fine new tun of gold in his green scutcheon.” Newton could have claimed a fourth 
tun, for in his shield in the Jesus chapel is the lion of Oul/on; see Earwaker, 1, 123. The Fit- 
tons of Gawsworth, related to the Fittons of Bollin, also used a pun in the motto “Fit onus 
leve”; James Croston, Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and Cheshire (Manchester, 1877), 
p. 111. 

* Earwaker, 11, 265, n. j: “Also heere it appears that the armes of Neuton was iij papini- 
oes w‘® a cheveron, and the seale a papinioy, howbeit a question is whether is more of 
aucthoritie to beare azure iii popinioes betwene a cheveron gould aft' the picture or gould a 
popinioy vert aft™ the seale. Or a tunne siluer in sable aft" the name, because it may be 
seene for[e]most of all colo" and metalls; or iij tunnes because of Newton Miiton and 
Phiton to whom I am heire, or azure a tunne of gould because the richest of all metalls and 
colours, or siluer iij cheverons gules as Neuton [in] longdendale beires. Also I did see a deede 
sealed w the papinioy looking to the left as if it sate one the right hand of the man w® 
was the seale of Olyuer Neuton w™ seale Thomas Neuton his grandfath’ sealed the deede 
of Neuton, w® ringe was of gould, and when the said Olyuer was deade then the seale 
was a popinioy & then there [it] was dynged and the[n] Humfrey graued a tunne in it.” 
Also quoted in LCAS, vit, 59; HSLC, txxvt, 49 notes. Brooke, HSLC, 1, 139, does not 
understand the point of the pun. For punning mottoes of Cheshire families see Cheshire 
Notes and Queries, 1, 201, quoting from T. Hughes in Cheshire Sheaf. 

™“ HS, wrx, 188. 

% HS, xvi, 185. 

* Newton’s contemporary Henry Bradshaw, a monk of Chester, it will be recalled, 
commenced his Life of St. Werburgh with an acrostic on his name. 
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Because his name frequently appears on local legal documents,”’ Ear- 
waker has conjectured that Humfrey Newton was a lawyer.?* Ormerod 
suggests that Newton was “an ecclesiastic,’”® but gives no evidence. The 
Cheshire Plea Rolls, which would throw light on Newton’s profession, 
are unfortunately still unpublished and uncatalogued in the Public 
Record Office. But surely he was simply a prominent local figure, a 
gentleman, able to write Latin, and consequently sometimes called on as 
a witness or counsellor in transactions of his friends. He was, for example, 
one of the executors of the will of Thomas Verdon in 1506.*° In 1507 a 
dispute over rentals in Mottram-in-Longdendale (where he held prop- 
erty) is given to his arbitration." And in the Newton Cartulary, Hum- 
frey described how friends would come to him for advice: ‘‘Forasmuch as 
there were dyvers differences between Thos. Leigh, of Adlington, Rey- 
nold Leigh, his brother, and vicar of Prestbury, Reynold cam to me the 
sd. Humphrey for counsell to help him out of trouble.’ If he was a 
lawyer, he was not astute enough to win a lawsuit in 1509 against a 
number of relations;* and a lawyer, especially one aged sixty-three, could 
probably have hit upon a more legal device than inciting lawless fellows 
to raid a neighbor’s property. The lawsuit that followed went to the 
Star Chamber, where the complainant, one Nicolas Browne, charged 
that on “the 8th of Julye or thereabouts” of 1529, Roger Taylour with 
nine companions including Francis Newton, Humfrey’s son, 


ryotously and with force and armes by the procurement of Humphrey Newton 
of Pownall in the said countie, esquyer, entered into the premises and cut downe 
parcell of the woode, and therewith and with other stuff levyed and erected a 
weyre in the same runnyng water, stopping its course, to the greate hurte and dis- 
inheritance of your subject and the parlouse example of such like offenders.” 


37 F.g., witness of the will of Nicholas Jodrell of Yeardsley in 1528, RSLC, xxx, 65. 

8 Earwaker, 1, 121. But Newton apparently never attended a university. 

*® Ormerod, 111, 598, so described his effigy. 

* Barlow, 1, 130. 

31 Earwaker, 11, 160. 

4 SAC, 1x, 321. Humfrey profited by this visit, however; the note continues: “hee said if 
he could do me a pleasure, he would gladly; and I desired him to get his mother to seal me 
a release of Newton Heath and other lands as appears by the deed, and he said he would; so 
I wrote a release and gave him, and he brought it to me from her with special tokens sealed, 
and she asked again wherefore it was made; and the said Reynold answered again and said, 
‘for dread lest the said Thomas should claim ought of Humphrey Newton or put him to 
trouble, because he troubleth Willots for their lands’.” Piers Legh refers to this suit (1508) in 
his will in 1539, RSLC, xxx, 74. There are actually few deeds relating to Humfrey Newton 
in the Cartulary; after this deed of 1501 there is a hiatus to 1564. 

33 Earwaker, 1, 121. His son had a similar lawsuit: see HSLC, txxi, n.s. xxxvut, 189- 
210; incidentally, Humfrey Newton was exempted in 1498 from serving on juries (Pleas 
Roll 13 Hen. VII; noted by Ormerod, m1, 594). 

* RSLC, txx, 52. This must refer to our Humfrey, for his second son, Humfrey Newton, 
was of Fulshaw. 
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About 1500 Newton compiled a collection of deeds, tables and matters 
connected with his estates, with annotations. Fifty years later, his son 
transcribed and added to the collection; extracts from this copy, the 
“Newton Cartulary,” have been published. Humfrey Newton’s poems 
are bound with the deeds and form part of the second half of his com- 
monplace book, until recently known as the Capesthorne MS. On account 
of its genealogical interest it has probably never passed more than a few 
miles from where it was first written. All the places associated with it 
Newton, Pownall, Capesthorne—are within the Hundred of Maccles- 
field. The MS was only once out of the hands of the Newton family, 
when John Booth, a local genealogist, borrowed it. A note on the first 
page reads: 


Memorandum concerning this Booke [f. 1°] 


This booke was collected by Humphrey Newton of Pownall [1466-1536] in the 
Countie of Chester Esq‘ and by him left in Pownall Hall in the sayd Countie and 
from thence it came into the hands of John Warde of Monksheath [1604-82] in 
the sayd Countie of Chester Gent! who maryed Margaret [1611-37] the daughter 
and co-heire of William Newton of Pownall Esq’ [1587-1621]. And I John Warde 
[1630-58] of the Inner Temple London son of the sayd John Warde and Mar- 
garet his wife did by the direction of ny father demaund and receive this booke 
from Mr John Booth [1584-1659] of Twemlow in the Countie of Chester gent! in 
the yeare of our Ld God one thousand six hundred fifty and six w®® John Booth 
though a lover of his owne antiquities did suffer this booke by his negligent keep- 


*% Extracts in SAC, rx, 312-342, repr. Noyes, Some Notices &c., pp. 4-11; Earwaker, 11 
263, 264 (footnotesi, e). The Cartulary has a rude poem byRichard Newton, f. 20* (printed 
with other short extracts in Earwaker, 11, 264; also SAC, 1x): “Mem. There was a Ryme by 
one hechin neuton, w was the first Ric. [ob. 1336], whose sonne called Ric. [ob. 1397] was 
married [before 1390] to one sibill, the Dougt™ of W™ downes [divorced 1394 for nearness of 
relationship]: 

Sometime there was in Neuton a hipping Hechin [a limping Richard 

Hee hadd oxen and Ky[nJe and Corne for the maistrie 

Fatt Boars in thee Stye whiles that they might stand 

Good steedes in his Stall well I astande. 

Now there is come to this towne a lorde 

Sebott withe her loude cry [Sibyll 

Shee wakens me so early 

That vnd' of the day 

that I noe Sleepe may.” 
(Text corrected with glosses from Noyes, op. cit., pp. 7-8.) For “hipping” cf. Will of Randle 
Pickmere of Middlewich 1525 “at the Hypping stones” (RSLC, xxx, 163). Noyes (SAC, 
IX, 322), not knowing of the Capesthorne MS., consequently disregards the claims of Hum- 
frey Newton asa poet, and mentions only Thomas Newton [1542-1607]: “This Richard was 
not, however, the only poet, or the best of whom the family can boast. His descendant 
Thomas Newton .. . enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best poets of his day” 
(ibid., p. 319, n. 11). See also Earwaker, 1, 260-262. 

* HS, rx, 29 (Harley MS. 2142, f. 808). 
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ing*’ to be destroyed with moisture and eaten with ratts w® after my receiving 
it I caused to be bound up to comit to memory such matters as were of ordinary 
concernment to my-selfe and neare relacions of the Wardes my fathers kindred. 


Margaret’s husband, John Ward,** sold his own estates of Monks- 
heath, as well as those of his wife at Pownall, and with the proceeds 
bought the larger estate of Capesthorne from his namesake of the 
Capesthorne Wards, the senior branch of the family. The MS was taken 
to Capesthorne Hall about 1656, and remained there until very recently. 
The present family at Capesthorne, the Bromley-Davenports, derive 
from Davies Davenport, who, on his marriage in 1721 to Penelope Ward, 
last of the line, succeeded to the estates in 1748. William Bromley- 
Davenport, cousin of Arthur, great-grandson of Davies, acquired the 
property and the Capesthorne MS. in 1867, and this eventually passed 
to his son, the last private owner, Brigadier General Sir William Brom- 
ley-Davenport (b. 1862). On October 29, 1947, the MS was put up for 
sale at Sotheby’s (Lot No. 259), and was purchased by the Bodleian 
Library, becoming MS. Lat. misc. c 66. 

The Capesthorne MS. is not an entirely new discovery. It was known 
to a couple of antiquaries: John Booth of Twemlow, and Walter Sneyd, 
from whose transcriptions, made about 1830, Furnivall printed the prose 
tract, “How to serve a lord.’’*® It was described by Earwaker in 1877 
as containing “some interesting verses in the quaint English of that 
time’’;*° by Alfred J. Horwood in the report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission in the same year;“ and was casually mentioned by 
various writers at later dates.“ The St. Alban’s 1486 print of Juliana 
Berner’s Treatise on Hunting was at one time bound with the MS; it has 
now been separated. The contents of the Capesthorne MS. are what one 
would expect in a commonplace-book—genealogical and historical notes, 


7 T. Worthington Barlow, Cheshire (Manchester, 1842), p. 23, quotes Dr. Gower’s ac- 
count of Booth as “‘a very intelligent and careful collector”; and in similar tone so Ormerod, 
I, Xxxix. 

3% HS, t1x, 247-249; Earwaker, 11, 407. 

* Furnivall, EETS, 32 (1868, rev. 1931), pp. 350-360 (includes a 5-line verse sotelty, 
p. 358). There is a possibility that Elias Ashmole, brother-in-law of Peter Mainwaring, who 
got the Newton estates by his marriage to Catherine Newton, may have seen the MS. See 
“Impressions of Armorial Seals of Cheshire Gentry . . . 1663” in Bodleian Library, Ash- 
mole MS. 1138, f. 89; discussed HSLC, txx1, n.s. xxxv, 73. Roger Dodsworth used the 
original deeds at Pownall Hall, rather than the Newton Cartulary. See his MSS in the 
Bodleian Library, vol. xxx1, f. 197; noted Earwaker, 11, 263, n. 1. 

‘© Earwaker, 1, 122; 1, 264. 

“ Second Report, Royal Com. of Historical MSS (1877), p. 80 (with a long list of the con- 
tents). 

42 Sir George Armytage and K. Paul Rylands in RSLC, tvm1, vii, ix; Italian Relation of 
England ; Brown, Register of M. E. Religious Verse 1, 466; and perhaps Ormerod (see 1, xli). 
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copies of legal forms and rentals (including one made by Humfrey of the 
vill of Newton in 1499), a fourteen-page tract on urine, some Latin 
prayers and verses, recipes, and a three-page “Vision in a Traunce”’ 
by John Newton of Congleton in 1492. Throughout, odd scraps of 
vellum and paper (deeds, etc., and Poem 1) are pushed in between the 
leaves. 

Newton’s own compositions, Poems m-1v, vi—-xvu (and possibly 
v and xxI), occupy one or else two adjacent gatherings, ff. 92°-952. 
Poems XIX, XX, XXII, XXIII are all well-known texts, and are carefully 
copied from other MSS. The writing of all the poems (except the first) 
is that of one man, Humfrey Newton, who signs his name (“‘Humfrey 
Newton” or ‘““Humfridus Newton’”’) several times on f. 92% and again on 
f. 106°; the signature is found elsewhere among other hands. The style 


“ Dr. R. W. Hunt makes available to me the Bodleian description of the MS. 

“In Latin and English, on paper and parchment; 402X225 mm. xxiv+165 leaves (vii- 
xxiv, 131-145 blank); bound in half morocco, 19th century. There are two main parts: 

A. 1. (fol. 1-75). Legal memoranda, copies of deeds, notes on families in E. Cheshire, 
rental of Newton, 14-20 Henry VII (fol. 24), with memoranda on the management of the 
estates, Fitton deeds (fol. 49), and the tract ‘For to serve a Lord’ (fol. 66). Interspersed are 
many miscellaneous notes, of which the following may be mentioned: @ (fol 8v) To lerne 
to set a harpe; b (fol. 9v) Measurement of the fote of Jesu Christ; ¢ (fol. 17v) Indulgences to 
be obtained at various churches in England; d (fol. 18) A prayer found in a copy of the 
Miracles of our Lady at Newark, beg.: Virgo fecunda piissima, e (fol. 19v) Letter of Adam 
Mottram, precentor of Salisbury to John Pigot (cf. fol. 10); f (fol. 21) A vision in a traunce 
of John Newton of Congleton, dreper and sherman, 1492; g (fol. 26v) Gode proverbes to set 
in ye border of ye halle; 4 (fol. 31v) Gifolium from a legal treatise; i (fol. 34v) Forms of 
grace before and after meals; 7 (fol. 62v) Letter of Robert Preston. 

A. 2. (fol. 75-91). Medical treatises originally an independent manuscript in a different 
hand. a (fol. 75) Commentary on Egidius Corboliensis, De urinis in English, beg.: T. . . . ye 
tretis of urine in pese short manere and ye first chopitelle; 5 (fol. 83) A partial translation 
into English of Trotula, De passionibus mulierum, beg.: Uhan god ye maker of all thinges 
in ye first ordinannce; c (fol. 86v) Recipe, beg.: Aurum potabile facies in hunc modum; d 
(ibid.) Extract. beg.: De confectione ducentem (sic) hominem in senectutem; e (fol. 87) 
Medical remedies in Latin, beg.: De his que valent ad purgandum, and in English (fol. 87rv) 
beg.: For rubynge over a mannes arme; f (fol. 89) A regement of dietynge for the mygrem 
secundum Reyns, beg.: Take yarowe, and other remedies added by H. Newton. 

B. (fol. 92-130). Verse and other collections of H. Newton. a (fol. 92v) Poems, mainly 
by H. Newton; 6 (fol. 95) Manus palmiste; c, (fol. 96-101r, 104v-105v) Ornamental letters 
and beginnings of petitions copied by H. Newton from the models written on parchment 
fol. 112-119; d (fol. 102) Treatise, beg.: Quid est carta? Carta est quoddam feoffamentum; 
e (fol. 122) Table of the planets; f (fol. 123, 124v-127, 128v) Recipes for making inks and 
colours, beg.: If ye will make blak ynke; g (fol. 123) Extracts on physiognomy, beg.: Aris- 
totle in a boke yt he calis Secretum secretorum; / (fol. 124) Proportio ymaginis undarum, 
beg.: Primo longitudo faciei debet participari; i (fol. 127) Names of the books of the Bible, in 
verse, beg.: Genesis, Ex,, Le., Nu.; 7 (fol. 128) Recipe for cooking rabbit, beg.: For to take 
conys; & (ibid.) Extract takyn out of ye boke of schrift yt ye VII dedly synnys are in and 
this is taken out of ira, beg.: What sey we of hem yt delites yaym in swerynge.” 
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of writing, however, varies; thus, Poems I-IV, VI, XI, X11, and probably 
XIII-XVIII, are in the same small script; Poem v is copied in a more 
formal and careful hand, as are viI—x. Poems xxI and Xx! are in a very 
neat book-hand which contrasts with the careless writing of‘vi and xvi 
in the margin. The illegibility of parts of these latter two poems is in- 
creased by neglect of the entire MS, accounted for in the Memorandum 
quoted, which makes many passages exceptionally difficult to decipher.“ 
Moreover, Newton does not always clearly distinguish y and p, e and 
o, wand n.© 

The late date of these poems (about 1500) with the consequent stand- 
ardization of their language makes them of small value as a primary 
source of information on ME dialects; and hence no grammatical intro- 
duction is given here. But the fact that they were written by an educated 
Cheshire man, residing for the most part, like his daily companions and 
their parents before them, within a radius of some twenty-five miles or 
so,“ makes these texts useful as a secondary corroborative source of 
dialect. Newton’s poems have been critically examined in the light of the 
“forty-five dialectical points” of Oakden,*’ the eleven tests of Moore, 
Meech and Whitehall,** and the twenty points of Serjeantson,* as well 
as by comparison with authenticated texts;*° and the result shows that 
what dialect indications there are offer no disagreement with the ac- 
cepted formulation of Northwest Midland. Provincialisms and difficul- 
ties of interpretation have been glossed in the footnotes. 

One poem (No. xx), however, deserves special attention, for it is 
something of a curiosity, and, apart from the rhythmical alliteration of 
Poem Vv, quite unlike any of the others in the Capesthorne series. A full 
discussion of it, along with the text, has already appeared. It is written 
in three-stress alliterative cross-rimed quatrains, and its vocabulary is 
that of the poems of the alliterative “revival.” Naturally there are words 


“ For many years the MS was “stowed away in confusion” in a hayloft (Furnivall, 
EETS 32, \xxii, 349). 

“In editing these texts, the crossed double JJ, and the tailed m and m are not distin- 
guished further. 

“ Humfrey’s grandfather Oliver was in London at the time of the plague and died there 
in 1453. 

47 J. P. Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, Manchester Univ. Publications, 
xviii [i.e. xxx] (1930, 1935), i, 10-11. 

48 University of Michigan Publications : Language and Literature, x1t1; Moore, Meech 
and Whitehall: “Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries” (Ann 
Arbor, 1925). 

4* Serjeantson in RES, 111, 66-67. 

5° See examples cited in books mentioned in notes 47-49; also R. J. Menner, Sir Gawain 
(1922), p. 6. 

51 Robbins, MLN, tv, 361-366. 
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common to many poems,” but in several lines there are complete phrases 
which are paralleled in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 


xx, 18 And snappes vs with mony snartte snawes 
Gawain 2003 pe snawes snitered ful snart pat snaypes be wylde 
xx, 20 That mony gome be glopened with glawes 
Gawain 2461 With glopnyng of that ilke gome 
xxl, 21-22 The swete somer seyson that sewes 

miche salace to the segges hit sawes 
Gawain 510 For solace of pe softe somer pat sues perafter 
xxl, 36 With her threpe ne be thilge the with thawes 


Gawain 1859 pene he pulged with her brepe 


These phrases indicate a more than casual connection. It may well be 
that Poem xxII is a conscious literary imitation of the alliterative style 
of a hundred years earlier, and that either Newton himself or some 
professional minstrel had an intimate acquaintance with Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight. If this view is accepted it follows that the alliterative 
tradition was long kept alive in the general area in which Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight and the poems related to it were written. 

Scholars have waited a long time for the texts of these poems. A num- 
ber of years ago, Miss Beatrice H. N. Geary, of Leicester, England, ob- 
tained permission to examine the Capesthorne MS. while it was still 
privately owned. On the outbreak of war in 1939, realizing that she 
would be unable to edit the poems herself, Miss Geary handed over her 
transcriptions to me. But the unusual forms of some of the words indi- 
cated that further examination with ultra-violet light was desirable; 
study had consequently to be postponed until after the war, and until 
the MS passed into public ownership. For his generous help in decipher- 
ing the damaged folios, I am grateful to my friend, Dr. Richard W. Hunt, 
Keeper of the Western Manuscripts at the Bodleian Library. The texts 
are given exactly as they are written in the MS, with the exception of 
punctuation, which is editorial. 


I 
These byn gode prouerbis to 
set in be bordere of pe halle. f. 26> 


% E.g., xxu, 28 pat listen to layke; Gawain 1111 And pat yow list for to layke. xx, 29- 
30 Rise vp . . . Arayke down radly; Gawain 1076 And rys and raykes penne; Gawain 1735 
ros hor vp radly rayked hir peder; Patience 89 penne he ryses radly and raykes bylyue. 

® This is the only poem in the MS to use the old-fashioned pronoun ho, which, insofar 
as the poem is full of restricted dialect words, implies the use of ho in the North as late as 
1500. In the other poems in the series th. pronouns she, sho, scho, are used. 
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L To loth ne to leuyng, 
ne to leberall of godes. 
M To medelwys to mere, 
ne bourd not to brode. bot as goode maner askes. 
C To Curtes to Cruell, N To Nywis to nyse, 
ne care not to Sore. ne to newfangle. 
D To dulle ne to dredfull, O To orped to orwhart, 


A To Amerus to Aunterus, 
and Angur pe not to oft. 
B To bold ne to besy, 


ne drynke not to oft. and othes thow hate. 
E To Elenge to exelent, P To presyng to preue, 

to Ernestfull nother. 10 with princes or lordis. 30 
ff To fursse ne to fameliere Q To quaynt ne to querilus, 

but frendly of chere. and queme wele pi mayster. 


G To Gettyng to gangelyng, R To Rayturs to Reuelyng, 
and gelosy pu hate. and Rage not to mech. 
H To hasty to hatefull, S To strange ne to sturne, 
and hynder not pi neghbur. ne stare not to brode. 
I To Iocunde to Ioly, T To tylwis to talewis, 


ne Iape not to ofte. for temperans hit hates. 
K To kynde ne to kepyng, V To vastyng to vengable, 
and warre of knaues taches. 20 and Vade not to depe. 40 
Il 
Mittitur: f. 92> i 


My worshipfful and reuerent lady dere, 
and ye that alle my lof is on, 

I me recommend to you, my gentil fere, 
with hert and mothe accordynge in oon. 


q If it be likynge you to here 
of my wellfare, pat is full thyn: 
1 wos full lusty to my bere 
and I had byn clene out of synne. 


§ To you, my mastres, most I mene, 
as ye byn most derworthe and dere, 10 
fro my bales may not I blynne, 
for yow that is with-outyn pere. 


q alas, for loue my lif is lorne— 
for you I lofe as my lif, 
on you I thynk bothe euen and morne; 
now god graunt you to be myn with-outen strif. 


I. Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New 
York, 1943), No. 3793. 12 MS G T in margin struck through 18 MS 7 struck 
through after to 27 orwhart] overthwart, perverse 

II. Index, No. 2281. 2 MS » struck through after alle 7 bere] pleasing in my 
behaviour 8 and]if 9 mene] OE ménan, think upon 
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But if I may wynne your lof to myn, 
hard fortune is me beforne; 
and alle my play is put to pyne— 
allas, for loue my lif is lorne! 20 


J Of beaute and bonte best 
Is non so semely vnto se; 
My hert will brek and all-to brest, 
lady, but if ye rew on me. 


BR SEGRE CNN <r i 8+ 


EEG REM ENE Tet 


¥ I swere by hym that died on tre, 
and of a maiden myld was borne, 
I sik full of[t] when I you se— 
alas, for lofe my lif is lorne! 


0 


Gino Pate 
ale hie FAS 


{ To youe, my lof, pat I of mene, 
ful oft I haue you klippid and kist, 30 
yet was neuer syn us be-twene, 
Bot lofly loue syn we met first. 


¥ Mi mirthe, my Ioy, is lokyn you with-inne, 
with kees of loue that sitten me sore; 
Therefore I crie and may not blynne, 
allas, for loue my lif is lore! 


0 


Tt, STA Ae aC BR hha nine 


¥ now first to set my hert in rest 
I wold wylne youre lof to myne, 
and in youre hert for to be nexte, 
and fro youe neuer for to twynne. 40 


§ Mi hond it qwakis to hold the penne, 
for whi I write you more and more; 
it will amend, I wot, sertenne— 
alas, for loue my lif is lore! 


§ when I you se, I go ful glade— ; f. 92> ii 
Mi Ioi, my solace, my lady fre;|.,_... 

0 and yet in mornynge am I stade, Mittiter 

Of me lest ye haue no pete. 


§ bot if I fynd you trew to trist 
I mot say ben I am lorne; 50 
gon is my herte, likyng and list— 
alas, for loue my life is lorne! 





26 MS was inserted above line 27 MS of 29 mene] OE mé&nan, complain of (cf. 
N meyne, Vv, 40) 34 kees] keys (NED: “we find even in the 15 c. a Northern spelling kee’’) 
k > _ sitten) (fig.) grieve, distress (VED, 1, 15, with dat. of person), a cliché 38 wylne] to 

; desire 43 MS fertenne; for sertenne (certainly) cf sertayn (x1, 14) 47 stade] placed 
y (NED, uy, 6) 
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j { Wold god we my3t to-gedre lof 

ig with-outen wronge of any we3t, 

God graunt us, that sittes abofe, 
and his moder, mare bri3t! 


J for wordely lof I am oute-cast; 
Hit will me greue, I wot ful sore, 
lest ye for-sake me at the last— 
allas, for loue my lif is lore/ 60 








¥ Min owne dere hert, disples you no3t, 
for nothynge that ye here by me; 
for by hyme pat me dere bo3t, 
Inn my hert is non bot ye. 


tits tee) Sy Bin ei pee 


§ No more this tyme to youe I write, 
My sore sittes me full sore; 
of my dethe I you endite— 
allas, for lofe my lif is lore! 


III 
Bilet. f. 92> ji 


¥ Euerlastynge lof to me I haue tane, 
leyn me youre hert and be ye stidfast; 
ye haue my hert me rauesshed and tane, 
neuer to for-sake you while my lif wil last. 


IV : 
q her hert I wold I had, I-wis, f. 92> ji 
vnto the tyme I gaf it agayn; 
my hert is loken with-Inne her chest— 
for-sothe I wold Sho knew my payn. 
ruthe it were to here me complayne! 
ey, berfore, my Swete and my Swetenge, 
y pray you remenbre me in youre Slepynge. 








60 MSHflif 61 MS Mi nowne 
Ill. Index, No. 735. 2 leyn)] OE lé&nan, lend. A second version occurs on f. 94°; 
this text is carelessly scribbled immediately preceding Poem xv1: 
Euerlastynge lof I hold it best to me I han tan 7 
& be ye stidfast q 
leyn me your hert to hauein-held-kepynge 7 
me rauesshed & take 
y'e han myn hert-se-haue-I rest 
neuer to foresak you while my lif may la 
ouer tyme 











60 


94>; 
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V 


When 3epheres eeke withe his fresshe tarage f. 93* 
Has concluded wentwur in a breef space, 

pen is mere both for youth and age 
to here mirth, game and salace. 


Hit dose comfort to creatures, be crist and be crede, 
to baym pat listonys and louys of louers to lerne; 
God gif thym space, spekynge, and specily to spede, 
And to bryng thym in-to blisse with be bright burne. 


Sum tyme I lovwed a buerne in bveaute ful br[i]3t; 

She was tristy and tender, in truth for to tell; 10 
She wold salfe won of his sore, she is so semely in si3zt; 

She is dight with diamoundes derworth, kercheffes and kell. 


To spede or to speyke had I no spase, 
But clippynge and kissynge and mony cares cold, 
In game and in gle, in Ioy and solace— 
hit was so hote and so hasty hit my3t not longe hold. 


I had her hert in hold eeke by this dey, 
ffor who bat I had had leue to my list les; 
He shal not spede pat spekys all on pe first dey, 
Bot with comly kysses all to her ples! 20 


To that blisfull blossom, brid bri3ztest of ble, 

Sho wold take hom in treuth and spare for no fryend; 
And to put me In prese with be gentel wen to be; 

Sho is so comly a creature, bothe curtes and kynde. 


IV. Index, No. 1187. A second version occurs on f. 95*: 
Hert be trowe & trulof kepe 
Mi trulof will I neuer forsake 
h_ her hert I wold I had I wis 
vnto the tyme I gaf it agayne 
m Mihert is loken with in her chest 
ffor soth I wold sho knew my payn 
ruthe it were for to here me complayn 
sayn 
perfore my swete & my swetynge 
e  euer by the grace as that I go y 
so to remembre me in youre Slepynge 
y  peyit wold[ ] any mam here 
y pray remembre me in youre slepynge 
V. Index, No. 4057. 1 tarage) See also x, 7. Halliwell, DA PW, gives ‘‘? appearance,” 
but “‘wind” seems in order here (Ch. brethe) NED gives “odor,” “bouquet.” 3 mere] 
merry (and so v, 39) 9 buerne] The use of this word for “‘woman” is rare (not recorded 
NED berne). MS br3#; letter erased after ful 11 salfe| heal (and so xvii, 10, salue, noun) 
12 kell} caul 17 wegh} man; cf. v1, 17 21 MS blosson 22 fryend] friend (dative) 
23 prese]? praise; wen] one 
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thay were as briszt os blossum, or rose on brere; 
So comly, curtes, swete and small; 

So long I leykyd in luf so dere, 
hethen fortune cam cum, and turned don all! 


With sikynges sore I seyd alas, 

whi pat false fortune is so frely my foe— 30 
that first layde me in game eek and solace, 

and shortely in soro and in wanderynge woe? 


therefore who wyll be a louer and [l]leyke wher hym list, 
The tone with toder trevly to take; 

Quen hym thynke pat he is in blisse with bat bri3zt best, 
hit shall turne trevly in wo and yn wrake. 


I conclude here my processe in a breffe space, 
Be-cause of Retherike termys bat we ar not coth; 
Bot when we han merely met in pleke or in place, 
Wyth meloduous tunys I shall meyne with my moth. 40 


VI 


by god of loue set I nothyng, f. 93* margin 
nor by venus with her vayn glorie I wold not aply; 

for I thogh[t] playmly alle my [ ] 
there wos no women yndur god that shuld make me sore. 


ne non that I wold loue bot a seson and a while, 
thof sho were neuer so feire and ffresh of face, 
ffor I trustid hem not; I said thay wold me be-gele, 
and hynge me in hir bondon, and then gruche me her grace. 


bot nowe is venus wroth at my vey[n] wordes, 
and has send out her meyden me for to tene, 10 


25 Subject omitted; 26 suggests ‘‘breasts” or perhaps in error for ‘‘she was.” 27 leykyd! 
ON leika, played. § 28 hethen) hence (cf. v1,57) 30 frely] readily (NED 8 gives first 
ref. Dunbar 1500) 33 leyke] First letter obliterated by a spot of wax (? -oyke) 35 
best] similar usage as noun common in alliterative romances, but not recorded NED 
36 MS and yn was originally wanderynge (32, homeoteleuton) but the appropriate letters 
(w, g, €) were struck through and wo inserted above the line. 38 coth] OE cid, ac- 
quainted with (pat, dative) 39 pleke| place 

VI. Index, No. 572. This poem is scribbled in completely irregular lines in the margins, 
very untidy, much faded and defaced. Newton’s numerous alterations suggest improvisa- 
tion or possibly writing from faulty memory. 2 aply] devote oneself (NED, nu, 13 
3 MS thogh; last word undecipherable (? he. . . ) 5 MS for struck through after boi 
6 MS feire written above ffresh § 7 MS hem altered from hym; the be of begele is written 
above the line 8 hynge] ON hengja, hang (pres. Nth); bondon] control (with some 
connotation of prison) (cf. bonden, 12, bound) 9 MS is written above had has (struck 
through); me struck through after venus; MS vey 10 MS ou# inserted above line; 
& has struck through after tene 
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to dele me a darte of loue a[s] sharp as any swordes, 
and haue bitturly me bonden in loue chene. 


and how she ke3t me with a croke for to loue a mey, 
I shall telle yo titely and wond for no blame. 

to the kirke I went ones on a holyday 
to here mes, for-sothe, all to-gedur in same. 


I was a-vised on a wegh that did by me knelle, 
late commyn fro court ale her for to play; 
and then venus was set deftnes to dele, 
and garte me to kest my ee on that faire mey. 


and sho with broes brent and een that were gray, 
to me anon she kest her sight; 

then loued I lely—this is no foley, f. 93* outer margin 
and my hert in hers anon hit was plight. 


bot yet I wist not, for-sothe, what she thost, 
wheder I was a wegh na3[t] to here pay. 
herk, now or after, and ye shall well se 
how it happene anon-aftur on a-nother day. 


I was in feliship with her on [ ] tyme, 

and bro3t her a my[le] on-ward on the way; 
and then to my purpas sho did [ ] 

and said sho had no luf, and swere by thys day! 


and then I speke spakly and spered her anon, 
and sed I was luf-sek euem for her sak. 

and she cald me a scorner and sage, and said I was won; 
and then to her mercy I did me be-tak. 


then I prayd her for pete if that scho wold 
ones on haly a-bras me for my sake; 
or ellis my cares thay wold wax more cold, 
and my blis, thus canseled, she my3t abate. 40 


11 MS dele inserted above line; MS a sharp. 12 This line is written over the following 
(struck through): & thus hit hapned kyndely / that I am thus bondyn / (in) loue & in longur 
my life (for) to led (in and for inserted above line). 17 wegh] woman (NED wye, 3 trans. 
rare; but common in alliterative verse as ‘‘person”); v 26 ‘“‘man” 23 lely] faithfully 
(cf. 53); MS é struck through after J 25 MS that struck through after what; bynne 
inserted after she (? to be deleted) 26 MS na3/—_- 27 - MS now or written over and 
(struck through) 29 MS undecipherable word: w written over h, then MS torn 30 
MS bro3t written above went with; myle MS torn 31 MS undecipherable word (? 
moln—); MS partly torn 33 spakly] quickly; spered] asked (Nth. NED, u, 4); MS 
& non 35 MS she written over &; won] one (and so xvt, 2) (cf. v, 23) 38 a-bras] 
embrace 40 abate] diminish 
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she said de she wold in-deid for my sake, 

bot wheper she my3t or not, she cold not wel telle me; 
I said a tokyn sho most vnto me take— 

sho said the right-hond glofe shuld it be. 


and of the lift be of them may ye se, 
that ye may not cum neber erly ne lat; 
this is the tokyn—thus let it bee: 
ye may se now what I do euen for youre sake. 


then met I that may that was bright and shen, 
and kest her and klepped her at my wele; 
She said she loued me and that my3t I se, 
and I said she my3t me lith saue and spil. 





she bid me pitte preues what I welle, f. 93> outer margin 


and that she loues me lelly with all her hert; 
she said she will met [m]e in place wher I wofl]d, 
me to comfor[t] of my care and me to ioy conuerte. 


bot I haue not beddyn that burd mete me in no place 
wher I my3te opyn my hert and say what I wel, 
my bone for to aske and sho to gront grace; 
for I trist in her that sho will not me spille. 


I haue not, sho said—nas neuer nay— 
bot as preues, so shall I write. 

bot and sho do I de this die, 
and of my dethe sho is the wite. 


VII 


‘Littera amandi ef nomen de illa est expressum hic. 


Most soueren lady, comfort of care, 
A next in my hert, most in my myende, 
Right welth and cause of my wele-fare, 
Gentill trulove, speciall and kynde, 


42 MS meinserted above line 43 take]deliverup 44 MS glofe ofe shuld 


60 


f. 93> ii 


f. 93> j 


45 lifi) 


left (glove) MS be of (sic) 49 MSomay 51 MS Euen by her lefe is probably a false 
start, for by her is struck through. 52 This line added at side; Jith] OE lie, gently, 


(hence) easily 53 From here to 60, these verses spread over 27 short lines. 


55 MS 


wod; me MS cut 56 MS comfor 58 MS me corrected from my; last three words 
over bales lese (struck through) 61-64 Written as lines of verse; after 61 is a whole 
line struck through: bot forther mor hauest I not herd 64 wite] OE wite, blame 

VII. Index, No. 2217. 2 A] ? always 
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eey pinacle pi3t with stidfastenes, 
Right tristy and truth of my salace, 
euer wel spryngynge stillatorie of swetenes, 
Tresore full bare gronded with grace. 


VIII 
alia de alio nomine f. 93> j 


Euer souereyn swete, swettist in si3t, 
lose me of my care as ye are creature kith, 
in wo I ly for your beautf[e] so bri3zt, 
no thinge may me glade, nober meyte ne mirthe. 


IX 
alia de homine f. 93> i 


beaute of you burne in my body abydis, 
right reufully I sike bof I be fer you fro; 
if ye be true in trouth lof hit not slidis, 
And I schall swere the same iustely also, 
not ye be wroth pof I sey fayn as I wold do; 
My body I wold be-take in-to youre gentillnes, 
with hert intier and sperete of mekenes. 


xX 


Poites writen by derke parables, f. 93° ii 
Of esperus breuely to conclude, 
Phebus enforced in such likenes 
that few men can espy by similitude; 
and here I purpose a fable to include 
how frosty ianuari is chosen to aquarius 
And all fresche tarages vn-to 3epherus. 


Than comes in februarius by pe licence 
Of Ianuarie, and passus into piscibus, 
and soll passes by resemblaunce, 10 
and in ariete gon is marcius, 
With honour passed is aprilis, 
in cancer titan is gouernoure, 
and gos in her tyme when comen is her houre. 


5 eey] high 7 MS swetfes struck through after of | 8 Last line much altered, and 
first word might be read as Beuée. Margaret was the name of one of Humfrey’s younger 
daughters 

VIII. Index, No. 737. 2 MS care inserted above line; ye altered from they 3 MS 
beaut 

IX. Index, No. 481. 1 MS of youre (re struck through) burne] =berne 

X. Index, No. 2760. 10 MS soll written above marcius (struck through) 11 MS 
sol struck through after and; gon is marcius written above parchaunce (struck through). 
Then a whole line is struck through: By apence aparence aprilis with hono. 
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In gemmis is ioyned the qwene celest, 


and man with moralites procedithe after the same; 


Iunius the Ieugell he settes in the est, 
and biddes apere taurus by his name; 
Tulius the ioifull for he wold here no blame, 
and to leone has takyn his flight; 
augustus and phebus in virgine is light. 


XI 


4 fare-well, pat was my lef so dere, 
and fro her that loued you so well; 
ye were my lef from yere [to yere]— 
wheder I were yours I comnot tell. 
To you I haue byn trew and lell 
at all tymes vnto this day; 
and now I say fare-well, fare-welle, 
I tak my lef for euer and ay. 


4 youre lof, for-soth, ye haue not lost: 
if ye loued me, I loued you, I-wys; 
Bot that I put you to gret cost, 
perfore I haue you clipt and kist. 
bot now, my luf, I most nedes sesse, 
and tak me to hym that me has tan; 
perfore tak ye anober wher ye list— 
I gif you good lef, sertayn! 


| Gif ye me licence to do the same. 
this tokyn truly I you be-tak 
In remenbrance of my name; 
Send me a tokyn for my sake; 
wheder it be send erly or late, 
I shall it kepe for old qwayntenance. 
and now to crist I you be-take, 
to saue and kepe in whert and sance. 


XII 
Mittitur: 


I pray you, M, to me be tru, 
for I will be tru as longe as I lif; 


15 MS two letters struck through at beginning of line. 
XI. Index, No. 768. 1 lef] love (cf. Lof, xvi, 3) 
18 MS beblotted 24 whert] health 
XII. Index, No. 1344. 


20 


f. 93° ii 


10 


20 


f. 93? ii 


17 Ieugell] ? jugal. 
3 to yere] editorial addition 
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I wil not change you for old ne newe, 
ne neuer lof ober whiles pat I lif. 


and ye be auiset pis ober yere 

ye send me a letter of luf so dere; 

I was as glad of youre writynge 

as euer I was of any thynge, 

for I was sek the day be-fore— 

that letter heyled, I was sek no more/ 10 
M, in space, 

comes fortune and grace, 

I trist hit so for to be, 

bat it shall list on you and me. 

M, be stidfast and tru in thost, 

ffor lof is the swetter the der pat it is bo3t; 

and M, I hope securly, 

the[re] is non pat byes it so deve as we. 

and in what place so euer ye be, 

as oft as ye wil, ye shall me ber se; 20 
perfor be ye tru, tru— 

or ellis sore I mum it rew; 

be ye stidfast and also true, f. 93> j 
ffor y wyl not change for old, new. 

and sithen as we may not to-geder spek, 

be writynge we shall oure hertes breke. 


0 


XIII 
Mittitur: f. 948 j 





O ye my emperice, I your seruaunt pis to you I say: 
my derist qwene, the whiche is makeles, 

my lady most louely, me thynkes pis is no nay, 
my maistres, my make, to me ye show gret kyndenes. 


20 


ye are to me meke and myld and mere of chere, 

ye are as brizt of ble as blossom on brere, 

ye are swetter them the flores to me most swete, 

ye are the louelist in my hert, and mere to mete. 





a 4 { O my glorious lady clad myche in grene, 
the feirest to me, swetest pat euer was borne; 10 
Witth velwet and tires on her hed weres, I wene, 
With gloues white, foure houles on hom corne. 


11, 12; 21, 22 single lines in MS 18 MS the 23 MSalso inserted above line 24 
ition | MS bem sore struck through after for 
XIII. Index, No. 2597. 1 MS emperice & I 2 MS dre struck through after my 
11 fives) head-dress 
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{| ye be so full of beaute and also of chere 
ye haue me rauesshed and my hert takyn aright; 
youre here hit shynes as any gold wire, 
youre for-hed white, and broes fful brist. 


4 O ye my fressh floure of all flores, 
o my red rose full of beaute and feyrenes, 
o my maid, my myrthe and my reches, 
my louely lady swetter then spices. 20 


¥ O my lof and my lady, swetter then licorice, 
o my pure hert, before all men loue ye me, 
myn ane precious papyngay of paradice, 
let me with myn armes ones klipe you! 


§ O youre een bri3zt and as gray as glase, 
youre lippes be rede, youre chek like a chere, 
youre coloure so white and comly in the face 
that be feirest of alle the world me thynk ye be. 


J O the opkest of youre faire een cleues my hert, 
when ye loke so faire and smyle opon me; 30 
I wold ye wist how mekyll it gladid my hert— 
I know welle by youre loke pat ye loue me! 


§ O my dere swete-hert, thynk ye on me, 
for ye are my emperice, my qwene, my lady so dere, 
Mi mastres, my mirthe, my Ioy and my lille, 
my hert, my thozt, my conselor clere! 


J ye may be croned with a crone for a louer trew, 
ffor I wot wele ye loue me by youre tokens sendynge; 
perfore I wil not change you for old ne newe, 
for ye are as tru as a turtill-doue in true louynge. 40 





¥ ye are my emperice—make me an emperoure! 
ye are my qwene—mak me a kynge! 
ye are my lady—mak me a lord of honour! 
ye are my mastres, my dere, and my swetynge! 


ie 


Re Id ag ino Bo ox 


ye be my precious ston, my sperhauk, my brid so swete, 
My throstill, my ny3tgale pat may my soros ses; 

o ye, my hert, be ye stidfast and trulofe kepe, 
ye are my trist, my tresoure—ye may be cald kyndenes! 


21 MS two § signs in margin, and another in margin at 20. 22 MS ye inserted above 
line. 23 MS my nane 24 MS my narmes 29 opkest] upcast (of the eye); not 
: recordedasnounNED 41 MSasecondanstruck through beforeemperoure 44 MS 
derly struck through before swetynge 45 MS srid 47 MS & struck through after 
trulofe 48 MS thynk wele on pis is written above ye may be cald kyndenes 
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XIV 
Mittitur: f. 94° ii 


Go, litull bill, and command me hertely 
; Vnto her pat I call my trulof and lady, 

be this same tru tokynnynge 

that sho se me im a kirk on a friday in a mornyng, 

With a sperhauk on my hand, 

and my mone did by her stond; 

and An old womon sete her by 

that litull cold of curtesy, 

and oft on her sho did smile 

: to loke on me for a wile. 10 
and yet be this an-ober token— 

to the kirk sho comme with a gentilwomon; 

euen be-hynd the kirk dore 

they kneled bothe on the flore, 

and fast thay did piter-pater— 

I hope thay said matens togeder!/ 

30) yet ones or twyes, at the lest, 

Sho did on me her ee kest; 

then went I forthe preuely, 20 
and haylsed on thaym curtesly. 

be alle the tokens truly, 

5 comand me to her hertely. 


20 





XV 
Mittitur: f. 94° ij 


J bot on thynge, mastres, greues me ful sore, 
40 @ that makes my hert wel nes to barst— 
that I may not with you, my lady dere, 
bot pat I hope I shall, my hert wold brest! 


¥ barst my hert it wold in too, 
bot I hope I shall spek with you at the lest; 
and so I hope youre hert wold brek also— 
Were not good hope, oure hertes wold berst! 


ye said ye were exiled fro my speche 
and send me word be writyng her before, 10 
and said ber was no man may me leche; 


o ” haue here my hert, I may no more. 
44 MS @ 
gh after | XIV. Index,No.926. 9MSherher 20 haylsed] greeted 
XV. Index, No. 556. 1 MS gereues corrected to greues 11 leche} to heal 
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4 Thof ye be exiled fro my spech, 
yet I shall lok on you at the lest; 
for per is no brid bot ye pat may me leche; 
yet were not god hope, my hert wold brest! 


4 ther may no man gruche you to se 
and loke aboute where ye list, 
ne no man cam werne you to loue me— 
yet were not goode hope, my hert wold brest! 20 


I ask no more of you bot allonly your loue 
and pat is to me a gret hee fest, 

and that I may be all ober men abuffe 
and in youre hert for to be next. 


§ And I shall tak the clothes of blak 
if I may not haue youre lof at the lest, 
and neuer to haue ober for youre sake— 
yet were not god hope, my hert wold berst! 


4 ye will kepe trulof and do to me the same; 
we shall be to-geder with Ioy at the last; 30 
I doubt not bot it shall be so, be Synt Iame, 
when ye are reulid by youre [lof] and may do as ye list. 


XVI 


Alas, a thousand sith alas, f. 94> j 
for won that is of ble so brizt, 
pat alle my hert for euer sho has, 
to haue and hold as I her het. 
alas, I may not with her speak, 
that is so faire and fresch of face; 
alas, how shuld my hert be li3t, 
alas, a thousand sithe alas! 


bot fare-wele my ri3ztwise Ioy and blis, 
fare-wele my worship and my wele, 10 
fare-wele my myrth with-outyn myse, 
fare-wele comfort of home and hele, 
bot fare-wele truest and most lelle, 
fare-wele as swet as ros on hill, 
fare-welle, as oft as tong can tell— 
I tak my leue ageyne my will. 


now fare-wele the tokens all be-dene— 
fare-wele the hrynge god and true, 


19 werne] to forbid 32 Jof] editorial addition 
XVI. Index, No. 137. The MS here is in a terrible condition, and necessitated prolonged 
study with ultra-violet light. The verses occupy 75 irregular lines. 
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fare-wele bocles, broche so fyne, 
fare-wele the rynge of [ ] newe; 20 
fare-wele the baw bond, and the arow there-in, 
fare-wele the prase of [ ] 
fare-wele the [ ] that were with me, 
I[ ] will cum home agayn. 


now fare-well aples faire and swete, 
fare-[wele] pomegarnet pat was red, 
fare-wele be poynt of yelo silk, 
fare-wele the letter [ ] 
fare-wiell] the lawes and lettres couert, f. 94° iii 
fare-w[ell] the berrer tru to layn, 30 
fare-wele the reder, and herkin most of all, 
for in hast I wil cum home [agayn]. 


now fare-w{ell] the Sondays pat so [ ] be, 
fare-we[ll] the wennysday pat rull so fost, 
fare-wele the sterres appon the sky, 
that ny3t I slepe and tak goode rest; 
fare-wele the armes pat were so fayre, 
fare-wele the hond in hond I wene; 
to de for her sake me had leuer 
pen fro her euer pat I wold twyne! 4c 


bot fare-wele quene pat I loue best, 
and violet pat sho weres on, 
how pat I fare, wele mot sho rest, 
and gif her grace me to thynk on; 
fare-[wele] the kirk bat sho did in kneled, 
and the peler mad of ston, 
per oft on me has she smylid, 
bot talis haue ffersed me out of ton. 


bot now fare-wele lokynge and lasynge bothe, 
and fare-wele skynnynge on iche sid, 50 


19 MS so fyne written above & ryng 20 From this point on to bottom of page several 
words are completely illegible. 21 baw] bent ornament 22 MS undecipherable word 
looks like slues or flues. | 26 wele] editorial addition | 28 The text is here written in 
short phrases; there are two very short lines, presumably to complete this half line, of 
which can be distinguished (MS also torn): wordes that chait— / ly mod— 29 MS 
fare w (and so 30, 32, 33, 45); & lettres written over I to her 30 MS tru written over 
stidfast; & lew struck through before to layn 32: agayn] editorial addition 33 MS 
undecipherable word (? a full) 36 MS goode& rest 42 MS three lines struck through 
here: fare wele the boak so han I fest / open he [ |] hill per on / bot fare wele the 46 
MS but in margin before and 48 MS this line is written above make she me to gon 
(struck through); fals struck through before talis 49 MS fare-wele & lokynge 
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to go fro her ben am I lothe 
so the fals talis I may not abide; 
fare-wele, fare-wele a thousand sithe, 
be this same tru tokynynge 
I tellid you how longe I wold abid— 
ye said, alas, hou shall I do so longe? 


XVII 


2d Mi Mornynge, M, greues me sore, f. 94° ii 
my paynes, lady, be not to layn; 

My hert I gaf you here fore— 
for-sothe I wold ye knew my payn! 





when that I shild my mirthes make 
my hertes list then I layn; 
pis that I do is for youre sake— 
for-sothe I wold ye knewe my payn! 
Mittitur | 
When that I into the kirke come | 
my matens I wold say verray fayn, 10 
When I you se pen are pay don— 
for-sothe I wold ye knew my payn! 


When I you se I am full glade, 
my hert it wold be at you fayn, 
for you my mornynge bus I made— 
forsothe I wold ye knew my payn! 


: XVIII : 
4 for you, my lady, I am neg slayn, f. 94° ij 
for thoztes greue me verray sore; 


a We shall haue lof for lof agayn, 
for ye haue my hert for euer more. 





ye haue my hert with-inne youre cage, 
and shall haue hit for euer more; 
pen gif me youre hert for my wage, 
sebe ye shall haue my hert for euer more. 


per is no booke of crafte so goode 

pat may be salue vnto my sore, 10 
bot onele ye so myld of moode, 

for ye haue my hert for euer more. 





¥ I se I may not with you speke, 
perfore my payn is more and more; 


XVII. Index, No. 2263. 2 MS my pay faynes; layn] cannot be concealed 15 
weake] = weaken (i ¢ relent) 
XVIII. Index, No. 855. 
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bot in tyme I wot ye will weake, 
for ye haue my hert for euer more. 


XIX 


ffortescu. 


Who-so will be wise in purchasynge, 

Considre the poyntis pat byn suynge: 

Se that the seller be of age; 

And that it be in no morgage; 

Se wheder the lond be bond or fre; 

And se the reles of euery feffe. 

loke what white rent ber-off most go, 

and what seruyce that longes per-to; 

loke wheder it moueth of a weddit woman, 

for her ded aveileth nat pen. 

Loke wheder perof a taille may be fonde, 

And wheder it stond in statute bond; 

And if thou will be war and wise 

Se that thi charter be made of warandice; 

And wheder it be lond, lordeshipe or housynge, 
Se that ther longes dyuerse payynge. 

And thus shuld a wise purcheser do: 

be-hold all thynges there longes perto. 

and if thow a wise purcheser be, 

In x yere day thou shalt a-gayn the money see. 


XX 


When feith failes in prestes sawe;, 
and lordes wylles ben holden for lawes, 
and robbery cald purchase, 
and lechery perby solace— 
pen shall pe londe of Albion 
turne into confusion 
Explicit. 


XXI 


eeeee 


And neuer I mot do that thynge 
that shuld the in any wise displese. 


Iesu, pat arte heyven kynge, 
Sothefast god and mon also, 


XIX. Index, No. 4148. 
XX. Index, No. 3943. 
XXI. Index, No. 1727. Begins incompletely at 15 of standard version. 


f. 101> 


10 


20 


f. 1048 


f. 106* 
(16) 
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yeve me grace of good endynge 
and hem that I am holdyn to. 


Iesu, for thi dilfull teeres 

that thov grettest for my gilt, 
here and spede my prayeris, 

and spare me that I be not spilt. 


Psalterium Caritatis fraterne 


Iesu, for hom I the beseche 
that wrathen the in any wise; 
withe-hold from hom pi hond of wrethe 
and let hom lif in thi seruice. 


Tesu, ioifull forto sene 
to thi santes euerichon, 
Compford hom pat carefull bene 
and pay pat be wo-be-gon. 


Iesu, kepe pat byn gode, 
amend hom pat haue greued the 
and send men frutes of hertely fode, 
as iche mon nedes in his degre. 


Iesu, pat arte with-outen lesse 
almyghty god in trinite, 

Sees the werres and send vs peace, 
withe lastynge loue and charite. 


Tesu, that art gostely stoon 
Of all holy chirche in erde, 
Brynge the foldes floke in one 
and reule hom rightly with on herd. 


Tesu, for thi blisfull blode 
Brynge the saules into blisse 
ffor whome I haue had any good, 
and spare that thei haue don amys. 


amen. 
Explicit liber quod Humfrey N. 


XXII 


On clife pat castell so knetered, 

as cloude vmbe knagged and knatered, 
Bilde is on brynke pat is betered, 
Bigge with no brond may be batered. 


XXII. See notes on facing page. 
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f. 106° 
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Withe tusshes and tagges so tatered, 

pat hille with hurnotes vmbe hetered, 

ffull hydously is hagged and hatered, 
Withe slifters and slughters vmb slettered. 


Who slippis his slugh is for-slatered, 

Who clymbes pat clif on so knetered 10 
Cleue left be his cors as all for-clatered, 

with cragge [ ] 


Two wardes with-Inne wight 
That price place has pight 

At day wacche ouer dight, 

no wynd is so wild bat it wight]. 


Wyntre that snartely snewes 

And snappes vs with mony snartte snawes, 

Is gurde oute and gon with her gewes 

That mony gome be gloponed with glawes. 20 


XXII. Index, No. 2682. In a very neat bookhand (possible indication that poem not 
original but copied by Newton) with sepia drawing of the Veronica with foliage below. 
Words occurring in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight are marked (G). 1 knetered| ? 
2 knagged| NED furnished with protuberances; knatered]) NED gnatter, v, to nibble (but 
first ref. 1747); Wright Dial Dict, Sc & northern counties 3 brynke] Wr DD, sb 4, the 
edge of a hill (not noted for Cheshire) ; betered] NED batter, v? 1, to incline from the per- 
pendicular; DD ‘“‘Cheshire: In building a wall, particularly against a bank, the term batter 
is used, and means to make the wall incline so as to withstand by its inclination the pres- 
sure of the earth, which, were the wall not inclined, would bring it down.” 4 bigge] (G) 
seemingly participial construction (built), but form is adjective (big) ; batered) NED batter, 
v' 2, to demolish walls; DD nth cts 5 The conception of “‘castellation” is continued 
6 hurnotes] ? hetered| cf. OE haeteru; hater, to clothe 7 hagged) NED v', hack, cut 
(nth dial); hatered) NED hatter, 1, to erode (Sc & n d) 8 slifters] crevices (Halliwell, 
Dictionary Archaic Provincial Words, Lancs.); DD a vertical fissure in a cliff (but not noted 
for Ches.); slughters] ? (or perhaps another spelling for slifters ?); sletered] ? 9 slippis 
his slugh| =stumbles; for-slatered] cf. slat, dash to pieces; DD, v' 2, to break in pieces 
10 knetered] as in v 1 11 cleue] (G) NED cleave, v', to cleave, split assunder; for- 
clatered] NED clatter, v 1 b, to be shattered; DD, 2 sb, ‘‘A blow accompanied by a rattling 
sound from a fall or otherwise.” See Gawain 2201. 12 and 16 are written at the side of 
stanzas 3 and 4, and have been cut off in the binding. 13 tr. That excellent place has 
established two active wardens within (adv) 15 wacche] watch 16 wight] *wicen, 
to move; cf. OE wican; MS wynd inserted above line; wild struck through after no 17 
snartely] (G) bitterly; snewes] snows; and snawes (18)—see Gawain 2003 18 snappes] 
(G) nips cruelly; snartte](G) bitter 19 gurde] girded; gewes] Perhaps “gow” quoted in 
DD for Angus county (Scotland) as ‘‘A halo, a cloudy, colourless circle surrounding the 
disk of the sun or moon, supposed to portend stormy weather.” The conception is that of 
winter with its bad weather passing away so quickly that men are startled at (glopened 
with, 20; see Gawain 2461) the brightness and warm colour (glawes, 20) of the approaching 
spring. 
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¥ The swete somer seyson that sewes, 
Miche salace to the segges hit sawes; 
To herken the hunt howe he hewes, 
and halows his houndes with hawes. 


The brome and the blossum it blewes, 
So blithe is the breth that her blawes; 
The likynge of louers it lewes 

pat listen to layke by the lawes. 


Rise vp with-out any rewes, 

Arayke downe radly by be rawes, 30) 
And stele to thi steyuen by stewes, 

In strynd or In stide per it stawes. 


And mete with pat mayden in mewes, 

And medell with pat meeke with her mawes; 
Let her not for-thrast the with threwes, 

With her threpe ne be thilge the with thawes. 


ffor at that tyme if ho tas treweesse 

and taries the till eft with her trawes, 

ho will for-cast the with her knewes, 

And come no more to clayme as thow knows. 40 


21 sewes] (G) follows; also Gawain: somer 510, seyson516 22 salace] (G) solace; segges] 
men; sawes] NED show (sawes recognized), 5, to present (an object) to a person (or thing) 
tomakeuseof 23 herken] NED hark, v 4, used in hunting &c as a call of attention and 
incitement; hewes] NED hue, v 2, to shout, make an outcry, specially in hunting 24 
halows] (G) NED halloo, v 1, to urge on with shouts hawes] DD haw, int. 1, a call to horses 
or cattle 25 brome] broom; blewes] (G) blows; and so blawes (26); see Gawain 512 
27 likynge]fancy;lewes] warms = 28 Jayke] (G) play(DD Sc & nc); cf. V27; Gawain 1111; 
lawes] (G) kairns, knolls; DD often used in Cheshire place names 29 rewes] OE hreowes, 
regrets 30 arayke] (G) wander; cf. Gawain 1076, 1735; Patience 89; etc. radly] (G) 
quickly; rawes] (G) hedge-rows = 31 steuyn] (G) tryst; stewes] in original meaning of hut 
orshed § 32 strynd] cf. Icelandic strind, slope; stide] (G) place; stawes] =stows, is placed 
33 mewes] Halliwell, DAPW haystacks (Nth); cf. mow, as in barley-mow 34 medell] 
NED 5 (and 52); mawes] stomach (‘‘middle”’) 35 for-thrast] (G) thrust away; threwes] 
=throws, DD 28, the act of twisting or wriggling; and so thrawes (46) 36 with] =in 
opposition to; threpe] (G) importunity; thilge] (G) be patient; cf. Gawain 1859; thawes] (G) 
good-manners 37 éas] gives; treweesse] AS tréow, promises § 38 éaries] causes to wait; 
trawes] ? trow, DD sb* 1, a short fit of sickness; or truce, respite 39 for-cast] throw over; 
knewes] knees 40 #0 clayme] tr. in response to calling 
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| Therfore that birde if thou bewes, f. 107 
j And buxumly in pi armes pou bawes, 
H Leese not the whene pof ho whewes 
i With a whip, hey and war, nowe! pof ho whawes. 
i 
{ And thof ho thries threte pe thewes 
3 Ne be ho neuer so throe with hir thrawes, 
i Kieche her euen vpt to thi klewes, 
; ffor a koyntise while ho per bak klowes. 
i ffor while somer foles synges 
: Loue spreydes and sprynges, 50 
30 : And iche man mynges 
} to medel his mak to, 
} and to teche hir bat comnot for to tak to. 
XXIII 
Philomena: ffabula. f. 107 
Meved of corage by vertew of the season, (22) 
In pryme tens renobled yere by yere (23) 
49 fe "aoa 
That fre this world when we shall dissayuer f. 111° 
In ioy eternall with hym to perseyuer. (413) 
ae Explicit flabula de philomene. 
ng Humfrey Newton. 
ind , 

24 These poems are best considered as representative products of a 
- _ | pedestrian poet, like whom there must have been many others. Humfrey 
11: || Newton provides the most extended series of poems by the country 
ves, ) squire or town gentleman, a type that flourished in every century, but 
(G) ) which (no doubt because of difficulties of MSS preservation) is poorly 
hut | @ 
ced | § 41 bewes] ? (? buss) 42 buxumly] probably with earlier meaning (cf. bu3an); tr. vigor- 
lell| ously; bawes] bend 43 Jeese not] tr. donot let go; bof] (G) even though; whewes] And so 
ves] > whawes 44; ME wazien, move quickly; note DD whew, v? 1, gives first ref. 1864 44 
ain whip) hoop (interjection); MS whiphey; hey and war] cf. Gawain 1158 45 threte| (G) 
G) 4 rebuke; thewes] NED,b, your bodily strength 46 throe] (G) eager; thrawes] see threwes 
ait; @ (35) 47 klewes) cf. NED clew, sb 1, globular body; here used figuratively 48 
ver; koyntise] (G) NED quaintise, an instance of cleverness; bak klowes] scratches back (n c); 

claws back at you 51 mynges] tr. Each man bethinks himself to meddle with his mate, 
and to teach her that does not know about love (connot) to marry (tak to) 
XXIII. Index, No. 871. This text is a third and hitherto unlisted copy of Lydgate’s 
“Nightingale” poem. It is not given here, because it follows the text in EETS, Ixxx, 2-15, 
with only slight defects: lacks 1-21; 50-56 follow 112; 396-397 are reversed. 
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represented in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of these minor 
poetasters some of the few remaining scraps have been printed and their 
writers identified: John Lucas, Richard Sellyng,® and R. Stokys.® 
Others have left one or two pieces (now published) but have not them- 
selves been placed: Rate, William Huchen, H. Bowsper. And still other 
signed poems are known only to foragers in the flyleaves and margins of 
MSS—the poems still to be printed and their authors’ biographies made 
known: for example, Farnelay, W. Hichecoke, John Mydwyntyr, Im- 
pingham, Palden, Nicholas Wikes. Newton, therefore, is not an excep- 
tional case; and further research will no doubt identify these foregoing 
names as those of men similar to him, not clergymen or lawyers or school- 
masters, but simply “gentlemen.”” Newton is the only such poet known 
to me whose work is not mainly religious or didactic, and whose literary 
efforts are not confined to one or two specimens. For these reasons he is 
valuable; and he is valuable too for those occasions where he is seen at 
work, changing rhythms and rimes and vocabulary and leaving a record 
of his trial attempts at composition (as in Poems 11 and Iv). Nevertheless, 
the value of his poems is not so much intrinsic, as illustrative of the 
influence of the upper middle-class on literature, growing throughout 
the fifteenth century as that of the Church waned. 

Religious poems outnumber the secular in Middle English by three 
to one. This preponderance is even more impressive when the MSS are 
classified. There are many MSS with a series of short religious or didac- 
tic poems; but of formal secular lyrics, excluding those MSS associated 
with Charles d’Orleans and the mixed “omnibus”’ collections, there are 
less than half a dozen, such as this Capesthorne MS., Bodleian MS. 
Rawlinson C. 813 (S. C. 12653),57 and Cambridge University MS. Ff. 
1. 6.58 The Rawlinson MS. was written early in the sixteenth century, but 
the majority of its lyrics are medieval. Yet although many of these 
clearly resemble poems in the Capesthorne MS., their author need not 
necessarily have known the Newton texts. 

Undoubtedly by the end of the fifteenth century writers were using 
conventionalized clichés which were everybody’s property. Thus, “I 
take my leue ageyne my will” (xvi, 16) is used as the refrain of No. 35 
of the Rawlinson series, and it is also found as a refrain of a fourteenth 
century religious poem in the Vernon MS.* “ffor y wy] not change for old, 


4 See Wager, PQ, xv, 377-383. 

5 See Baugh in Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 
176-181. 

5 See Brown, MLN, tiv, 131-133. 

57 Ed. Padelford and Benham, Anglia, xxx1. 

58 [ will shortly issue a study of this MS. 

59 Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century (Oxford, 1924), pp. 134-136. 
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new” (xm, 3, 24) appears as “I wyll neuer change you for any other 
newe” (51, v. 52) and in two other lyrics in the Rawlinson MS. (1, v. 
9; 13, v. 31). Again, “Alas how shuld my hert be ly3t”’ (xv1, 7) is a stereo- 
typed lament, for it is the first line of an unpublished lyric in Peniarth 
MS. 26B, f. 107°: “‘Alas how schale my hert be lyght/Wyth dart of loue 
when hyt ys slayn.” The following doublets show the store of phrases 
from which Newton and the Rawlinson poet drew: 


farewele my myrth withoutyn myse (xv, 11) 
farewell my myrthe withowten mysse (35.26) 


I me recommend to you my gentil fere 

If it be likynge you to here 

of my wellfare bat is full thyn (1, 3, 5, 6) 

I recommende me to yow with harte and mynde 
of your welfare I desyre to here (3. 1, 2) 

Mi hond it qwakis to hold the penne (11, 41) 

My peyne I feele quake as I doo ytt wryte (26.33) 


as swet as ros on hill (xvi, 41) 
Swete as th: roose pat groeth on pe rysse (4.8) 


Just as Ryman frequently repeated favorite lines, so Newton uses lines 
more than once (as in x11, 3, 24). 

Throughout the fifteenth century the letter-form was growing in 
popularity; and Humfrey Newton set his pieces in this style. With the 
exception of v, vi, and xvi (Chaucer-Lydgate type of love adventure), 
and tv and xvi1 (although these too may be letters), all his poems are 
epistles—eleven of them. Acrostics too were fashionable, and five of 
Newton’s poems are acrostics (111, IV, VII-1x). So in his choice of subject 
matter, as well as in his use of stock lines, Newton once again shows him- 
self a typical product of the times. 


THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 


% James Ryman, one of the very few Franciscan writers in English in the 15th century, 
wrote 163 songs and carols, preserved in Camb. Univ. Lib. MS. Ee. 1. 12 (dated 1492). 
These “closet hymns” have been edited by Julius Zupitza in Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, UXxx1x (1892), 167-338, and, with some omissions, by 
Richard L. Greene, The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), passim. 

®! See Robbins, “Two Middle English Satiric Love Epistles,” in MLR, xxxvu, 415-421. 
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THE LIBER DE DICTIS PHILOSOPHORUM 
ANTIQUORUM AND COMMON PROVERBS 
IN GEORGE ASHBY’S POEMS 


By Curt F. BUHLER 


HE three poems associated with the name of George Ashby have 

been readily available to students of Middle English verse for the 
past half century in the edition prepared for the Early English Text 
Society by Mary Bateson.’ It does not appear, however, that any particu- 
lar inquiry has been undertaken as to the use Ashby made of possible 
sources. Indeed, in the case of his first poem (A Prisoner’s Reflections) 
such a study holds little promise of being very rewarding, as the poem 
is, to a considerable extent, frankly autobiographical. The Active Policy 
of a Prince, in turn, is a collection of moral commonplaces of a more 
than commonplace nature—doubtless the number of parallels to other 
poems of this genre would be most impressive, and perhaps equally 
tedious.? The Latin title of the third poem (Dicta & opiniones diversorum 
philosophorum)* suggests its own origin and Miss Bateson has correctly 
pointed out that this poem is based upon that Latin work which, in its 
English form, constitutes the first dated work to be printed in England— 
The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.‘ But a note on the extent and 
accuracy of Ashby’s use of this Latin treatise is still wanting. 


1 Extra Series txxvi (1899). The Prisoner’s Reflections was also printed by M. Forster, 
“George Ashby’s Trost in Gefangenschaft,” Anglia, xx (1898), 139-152, and by F. Holt- 
hausen, “Ashby-Studien,” Anglia, xtv (1921), 76-104. In this article Holthausen also of- 
fered emendations for Miss Bateson’s text of the Active Policy. 

2 Ashby seems to have borrowed liberally from other sources. Stanza 99 of the Active 
Policy was probably not written by him but simply incorporated in his poem; it also ap- 
pears as stanza 67 of the Court of Sapience and independently in Huntington MS. HM 144; 
consult my Sources of the Court of Sapience (Leipzig, 1932), p. 87, and my “Lydgate’s Horse, 
Sheep and Goose and Huntington MS. HM 144,” MLN, tv (1940), 563-569. 

3 Miss Bateson (p. vii) says of the De dictis that “‘There is evidence that these common- 
places had extraordinary popularity in the Middle Ages, but the true origin of this collec- 
tion of proverbs is still to seek.” The sources were discussed by Ezio Franceschini, “I! 
‘Liber philosophorum moralium antiquorum’,” Memorie della Reale Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, serie V1, vol. iii, fasc. v (1930), 354-399, and the text printed by the same writer 
in Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, xc¥* (1931-32), 393-597. For 
further details, see the Introduction to my Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers, EETS, 
Original Series 211 (1941). The title Liber de dictis philosophorum antiquorum is here used 
for the Latin text as suggested by Giuseppe Billanovich, ‘“‘La tradizione del ‘Liber de dictis 
philosophorum antiquorum’ e la cultura di Dante del Petrarca e del Boccaccio,” Studi 
Petrarcheschi, t (1948), reprint 15 pp. 

4 E. Gordon Duff, Fifteenth Century English Books (Bibliographical Soc., 1917), p. 34, 
no. 123, and Seymour de Ricci, A Census of Caxtons (Bibliographical Soc., 1909), no. 36. A 
facsimile edition was issued by William Blades in 1877 (London: Elliot Stock). 

5 The variant readings in the Latin text for stanzas 30, 98, 125, 148, and 179 indicate 
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As I have counted them,* there are 183 Latin quotations in Ashby’s 
Dicta philosophorum which are assigned to specific philosophers.’ Of this 
number,® 150 are correctly ascribed to the several philosophers according 
to the modern critical edition of the Liber de dictis philosophorum anti- 
quorum, and thirty-three (or eighteen per cent of the total) are attributed 
to sages other than those who fathered these sayings according to the 
original. Since the task of identifying Ashby’s Latin tags in the De dictis 
is a wearying and, at times, unrewarding one—and I have, perhaps, 
spent more time on the problem than is warranted by the intrinsic merit 
of the poem—it seems all the more necessary to give some form of per- 
manent record to the result of my investigations. Ashby, it is true, is 
more reliable in his ascriptions than many other writers of his own day® 
and more accurate than some of later periods,'® but this makes it even 
more desirable to identify those cases where he has taken liberties with 
his original. In the following list there are cited all those instances where 
Ashby has made new attributions; the first column contains the name of 
the philosopher according to Ashby’s stanza and the second column the 
name of the sage (together with page and line references) in Frances- 
chini’s standard edition: 





that Ashby’s MS must have been closely related to Franceschini’s MS. P (Paris, Bibl. Nat 
MS. Lat. 6652). 

6 A few stanzas have no Latin headings and several contain a number of quotations. 
Stanza 69 is attributed to Ovid but has no Latin text to identify it. 

7 I have been unable to find the direct Latin sources for two stanzas. In stanza 11 the 
“Honoranti fit honor” is attributed to Aristotle and may be some adaptation from the 
Nicomachean Ethics (1.3): oi 5¢ xaplevres xal wpaxrixol tiuqv. For the “Non potes reuocare 
quod dixisti nec quod fecisti; ergo prouideas ante tibi; hec Socrates” of stanza 162, compare 
Willi Haeckel, ““Das Sprichwort bei Chaucer,” Erlanger Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, 
11 (1890), no. 8, pp. 25 (nos. 81-82), 31 (no. 103) and 53 (‘Thing that is sayd”). See also 
the saying attributed to the Similitudes of Demophilus: “Deliberate long and maturely 
before you proceed to speak or act; for it will not be in your power to alter what has been 
said or done,” The Phenix; a Collection of Old and Rare Fragments (New York, 1835), 
p. 286, no. 5. For the original, see the text of Demophilus printed with the Enchiridium of 
Epictetus (Amsterdam: Wetstenius, 1750), p. 124: BovNevodyevos woAdG, Hee Exi 7d Eve, FH 
Tparreay. ob ye tas ttovolay dvaxadécacba Ta rpaxbevra, fh Nex érTa. 

5 There are eight extracts from the De dictis in Ashby’s Active Policy (viz.: stanzas 43, 
48, 51, 100, 114, 118, 119 and 121), all of which are correctly attributed. The Latin for 
stanza 94 is not assigned to any philosopher and is (apparently) not in the Liber. 

® See the introduction to the writer’s Dicts, pp. xvii—xviii, the “Fleurs de toutes vertus and 
Christine de Pisan’s L’Epitre d’Othéa,” PMLA, txt (1947), 32-44, and “New Manuscripts 
of The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers,” MLN, txi1 (1948), 26-30. 

10 Compare my article “A survival from the Middle Ages: William Baldwin’s Use of the 
Dictes and Sayings,” Speculum, xx, 76-80. 
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Ashby Liber 
Arcules (126)" Alter (571.6) 

« (127) “ (571.11) 
Aristotle (1) Pitagoras (430.3) 

rs (29) Hermes (411.8) 

, (32) Socrates (447.2) 

« (33) “ (448.29) 

bd (125) Alter (578.18) 
Asseron (77) Ptholomeus (534.15) 
Hermes (21) Sedechias (400.25) 

« (26) Tac (416.7) 

s 6H “ (415.17) 

°* : & “ (415 n. 5) 

« — (31) “ (416.1) 

« (4) Sedechias (400.19) 

« (59) « (399.21) 

« — (60) . (399.23) 

« (61) « (399.25) 

. ae " (400.4) 

“ (63) “ (400.9) 

. (64) . (400.11) 

« (65) « (400.16) 

« (66) ° (401.4) 

« (100) Amonius (560.3) 

« — (109) Sedechias (400.31) 

. (fe Tac (415.24) 

* @i® Sedechias (399.15) 
Homer (22?) [? Matthew xii.34]—see below 
Plato (3) Reply to Alexander (528.1)" 
Ptolemy (144) Alexander (531.17) 

« — (145)8 « £529.14) 


Salamon (87) 
Socrates (22°) 
Unspecified (67) 


It will be noticed in the above list that Hermes has fared particularly 
badly at the hands of Ashby." Indeed, of the forty-two quotations as- 


1 The Latin heading covers both stanzas. 
12 This is a reply to a query addressed by Alexander to Plato. It does not occur in the 
chapter on Plato but in that on Alexander. 


[? Ecclus. xxxii. 24]—see note 16 
Homerus (418.17) 
Alter (586.20) 


13 This is a modification of the Latin text; compare my Dicts, note to 220.5. 


14 Since so many proverbs are attributed to Hermes rather than to Sedechias as in the 
original, one may suppose either that Ashby’s source was defective at the beginning or that 
it had the wrong philosopher’s name on the first page. No such MS was, however, known 


to Franceschini. 
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cribed to him, eighteen (or forty-three per cent) are not really his; on the 
other hand, one passage (stanza 29) actually belongs to him though 
Ashby assigned it to Aristotle. Incidentally, it must here be pointed out 
that the blame for the various misattributions cannot be laid to Ashby’s 
careless disregard for the Latin headings or at the door of some inatten- 
tive professional scribe (if MS. Mm. IV. 42 of Cambridge University 
Library is not autograph),’ for not only is the Latin saying for stanza 
66 given to Hermes (instead of Sedechias) but the English text itself 
(line 462) identifies the author as “hermes, the noble, goode clerke.” 
In a number of instances, Ashby has augmented the actual extracts 
from the Latin De dictis by pertinent sayings drawn from other sources'*® 
—Biblical, pseudo-Classical, early medieval and popular. The Latin 
passage for stanza 22 is, in a way, characteristic of the author’s method 
of compilation. This heading consists of three sayings, the first of which 
is quite properly assigned to Logmon,"’ while the third is mistakenly 
given to Socrates instead of to Homer.'* The second dictum bears the 
note “hec Omerus”’ but it is certainly not present either in the Homer of 
the original or anywhere else in the De dictis. Ashby may have found this 
proverb (Et ex habundancia cordis os loquitur) in a number of places— 
in the Bible (Matthew xii. 34), in the Proverbiorum liber of Pseudo-Bede,'® 
or even as a marginal note in some MS of the Canterbury Tales.*© 
Again, the “‘Qualis Rex, talis populus” of stanza 57 is not found in the 
Latin source, though the rest of the passage is there (p. 484, ll. 1-3). 
This, however, is an adage which must have been very popular among 
Latin writers and which was certainly so with the French. In the Pro- 
verbes communs compiled by Jean de la Véprie (1495) and printed in 
Lyon in 1539, the saying occurs in no less than three forms,” viz.: “De 


16 The printed catalogue is not specific as to this; see Charles Hardwick and Henry Luard, 
A Catalogue of the Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge 1856-67), rv, 299-300, no. 2390. 

16 For the Latin tag of stanza 87 of the Dicta (“Fac omnia cum consilio”) and line 281 of 
the Active Policy, compare my article, ‘‘Wirk alle thyng by conseil,” in Speculum, xxiv 
(1949), 410-412. 

1 Franceschini (546.21): “Et dixit: qualis sit sensus ostendit eloquium; igitur que pro- 
feres investiga.” 

18 “Et dixit: os ostendit quod iacet in corde” (418.17). The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs (Oxford, 1935) cites Rivers’ translation of the Dictes as the first example (569 a 5). 

19 Migne, Pair. Lat., xc, 1095. 

20 Parson’s Tale, |. 627: “For after the habundance of the herte speketh the mouth ful 
ofte” (F. N. Robinson ed., Boston & New York, 1933, p. 294). The Proverbes communs 
(see next note) has: “De l’abondance du cueur la langue parle” (sig. B2"). 

*! Quoted from the reprint (Paris: Chez Silvestre, 1839). The work was first printed in 
the late fifteenth century; for the earlier editions, see Jacques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du 
libraire et de l’amateur de livres (Paris, 1860-64), 1v, 912-913. 
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tel seigneur telle mesnye’”’ (sig. B3), “Selon le seigneur est la mesnie” 
(sig. F1), and ‘‘Tel seigneur tel [sic] mesnye”’ (sig. F2).7!* 

For stanza 107 the proverb ‘‘Nimia familiaritas parit contemptum” 
although attributed to Plato is not, so far as the most careful scrutiny 
revealed, in the Latin text sometimes attributed to Giovanni da Pro- 
cida.” It is, however, a well-known commonplace variously assigned to 
Publilius Syrus* and Cato Uticensis™ and probably quite familiar to 
students of Chaucer and of the Lancelot of the Laik.** 

Finally, Ashby appends to the quotation from Socrates in stanza 138 
the words “‘& compescere lingwam est virtus prima.” This, again, does 
not belong to the original Latin De dictis but is found in the Disticha 
of Dionysius Cato as, for example, in the translation made by Benedict 
Burgh;?? 


Virtutem primam puta compescere linguam 
Truste wel also the first of vertues alle 
is to be stille and kepe thi tonge in mewe. |Morgan MS. 775, f. 294°} 


So much for the use George Ashby made of the thirteenth-century 
work known as the Liber de dictis philosophorum antiquorum.® One 


ta Compare also Ashby, Dicta, |. 504: “As the kyng is, suche bene al in his cure.” The 
Dits moraulx (Morgan MS. 771, f. 100”) has: “Selon seigneur mesgnie duite” and Scrope 
(Dicts, 142.33) renders this as: “After pe lord, pe meynye disportith.” 

2 See Remigio Sabbadini, “Il traduttore latino del Liber Philosophorum,” A#i del R. 
Istituto Veneto Sc. Lett. Arti, xc? (1932-33), 537-540. This attribution is disputed by 
Billanovich, of. cit. 

*8 Compare the translation by Robert Burrant attached to his Preceptes of Cato (London: 
Richard Grafton, 1545) quoted from the copy in the Pierpont Morgan Library (sig. G4’, 
no. 68): 

Such thynges as men haue by them dayly, 
Bee lytle estemed, and lytle set by. 

% This attribution may be found in Joseph Ritson, Spartan Manual (London, 1785), 
p. 16. 

% Tale of Melibee (Robinson ed., p. 220, 1. 1686): “Over-greet hoomlynesse engendreth 
dispreisynge.”” W. W. Skeat, Early English Proverbs (Oxford, 1910), no. 251, quotes ex- 
amples from Minsheu and Shakespeare. 

% EETS, OS 6 (1865), p. 50, ll. 1700-02: 

For, as the most philosephur can duclar, 
To mych to oyss familiaritee 
Contempnyng bryngith one to hie dugre. 

27 Also cited in the Book callid Caton (Westminster: Caxton, 1483, sig. c3¥] and twice 
translated by Chaucer (Manciple’s Tale, \l. 332-333, and Troilus, 11, 294). Burrant, op. 
cit., sig. E2, renders this as: 

The chiefe of all vertues is, thy tongue to represse. 
He is nexte vnto God, that wel can holde his peace. 

°8 Echoes of the Liber may even be found in Ashby’s Prisoner’s Reflections. Thus line 187 
reads: “Neuyr so mery but some heuynes,” which seems to be an adaptation of the line in 
Socrates (454.16): “non est sine dolore gaudium.” 
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may now consider the presence of common proverbs in his verse. George 
L. Apperson (English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, London, 1929) 
has printed a number of citations from Ashby but other authorities 
have not utilized these poems so fully as might be expected.?® We may 
note ten characteristic examples in the order in which they occur in 
Ashby’s poems, together with such similar sayings or parallels as may be 
considered germane. 
Dicta philosophorum 


1. 426. For of a litle sparkel a grete fyre / Comyth. 
Richard Hill’s Commonplace-Book (p. 130, no. 15) :*° 
Of a lytill sparkyll, commeth a gret fyre. 
De modica magnus scintilla nascitur ignis. 
Burgh’s Cato (Morgan MS. 775, f. 303¥): 
Of brondes smale be made these fires grete. 
Ashby cited by Apperson, p. 593. 


1. 488. Of al thinges the tonge bevith the belle. 
Compare The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935), 
p. 498: “To bear the bell.” 


Il. 489-490. The tonge breketh boon, thaugh he be tendre, 
And shethe many men thaugh he be slendre. 
Richard Hill’s Commonplace-Book (p. 132, no. 35): 
Tonge breketh bon / wher bon he hathe non. 
Ossa terit glossa, tamen in se non habet ossa. 
John Heywood, Epigrammes vpon the Prouerbes (no. 187) :** 
Toung breaketh bone, and bone it hath none. 
Ashby cited by Apperson, p. 638 (11); cf. Oxf. Dict. Eng. Prov., 
552 b 2. 


ll. 545-546. It is a comon sawe, he that doth wele, 
Shal haue it by goode lawe, Reason & skyle. 
Compare “Do well and have well’”—Apperson, p. 155 (16), and Oxf. 
Dict. Eng. Prov., 86 b 10. A possible parallel may be seen in Cicero, 
Tulle of olde age (Westminster: Caxton, 1481) :* 


*® Ashby is occasionally cited by the Oxf. Dict. Eng. Prov. For example, his line 408 of 
the Active Policy is the first entry under “There is falsehood in fellowship” (p. 477). It is my 
pleasant duty to thank Professor Bartlett J. Whiting for pointing out to me the quotations 
in Apperson’s work. 

8° Roman Dyboski, Songs, Carols, and other Miscellaneous Poems, from the Balliol MS 354 
(EETS, ES CI, 1908). 

5! Quoted from the edition of his Workes (London: Felix Kingston, 1598-PML 6398), 
sig. P1v, the proverb being there cited in three different forms. It is also to be found in his 
Dialogue, part 2, sig. G3, as: “Tongue breaketh bone, it selfe hauing none (quoth I).” 

® This extract is taken from the Morgan copy (PML 682), sig. c2’. The Latin text reads 
(Leyden: Elzevir, 1643, p. 154): “Non enim viribus, aut velocitatibus, aut celeritate cor- 
poris res magnae geruntur, sed consilio, auctoritate, sententia.”” Compare, also, Chaucer’s 
Tale of Melibee, |. 1164. 
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For the grete thynges of charge be not made by strengthis of bodye 
nor by delyuernes and plyantnesse neithir by lyghtnesse of body / 
but they ben made by counseill by auctorite experience and by 
ordenauncys of grete witt & hygh discression.’ 


1. 561. A Freende is knowen in necessite. 
Pseudo-Bede, Proverbiorum liber (Migne, Patr. Lat., xc, 1091): 
Amicus in necessitate probatur. 
Proverbes communs (sign. A3): 
Au besoing voit on I’ami. 
Ashby cited by Apperson, pp. 237-238 (6); cf. Oxf. Dict. Eng. Prov., 
10 b 7. 


1. 1105. So of goode begynnyng is goode endyng. 
Richard Hill’s Commonplace-Book (p. 129, no. 42): 
A good beginning makith a good endinge. 
John Heywood, Epigrammes vpon the Prouerbes: 
Of a good beginning, there commeth a good end [no. 141]. 
Of a hard beginning, comth a good ending [no. 21]. 
Cf. Apperson, p. 257, and Oxf. Dict. Eng. Prov., 11 b 6. 


Active Policy of a Prince 


1. 338. Yeuethe no light credence to every tale. 

Cato, Paruus Cato et Magnus, [Westminster: Caxton, 1477]:* 
Noli tu quedam referenti credere semper 
Exigua est tribuenda fides quia multi multa loquuntur. 

Beleue pu not lightly in euery wightis sawe. 

Book callid Caton, [Westminster Caxton, 1483]:* Caxton’s commen- 
tary adds to the original: “Therfore saith Esope that men ought 
not to byleue alweye al the wordes that men heren saye / For he 
is for a fole reputed and holden that byleueth the wordes of a 
mycheaunte lyar.” 

Cf. Apperson, p. 36. 


1, 345. Delay no thyng to be doon bi reason. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibee (1. 1794) * 
“Ther is an old proverbe,’”’ quod she, “‘seith that the goodnesse 
that thou mayst do this day, do it, / and abide nat ne delaye it 
nat til to-morwe.” 
Cp. Ashby, Dicta philosophorum (1. 541): 
Therfore, for to do wele, make no delay. 


33 Cited from the facsimile edition (1906) of the unique copy of the first edition (Duff 76) 
in the University Library, Cambridge, f. 16. 

* Morgan 690, sig. f4. 

% See also Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, Prologue (text F), ll. 451-452 (Robinson 
ed., p. 580): 


For whoso yeveth a yifte, or dooth a grace, 
Do it by tyme, his thank ys wel the more. 
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1, 514. Poverte departithe felaship. 
Richard Hill’s Commonplace-Book (p. 129, no. 44): 
Powerte partith felishipe. 
John Heywood, Epigrammes vpon the Prouerbes (no. 249): 
Pouertie parteth fellowship. 
Ashby cited by Apperson, p. 509; cf. Oxf. Dict. Eng. Prov., 361 b 2. 


]. 615. Aftur the oolde dogge the yonge whelpe barkes. 
Cited by Apperson, p. 158 (19); apparently a variant of Oxf. Dict. 
Eng. Prov., 54 b 6: “As the old cock crows, so crows the young.” 
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KAHERDIN AND THE ENCHANTED PILLOW: AN 
EPISODE IN THE TRISTAN LEGEND 


By HELAINE NEWSTEAD 


HE medieval redactors of the Tristan legend must have been no 

less puzzled than its modern critics by the inconsistent versions of 
Kaherdin’s humiliating experience as a lover of Isolt’s maid. Was her 
name Brangain or Camille? Did she persist in remaining chaste or did 
she finally yield to her suitor? What was Isolt’s réle in the affair? And 
how long did the adventure last? The two sources which preserve this 
amusing tale for us—Eilhart and Thomas—answer these and other 
questions in different, even contradictory, ways. 

According to Thomas,' Kaherdin, brother of Tristan’s wife, is so en- 
raptured by the statue of Brangain in the Hall of Images that he eagerly 
accompanies Tristan on a clandestine visit to Isolt to see the lovely 
original: 

E vunt s’ent dreit vers Engleterre 

Ysolt veeir e Brengien querre, 

Ker Kaerdin veeir la volt 

E Tristran volt veeir Ysolt. [vss. 1197-1200] 


He beholds her first in the royal cavalcade, which overwhelms him as a 
spectacle of beauty and richness. Kaherdin succeeds in conveying the 
news of Tristan’s arrival to Isolt, who feigns illness to deceive Mark and 
arranges to meet Tristan secretly in a lodging in the woods. Tristan 
spends the night with her, and Kaherdin prepares to enjoy the love of 
Brangain, who had looked with favor upon him in the cortége and whom 
he had ardently embraced on his arrival. But as soon as they are in bed, 
Brangain places beneath his head a magic pillow which instantly plunges 
him into deep slumber. Next morning when he awakes he realizes that 
some sorcery must have been practiced, but he conceals his chagrin and 
all four spend the day gaily. The second night, the trick is repeated. On 
the third night, however, Isolt is unwilling to continue the humiliation of 
Kaherdin and persuades Brangain to yield to him.? 

In Eilhart, the heroine of this episode is not Brangain but a hitherto 
unmentioned attendant of the queen named Camille.* The two knights 

' Le Roman de Tristan, ed. J Bédier (Paris, 1902-05), 1, 332-340. 

? Cf. ibid., 1, 340, n. 4, and vss. 1309 ff. 

3 Eilhart von Oberge, [T,ristrant], ed. F. Lichtenstein (Strassburg, 1877), vss. 6402-6803. 
Eilhart’s German form is Gyméle, but the French form Camille is attested by MS. 103 of 


the Prose Tristan, in Thomas, ed. Bédier, 11, 376-378. Eilhart’s form for Kaherdin is Ke- 
henis. 
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undertake the journey to Cornwall to prove Tristan’s boast about the 
beauty of Isolt and her devotion to him. Kaherdin sees Camille in the 
royal procession and mistakes her for the queen because of her beauty. 
Next comes Brangain, who is still more lovely, and finally Isolt herself, 
eclipsing all the rest. Later at the rendezvous arranged by Isolt for her 
lover, Camille scornfully rebuffs Kaherdin’s amorous overtures. That 
night, however, the queen offers Kaherdin either Brangain or Camille as 
a companion for his bed. He chooses Camille, but she secretly appeals to 
the queen to allow her to preserve her honor. Isolt gives her a magic pillow 
that cures her own sleeplessness during Tristan’s absence and tells her to 
put Kaherdin to sleep with it. 


Daz kussen daz was s6 getan: 

sweme ez underz houbet quam, 

der slif nacht unde tag 

daz he nichtis mé geplag, 

im worde den daz kussen enzogin. [vss. 6757-61] 


As soon as Camille places the pillow under Kaherdin’s head, he falls into 
a sleep that lasts until morning. He endures bitter shame and humilia- 
tion under the unkind taunts of the ladies. That same day he departs 
with Tristan without telling him of his misadventure. 

The discrepancies in the two accounts are obvious; all critics of the 
episode have commented upon them, though with varying interpreta- 
tions.‘ The most striking difference is the attitude of Isolt’s handmaid 
towards her suitor. In Eilhart she is uncompromisingly hostile, and the 
adventure ends in complete failure for Kaherdin. Brangain’s attitude in 
Thomas, on the other hand, is more playful. She encourages his attentions 
at first by accepting his ardent embraces, but on her own initiative tricks 
him twice with the magic pillow. The incident ends satisfactorily for 
Kaherdin when Isolt persuades Brangain to yield. Any attempt to derive 
one version from the other creates more problems than it solves. Yet, 
despite the differences in tone and substance, the two versions agree in 
these basic elements: (1) Kaherdin seeks the love of Isolt’s maid; (2) 
she frustrates his desires by putting him to sleep with the aid of a magic 
pillow. A consideration of these two features may provide some clues to 
the antecedent literary history of the episode. 

The amour between Kaherdin and Isolt’s maid can be traced back to 


‘ See, e.g., Thomas, 1, 336 ff., 11, 270 ff.; Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Lon- 
don-Frankfurt, 1913), 1, 121 ff., 211 ff.; W. Golther, Tristan und Isolde (Leipzig, 1907), p. 
80; J. Kelemina, Geschichte der Tristansage (Vienna, 1923), pp. 80 f.; L. E. Winfrey, MP, 
Xxv (1928), 257-267. 
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the Welsh stage of the legend. In the Welsh Ystoria Trystan,’ Kae Hir 
(Kae the Tall) loves Esyllt’s handmaid, Golwg Hafddydd (Visage of a 
Summer’s Day). When he brings Esyllt news of Trystan’s escape, she 
replies: 
Esyllt: Noble Kae, if thou unfold 
Naught but truth in what thou’st told, 
Thou shalt win a maid of gold. 
Kae Hir: For my tidings I require 
No maid of gold or other hire; 
Golwg Hafddydd I desire. 
Esyllt: If the tidings I may trow 
Which the mouth has uttered, thou 
Shalt have Golwg Hafddydd now.® 


Though the tale does not reveal whether or not he actually obtained her, 
there are important correspondences with Thomas and Eilhart. Just as 
Kae Hir brings Esyllt a message about her lover, so in Thomas’s version 
Kaherdin conveys news to Isolt about Tristan: “elle comprend que 
l’étranger est un messager de Tristan.’’”? Again, as in the Welsh text, 
Isolt, according to Eilhart, offers Kaherdin his choice of her attendant 
for Tristan’s sake: 


ich wil ach zu nacht lien 

eine behegeliche amien 

dorch Tristrandes willen. 

Brangénen nemet stille 

adir Gymélen 

von der Schitriéle; 

sweder tich liber si, 

die heizzet dch hint legin bi. [vss. 6711-18] 


In Thomas’s version, Brangain passionately denounces Isolt later for 
persuading her to yield to Kaherdin’s advances. 

Although the late Gertrude Schoepperle pointed out many examples in 
medieval narratives of a maid bestowed by a lady upon her lover’s 
companion,® the remarkable likeness of the names Kae Hir and Kaher- 


5 Ifor Williams, ed. Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, v (1930), 115-129; a frag- 
mentary version, ed. E. D. Jones, ibid., x111 (1948), 25 f. (a reference I owe to the kindness 
of Professor John J. Parry); a complete version, ed. and trans. T. P. Cross, SP, xvut (1920), 
93 ff.; trans. R. S. Loomis, in Thomas of Britain, The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt (New 
York, 1931), pp. xiii ff. 

6 Loomis’ translation, op. cit., p. xv. 71, 338. 

® Vss. 1309 ff. Brangain’s indignation springs from her belief that Isolt had persuaded 
her to yield to a coward. She would have raised no objections, apparently, if she had be- 
lieved otherwise. 

® Tristan and Isolt, 1, 254-256. 
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din’® makes it clear that the parallel between the Welsh text and the 
Tristan romances can hardly be fortuitous. In fact, if the offering of a 
maid to the lover’s companion was as commonplace a gesture of courtesy 
as Miss Schoepperle’s illustrations seem to indicate, the familiarity of the 
incident in literature, if not in actuality, may well explain why it was pre- 
served virtually unchanged. 

Even though the earliest extant MS of the Ystoria Trystan dates from 
the middle of the sixteenth century, there is no valid reason to doubt that 
the tale contains some genuine early tradition." Roger S. Loomis has 
pointed out ten cogent parallels between the Ystoria Trystan and the 
Irish Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne, a relationship noted also by T. 
Gwynn Jones and Ifor Williams."* Now, as Miss Schoepperle proved," 
the Tristan legend was profoundly influenced by the story of Diarmaid 
and Grainne in a number of important episodes, including some which 
are not represented in the Welsh text. Nor can the resemblances between 
the Ystoria and the Irish tale be attributed to borrowing from the French 
romances, because the French versions lack several of the features pres- 
ent in both the Irish and the Welsh. Since Kae Hir appears as lover and 
messenger in that part of the Ystoria Trystan which is unmistakably 
modeled upon the plot of Diarmaid and Grainne, it is likely that the 
story of his amour with Esyllt’s maid was attached to the Tristan legend 
in Wales before it was transmitted to the Bretons and from them to the 
French romancers."* 

Whether or not the name Golwg Hafddydd was traditional or whether 
it ever reached the continental redactors seems impossible to determine. 
That name, though undoubtedly mellifluous and poetic in the Welsh 
language, was nevertheless certain to be replaced by a form easier to 
manipulate in French octosyllabic couplets. In the version that reached 


10 The name Kaherdin seems to be best explained by the assimilation of the Welsh Kae 
Hir to a name with the common Turkish ending -din: Loomis, Romania, L111 (1927), 92 f.; 
D. Scheludko, ZRP, xi (1922), 482. The Turkish name Takieddin, e.g., appears in West- 
ern sources as Kahadin or Kahedin: Jtinerarium Regis Ricardi, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series 
(London, 1864), 1, 222, 211, 272; Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, 
ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series (London, 1867), 1, 190. Cf. also the name Noradin (the Turkish 
Nureddin) in Yoain, v. 596; on this form see W. A. Nitze, Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. 
Philol., xxvii (1949), 285, n. 15. 

" The extreme skepticism of Loth, RC, xxxrv (1913), 365 ff., seems hardly justified; cf. 
also J. van Dam, Neophilologus, xv (1929-30), 22. The soundest analysis of the text is 
that by Ifor Williams, Lectures on Early Welsh Poetry (Dublin, 1944), pp. 18-23. 

12 Loomis, Romania, i111, 92 ff.; Jones, Aberystwyth Studies, vi11 (1927), 62; Williams, op. 
cit., p. 18. 

Tristan and Isolt, 11, 391 ff. 

“On the transmission of the legend see Loomis, Romania, tim, 82-102; MP, xxx 
(1936), 225 ff.; Thomas, 11, 105 ff. 
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Thomas, the problem is solved by attributing the love affair with Kaher- 
din to the more famous attendant of Isolt, Brangain. But how did Camille 


enter the story? Her sudden introduction at a late point in Eilhart’s nar- 


rative, the awkward presence of Brangain on the occasion of Kaherdin’s 
visit, and finally the drastic solution of the difficulty by the announce- 
ment of Brangain’s death (vss. 7560-78) to account for her disappearance 
from the story—all betray the embarrassment of a redactor working with 
incompletely assimilated material. Eilhart himself was not responsible for 
the introduction of this new character, for the appearance of Camille 
as Isolt’s confidante in the Folie episode in MS. 103 of the Prose Tristan" 
must mean that she figured in Eilhart’s French source. 

Lewis E. Winfrey has advanced the plausible suggestion, first offered 
by William A. Nitze, that Eilhart’s Camille is indebted to the Camille in 
the Eneas."7 The names, of course, are identical, and the warrior maiden 
in the Eneas is said to be indifferent to love: 


ne ja la nuit nus hom n’entrast 
dedanz la chanbre ou ele estoit.'® 


She appears in a procession of other warriors, where she attracts atten- 
tion because of her beauty and her sex. But there the resemblance ends. 
The Camille of the Eneas is interested only in war: 


el fu toz tans norrie au guerre 
et molt ama chevalerie 
et maintint la tote sa vie. [vss. 3958-60] 


She is slain in battle and is given a warrior’s splendid funeral.'® Despite 
the decorative embellishment of the story in the Eneas, the whole tradi- 


4 In Heinrich von Freiberg’s continuation of Gottfried (ed. A. Bernt [Halle, 1906], vss. 
4918-20), Brangain is even in the same room. Camille, after putting her would-be lover to 
sleep, retires chastely to Brangain’s bed. 

16 Thomas, 11, 376-378. In the other versions of this episode, Brangain is Isolt’s attend- 
ant. In Eilhart, vss. 8725 ff., no attendant is mentioned in the incident. 

11 Winfrey, MP, xxv, 257-267; Abstracts of Treses, Univ. of Chicago, Humanistic Series, 
Iv (1925-26), 279-283; Nitze, JEGP, x11 (1914), 448. 

18 Eneas, ed. J. J. Salverda de Grave (Paris, 1925), 1, vss. 3977 f. The romance is dated 
usually between 1155 and 1160, though there is considerable uncertainty. Cf. Eneas, 1, 
xix f.; Urban T. Holmes, A History of Old French Literature (New York, 1938), p. 138; 
E. Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois du moyen Age (Paris, 
1913), pp. 410, 169 ff.; E. Hoepfiner, Archivum romanicum, xv (1931), 248 ff., xv1 (1932), 
162 ff.; E. Fredrick, PMLA, t (1935), 984 ff. (who argues for a date near 1150). 

19 On the bier her head reposes upon a pillow made with the feathers of the “‘calades,” a 
fabulous bird that can reveal the outcome of illness (vss. 7459 ff.; cf. m1, 135 n.). Winfrey 
(MP, xxv, 265) suggests this pillow as a parallel to the sleep pillow in the Tristan romances, 
but there is actually no resemblance in nature or function. Nor can Tarcon really be con- 
sidered a suitor when he coarsely insults Camille on the battlefield (vss. 7073 ff.): 
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tion of the Virgilian Camille is adequately summed up in Dante’s words 
(Inferno, 1, 36): 

... mori la vergine Cammilla, 

Eurialo, e Turno, e Niso, di ferute. 


Although this military maiden and Isolt’s Camille have little in common, 
still the Eneas may have been the source of the name by making it 
familiar enough to be used by other romancers as a convenient substitute 
for an outlandish or inscrutable form that looked or sounded like it. 
But the Eneas itself suggests no reason for the association of the name 
with the ruse of the enchanted pillow. In fact, unless the story was al- 
ready attached to the name, it is difficult to explain the appearance of 
Camille in a situation so foreign to her military nature. 

Since neither the Ystoria Trystan nor the Eneas furnishes a parallel to 
the story of Camille and the magic pillow, let us look elsewhere. In a 
highly composite story in the Vulgate Lancelot, we read of an accom- 
plished enchantress named Camille,?° whom Arthur loves passionately 
though she is the sister of the enemy king in his war with the Saxons. She 
invites him to prove his love by spending the night with her in her tower. 
Overjoyed, Arthur secretly prepares to cross the battle lines, accom- 
panied by Guerrehes, his nephew, to whom he has confided his plan. They 
are admitted to the castle, welcomed by the iady, and disarmed: 

Et guerrehes voit vne damoisele moult bele. li rois se couche en .j. moult biau lit 
auoec samie. & guerrehes iut auoec la bele damoisele en vn autre lit. Et quant 
li rois ot ieu auoec samie vne grant piece & fait de li sa volente. si vienent laiens 
cheualiers plus de .xl. tot arme. & tienent les espees nues. si ourent luis de la cam- 
bre tot a force. Et li rois saut sus si com il puet. car il nauoit ses braies & cort a 
sespee quil se voloit desfendre. Et il aportent plente de candeilles ardans si i voit 
on moult cler. Et il dient quil ne se desfende mie. & il non fait. [Sommer, m1, 410] 


So, in this ignominious plight Arthur and Guerrehes surrender and are 
imprisoned. The guileful Camille imprisons other knights in different 





“Dame,” fait il, “qui estes vos, Venistes ¢a por vos mostrer? 
qui ci vos anbatez sor nos? Ge ne vos voil pas acheter; 

Nos chevaliers vos voi abatre. portant blanche vos voi et bloie; 
Feme ne se doit pas combatre, quatres deniers ai ci de Troie, 

se par nuit non tot an gisant; qui sont molt bon de fin or tuit; 
la puet fere home recreant; caus vos donrai por mon deduit 
mais ja prodom o les escuz une piece mener 0 vos; 

par feme ne sera vencuz. ge n’en serai ja trop jalos, 


LON TT a baillerai vos as escuiers.” 


® The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. O. Sommer (Washington, 
1908-16), m1, 409 f., 426 f. The variant forms of the name are Ganille, Caville, Carville, 
Kanelle, Carnyle (ibid., Index, s.v. Camille). For discussion of the story see L. A. Paton, 
Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), pp. 97 ff. 
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ways, and protects her own forces by enchantment: “‘il ni auoit fremure 
fors de lair” (Sommer, m1, 414). Finally, however, Lancelot releases the 
prisoners, and Camille leaps from the rock in despair when her books of 
magic are destroyed. 

This story, of course, is very different from Kaherdin’s adventure, but 
in it Camille is associated with the motif of the lover’s companion re- 
warded with the lady’s maid, although here she is the lady rather than 
the attendant. There is no hint of the magic pillow either; yet the ad- 
venture turns out to be as humiliating for the amorous lovers as Kaher- 
din’s experience was for him. The undignified spectacle of King Arthur 
leaping out of bed without even “‘ses braies,” looking for his sword, and 
surrendering meekly without a struggle was doubtless intended to evoke 
the same kind of response as Kaherdin’s sudden slumber just when he 
was most confident of enjoying the embraces of his beloved.”' The differ- 
ences are too great and the resemblances too slight to permit us to attach 
much importance to this story as a parallel to the Tristan episode. Yet it 
is worth noting that the Lancelot presents us with a Camille who uses 
sorcery, who is a principal figure in a clandestine tryst involving a lady’s 
attendant bestowed upon the lover’s companion, and who plays an em- 
barrassing trick upon her unsuspecting lover that ends in his humiliation 
and disgrace. This enchantress is clearly worth further investigation. 

The English Arthour and Merlin remarks of her: 

Of wichecraft & vilainie 

& eke of nigramancie 

Of pis warld sche coupe mast, 
Wip outen Arthours suster a bast: 
Morgein, for sobe, was hir name, 
& wip outen Niniame, 

pat wip her queint gin 

Bigiled pe gode clerk Merlin.” 


*1 The story of Camille in the Lancelot shows the influence of another narrative pattern 
of Celtic origin. The love tryst interrupted by armed knights, among whom is the lady’s 
gigantic brother (Sommer, 1, 422), and the presence of bright lights, all form part of a 
widespread Arthurian tradition deriving ultimately from the Irish story of Cuchulainn’s 
visit to Curoi’s fortress. For other Arthurian versions of this theme, see Loomis, PMLA, 
XLvu11 (1933), 1000 ff., esp. 1022 f. But in this story the hero bravely repulses the attack 
by the armed knights, and the motif of the lover’s companion and the lady’s maid is lack- 
ing. In the Arthurian variants of the Irish story the hero is not presented as a ridiculous or 
cowardly figure, as he is in the Camille stories. 

3 EF. Kélbing ed. (Leipzig, 1890), vss. 4441 ff. The romance was composed between 1250 
and 1300 (J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English [New Haven, 1926], 
p. 41). For the sake of intelligibility I have adopted Kélbing’s corrections of two obvious 
scribal errors in the quoted passage, pointed out in his notes (p. 417). 
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The three enchantresses are also grouped together in the Vulgate Merlin, 
the English prose Merlin, and the Dutch Merlijn,* and the linking is 
understandable since similar stories are related of them. Each one is said 
to have built for her victims an enchanted prison enclosed by a wall of 
air.* Morgain and Camille both display hostility to Arthur, and both 
imprison their rivals.* Both Morgain and Niniane learned the magic 
arts from Merlin, and both deceived him in similar ways to avoid granting 
him their love.” Tradition does not record who instructed the enchantress 
Camille, but the famous story of Niniane’s “queint gin” to beguile 
Merlin brings us appreciably nearer to the episode preserved in the 
Tristan romances: 


According to the Vulgate Merlin,” Merlin becomes enamored of the maiden 
Niniane, whom he meets by a fountain in the forest. After a display of his magic 
powers, she asks him to teach her necromancy, promising to become his amie 
after he has taught her all she wishes to know. He agrees and gives her the first 
lesson. On his next visit, Niniane persuades him to teach her how to put a per- 
son to sleep by magic. He does so with misgivings, and “li aprinst .iij. nons quele 
escrist. & toutes les fois que il uoldroit a lui gesir si estoient de si grant force ke ia 
tant ke ele les eust sor li ni peust nus homs habiter carnelment” (Sommer, 1, 
280). On his third visit she welcomes him warmly and “iurent ensamble en .j. lit. 


% MS. B.N. 9123 (Sommer, 11, 131 n.) reads: “ . . . parlenchantement dont carnile sauoit 
tant onques nule femme nen sot tant fors que morgain la suer le roy artus. et viuiane que 
merlins ama tant quil li aprist toutes les merueiles dou monde que li contes uous deui- 
sera....” Cf. also The Romance of Merlin, ed. H. B. Wheatley (London, 1865-99), 1, 
185; Jacob van Maerlant, Merlijn, ed. J. van Vioten (Leiden, 1880), vss. 16079 ff. 

* Sommer, 111, 414 f.; rv, 117-183 (Morgain’s Val sanz Retor); 11, 451 f., 461 (Merlin’s 
imprisonment). See also Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 82-84, 208 f. Niniane and Morgain 
are also confused in the Joie de la Cort episode in Erec: R. S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition 
and Chrétien de Troyes (New York, 1949), ch. xxv. 

% Sommer, Iv, 117; m1, 426. In the Estoire del Saint Graal (ibid., 1, 207 ff.) there is a 
Camille who seems to be modeled upon Morgain. She discovers the hero in wretched plight, 
arranges for his healing, and later bestows upon him “‘boines armes & boin cheual”’ (ibid., 
p. 275). These are all stock traditions about Morgain: Loomis, Speculum, xx (1945), 
185-197; H. Newstead, PMLA, txu (1948), 819 ff. 

* Merlin, ed. G. Paris, J. Ulrich (Paris, 1886), 1, 266. This text, the Huth Merlin, relates 
how Morgain, impressed by Merlin’s enchantments, uades him to teach her necro- 
mancy in return for her love. When she learns enough to satisfy her, she banishes him with- 
out performing her part of the bargain, “et li dist que elle le feroit honnir se repairoit plus 
entour li. Il en ot duel moult grant.” Whether, as Miss Paton believes (Fairy Mythology, 
p. 226 n.), this account is due to the influence of the story of Niniane, it supports the 
statement in Arthour and Merlin by showing how easily one enchantress absorbed stories 
originally attached to another. 

* Sommer, 11, 206-213, 280, 421, 450-452. For discussion of this version and others see 
Paton, pp. 204-227, and E. Brugger’s series of learned articles in ZFSL, xx1x-xxxv 
(1905-09). 
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Mais tant sauoit ele de ses afaires quant ele sauoit quil auoit uolente de iesir od 
lui ele auoit enchante & coniure .j. orellier quele li metoit entre ses bras & lors 
sendormoit merlins” (Sommer, 1, 421).?* Finally, she induces him to tell her how 
to imprison a man “sans tour & sans mur & sans fer par enchantement” (Som- 
mer, 11, 451), and though he knows her intention, he reveals the secret to her. One 
day in the forest of Broceliande, as he rests in the shadow of a white-thorn in 
flower, she casts him into a magic sleep and imprisons him in a tower which she 
constructs by enchantment. 


This story provides a counterpart to Eilhart’s account of Camille. 
Niniane, like Camille, preserves herself from the amorous advances of 
an unwelcome suitor by using an enchanted pillow to put him to sleep 
as he lies beside her. Like Camille, too, she is jealous of her virginity.” 
On the other hand, Niniane resembles the enchantress Camille in the 
Vulgate Lancelot, if not in these respects, at least in the imprisonment of 
her would-be lover in a tower enclosed by magic. The two most danger- 
ous weapons of necromancy, according to the story of Merlin and Niniane, 
are the power to produce a magic sleep and the power to construct a 
magic prison. Niniane exercises all her blandishments to acquire these 
two arts. It is surely not without significance that the first—in the specific 
form of the sleep-producing magic pillow—should be attached to Camille 
in Eilhart’s Tristrant, and that the other—the magic prison—should be 
attached to the enchantress Camille in the Lancelot. In view of the fa- 
cility with which enchantresses and other unearthly ladies interchange 
attributes in medieval romance,* it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the story of the magic pillow may once have been related of the enchan- 
tress Camille as it was of Niniane, and that, as a separate conte about 
Camille, it may have been absorbed into the Tristan legend. 

Niniane herself, as Loomis has shown, owes much to the Welsh fay 
Riannon,*' The printed Merlin of 1528 explains that Nymanne (Niniane) 
“est ung nom de caldee qui est a dire en francois rien nen feraye.’’ Since 
the Welsh form Riannon would sound to French ears like “rien nen,” 
the most plausible explanation for this otherwise unintelligible statement 
is that it represents an attempt to interpret the name Riannon. Niniane, 
with its numerous variants, is thus probably a scribal corruption of a 
form like “Rianon.” 


%8 The fact that the pillow is said to be placed in his arms instead of under his head is 
an insignificant alteration of the basic tradition. This is clearly the same kind of sleep- 
inducing pillow as the others. 

29 Cf. the parallel account in the Vulgate Lancelot (Sommer, 111, 21).The pillow is missing 
here, but Niniane uses the other device of inscribing words upon her body “‘que ia tant 
com il i fussent ne la peust nus hons despucheler ne iesir a lui carnelment.” 

% Cf. Newstead, PMLA, tx, 826; Loomis, Arthurian Tradition, ch. xxv. 

31 PMLA, xtv (1930), 438-441; Arthurian Tradition, ch. xiv. 

* Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 245. For a similar etymology from “the Chaldean,” see 
Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939), pp. 89 ff. 
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Loomis has also demonstrated that the arrival of Niniane at Arthur’s 
court as it is related in the Huth Merlin® closely parallels the appearance 
of Riannon to Pwyll in the Mabinogi of Pwyll, the first of the Four 
Branches.™ In the light of this evidence for a traditional connection of 
Niniane and Riannon, it is interesting to observe that later in the same 
story Riannon, like Niniane, bound by a promise to accept an unwel- 
come suitor, outwits him by magical means, imprisons him, and humili- 
ates him.® 


Pwyll rashly promises Riannen to a stranger, who asks for a boon at their wed- 
ding feast. The stranger, it turns out, is Gwawl, a rejected suitor. After rebuking 
Pwyll for his folly, Riannon tells him to deliver her a year hence to Gwaw!l at a 
similar feast and adds, “Et je ferai qu’il ne m’aura jamais.’’ At the appointed time 
Gwaw/l claims her. Riannon, however, has given Pwyll a magic bag, and following 
her instructions, he succeeds in tying up Gwaw/l in it. Then his men seize the cap- 
tive’s followers and “‘l’exposérent lui-méme dans sa propre prison.” Each one 
strikes a blow upon the bag, initiating a strange game generally called Badger in 
the Bag. Finally this sport is halted by the protests of the victim and Riannon’s 
father that such treatment is too shameful for a man of Gwawl’s rank. 


At first glance there seems little in this fantastic story that resembles 
Niniane’s beguilement of Merlin; yet closer scrutiny reveals the follow- 
ing points of resemblance: 


1. Both Riannon and Niniane are bound by a promise to an unwelcome suitor. 
Niniane promises to be Merlin’s amie in exchange for his instruction (Sommer, 1, 
210). Riannon is bound not only by Pwyll’s rash promise at the wedding feast, 
but also by an earlier betrothal.* 

2. Both Riannon and Niniane obtain a postponement when the suitor de- 
mands fulfilment of the promise. Riannon says, “Pour ce qui me concerne, je lui 
fixerai un délai d’un an, a partir de ce soir, pour coucher avec moi.” When Merlin 
demands some guarantee of Niniane’s love, she asks: “Quel seurte voles vous que 
ie vous en face. deuises & ie le vous ferai. ie voeil fait il que vous me fianchies que 
vostre amor soit moie & vous auoeques por faire quantques il me plaira quant iou 
uoldra. & la pucele pense vn poi & puis dist sire si ferai iou par tel couent que 
apres chou que vous maures aprins toutes les coses que ie vous demanderai & que 
ien saurai ouurer” (Sommer, 11, 211). 

3. Neither Riannon nor Niniane has any intention of keeping the promise. 

4. On the return of the suitor some time later, each is apparently ready to 
yield. The nuptial feast is prepared for Riannon and Gwawl. Niniane, after din- 
ing with Merlin, shares her bed with him. 

5. On this occasion the suitor is deceived by a magic ruse. Riannon uses a 
magic bag that renders him helpless. Niniane uses a sleep-inducing pillow that 
has a similar effect. 

6. Niniane imprisons Merlin. The exposure of Gwawl “dans sa propre prison” 


* Huth Merlin, ed. Paris, Ulrich, 11, 77 ff.; Loomis, PMLA, xiv, 438 f. 
* Les Mabinogion, trans. J. Loth, 2 ed. (Paris, 1913), 1, 92-96. 
* Tbid., 1, 98-103. % Tbid., 1, 99. 
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suggests a tradition that he was imprisoned as a result of Riannon’s action. Even 
if this phrase is understood as a reference to his captivity in the magic bag, the 
parallel is still valid. 

7. The outcome is extreme humiliation for the outwitted suitor. The beating 
administered to Gwawl is specifically said to be shameful; and Merlin, in his 
conversation with Gawain during his incarceration (Sommer, 11, 461), bemoans 
his folly in allowing himself to be deceived by his pupil. This feature, of course, 
is much more pronounced in the stories attached to Camille. 


These correspondences suggest that Niniane’s beguilement of Merlin 
is indebted, at least in part, to the Welsh tradition of Riannon’s deception 
of an unwanted suitor by means of a magic object and his subsequent 
captivity. Since the outwitting of Kaherdin, as we have seen, is paralleled 
by the story of Niniane, this incident as well as his affair with Isolt’s 
maid may be traced back to Welsh tradition. 

The means Riannon uses to accomplish her purpose are, however, quite 
different from those used by Niniane. Riannon’s magic bag that holds 
inexhaustible supplies of food obviously cannot be equated with the pil- 
lows of Niniane, Camille, or Brangain. But since a food-providing bag 
is surely a strange device to entrap an unwanted lover, it seems unlikely 
to be the original tradition. The story in Pwyll, like many another in the 
Mabinogion, has evidently been distorted by the development of such 
features as the game of ‘“‘Badger in the Bag’’*’ so that the original form 
of the tale becomes difficult to discern. At any rate, the emphasis in the 
Merlin texts upon Niniane’s sleep-producing powers must have had some 
basis in tradition, though the account of her prototype Riannon in Pwyl 
does not happen to preserve any trace. But in one MS of Kulhwch and 
Olwen the fabulous birds of Riannon are said to be able to put the living 
to sleep as well as to waken the dead.** Here, then, is a Welsh tradition 
that associates Riannon with the power to produce a supernatural sleep. 
A scrap of Welsh folklore also suggests that the sleep-inducing pillow 


7 Cf. ibid., 1, 102, n. 1; Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi, ed. Ifor Williams (Cardiff, 1930), 
p. 136 f.; The Mabinogion, trans. T. P. Ellis, J. Lloyd (Oxford, 1929), 1, 27, nn. 68, 69. 
For similar instances of distortion in the Mabinogion, see W. J. Gruffydd, Math vab Ma- 
thonwy (Cardiff, 1928), p. 305. Timothy Lewis, History, xxx1 (1946), 85-99, argues that the 
Welsh phrase usually interpreted as “badger in the bag” has nothing to do with badgers 
but is rather the equivalent of the Latin “saccus cum brocca” found in documents relating 
to English serjeanties in Wales, with special reference to the capturing of prisoners. This 
explanation is hardly more satisfying than the traditional one since it creates as many dif- 
ficulties, but even if it should prove to be correct, it would merely mean that the extant 
account of Gwawl’s captivity is a late modification introduced by some redactor to “mod- 
ernize” the story, as we had already suspected. Professor Parry kindly called this article 
to my attention. 

* Loth, Les Mabinogion, 1, 307, n. 2. Cf. ibid., 1, 145, 147 f., for another reference to the 
birds of Riannon. 
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itself was not unfamiliar in Wales. It is believed that if some of the moss- 
like excrescence of a white-thorn is placed under the pillow of a person 
troubled by insomnia, it will enable him to sleep; but it must be removed 
or he would never awake.** It will be recalled that Niniane cast Merlin 
into an enchanted sleep while he was resting under a flowering ‘‘aube 
espine” (Sommer, 11, 452). And the magic pillows of literary tradition 
must likewise be removed if the sleeper is to awake. 

The episode of the magic pillow, though not attached to Riannon in 

the extant version of Pwyll, is nevertheless a versatile motif in the 
matiére de Bretagne. It appears in two widely different narrative contexts 
that, like the bit of Welsh A berglaube, suggest an origin in Celtic tradition. 
In the Vulgate Lancelot (Sommer, 111, 316 f.), for example, a sleep-induc- 
ing magic pillow plays an important part in a terrifying encounter of 
Agravain with two fays: 
One day, as he was sleeping near a fountain, two damsels approached him; and 
his squire, believing them to be Agravain’s amie and one of her maidens, did not 
interfere. One of them placed a pillow under his head that held him fast asleep 
while they anointed his leg and his left arm. The squire overheard them say, as 
they disappeared into the woods, that the injuries which, for vengeance’ sake, 
they had just inflicted upon Agravain would be impossible to heal unless certain 
extraordinary conditions were met. Despite the squire’s efforts, Agravain could 
not be roused while the pillow remained beneath his head. Finally, when the 
pillow was accidentally removed, he awoke to find himself in extreme agony, 
unable to ride or walk. A litter was obtained, but when he sought to place the 
pillow under his head to assuage his suffering, a knight appeared and snatched 
it away. 


This is precisely the same kind of pillow that belonged to Camille, 
Brangain, and Niniane, but here it functions in a different narrative con- 
text. The story of two fays who attack a sleeping hero near a body of 
water and leave him in a mysteriously helpless condition is an offshoot of 
a Celtic tradition that has had an important influence upon Arthurian 
romance. In The Sickbed of Cuchulainn, an Irish saga based on eighth- 
century material,“° Cuchulainn falls asleep on the shore of a lake. Two 
women appear to him in a dream and alternately beat him so severely 
that he lies helpless in a trance-like condition without the power of speech 
for a year. Agravain’s experience is a clear adaptation of this basic plot. 


* Marie Trevelyan, Folklore and Folk-Stories of Wales (London, 1909), pp. 98 f. Cf. also 
the Welsh charm to cause sleep cited by Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 1, 257; and Loomis, 
Arthurian Tradition, ch. xviit, on the significance of thorn trees. 

“© Serglige Con Culainn, ed. Myles Dillon (Columbus, Ohio, 1941). On the date see 
A. C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), pp. 16 f., and 
Dillon, p. viii. The influence of the Serglige upon Arthurian romance is discussed in A. C. L. 
Brown, [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philol. and Lit., vu (1903), 40; Paton, Fairy 
Mythology, pp. 29 ff.; PMLA, tx, 822 ff.; Loomis, Arthurian Tradition, chs. L, Lt. 
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The magic pillow is obviously a device used to account for the uncon- 
sciousness of the hero while the supernatural injuries were being in- 
flicted. The cause of Agravain’s injuries, the baneful substance with 
which the fays anoint him, seems, on the other hand, to belong to the 
traditions of Morgain la Fée. Although Morgain’s ointments are usually 
beneficent, on at least one occasion she anointed a young knight with 
such an agonizing salve that he promised to do her will if only she would 
relieve his pain.“ The combination of the Morgain traditions with the 
plot of The Sickbed of Cuchulainn is not uncommon in the Arthurian ro- 
mances, and there is evidence that the fusion antedated French acquaint- 
ance with the material.“* This story about Agravain, then, though re- 
mote from the Tristan episodes, nevertheless places the sleep-inducing 
pillow among the paraphernalia of the Arthurian fays, in a narrative 
pattern of undeniable Celtic provenance. 

Another fay, La Pucele de |’Ille d’Or in Renaut de Beaujeu’s romance 
Le Bel Inconnu,* uses a magic pillow in a series of nocturnal enchant- 
ments which she devises to chastise Guinglain for his earlier desertion. 


Guinglain returns to the Ile d’Or, this time forsaking another maiden for the en- 
chantress. She has a bed prepared for him in a room next to hers, warning him 
that he must not attempt to enter her chamber. So great is his desire, however, 
that he disobeys and tries to cross the threshold. But at once he is on a narrow 
plank suspended over turbulent waters. He loses his footing and clings des- 
perately to the plank, crying for help to save him from drowning. When the 
servants come with lights, Guinglain perceives that he is only dangling ignomini- 
ously from the perch of a sparrow-hawk. Amid the laughter and jests of the 
servants, he returns to his bed: “Molt en ot grant honte et grant ire” (v. 4593). 
Even though he suspects enchantment, he makes a second attempt a little later. 
This time the walls of the palace seem to be falling upon him and crushing him 
When he cries out for help, the servants come again and: 

Guinglain ont trové come fol, 

Son orillier deseur son col, 

Et si n’avoit autre besongne. 

Quant il les vit, si ot vergoingne; 

Jus le jete plus tost qu’il pot 

L’orillier, si ne sonna mot [vss. 4651-56]. 
Just when his shame is almost insupportable, the enchantress sends a maiden to 
lead him to her chamber. She grants him her love and explains that she had pro- 
duced these enchantments to cause him intense humiliation 

Por la honte que me fessistes 

Que vos issi de moi partistes [vss. 4919-20]. 


! Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 56; Paton, Les Prophecies de Merlin (New York, 1926-27), 
1, 414; Sir Thomas Malory, Works, ed. E. Vinaver (Oxford, 1947), 1, 648. 

8 Newstead, PMLA, txt, 826 f. 

 G. Perrie Williams ed. (Paris, 1929), vss. 4487-4947. The romance was probably com: 
posed in the first years of the 13th century or somewhat earlier (ibid., pp. vii f.). 
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The function and nature of the pillow in this story are unfortunately 
obscure, but like the soporific pillows we have been considering, this one 
prevents a lovesick hero’s access to his inamorata, and his encounter 
with it causes him bitter shame and makes him an object of public ridi- 
cule. Like the pillow in Agravain’s adventure, it is the instrument of a 
fay’s vengeance, though Guinglain’s chastisement is much milder. The 
humiliating outcome for the hero recalls the similar result of Arthur’s 
encounter with the enchantress Camille, of Gwawl’s treatment by Rian- 
non, and, of course, of Kaherdin’s painful experience. Both Renaut and 
Eilhart describe in similar detail the manifestations of the hero’s shame.“ 
In structure, however, the Ille d’Or episode resembles most closely 
Thomas’s version of Kaherdin’s adventure. Like Guiaglain, Kaherdin 
makes two attempts to satisfy his passion, but each time a magic trick 
perpetrated by the lady frustrates him. Brangain uses a magic pillow on 
both occasions; a pillow is involved in Guinglain’s second attempt. 
Finally, in both stories the lady has a change of heart and grants the 
hero her love.“* In Eilhart’s version, on the other hand, Camille is unre- 
lenting in her harsh attitude towards Kaherdin. In this respect she re- 
sembles Niniane and Riannon rather than Guinglain’s enchantress. 

These correspondences indicate an underlying common tradition. The 
late A. H. Krappe“ showed that Guinglain’s sojourn with the enchantress 
is derived from Celtic tradition. It is true that his parallels are modern 
Irish folk tales, but since they show no influence from Arthurian romance, 
they may be regarded as genuine survivals of native Celtic story.‘” These 
Irish tales relate the hero’s visit to an enchantress who plays a series of 
magic tricks upon him each time he tries to enter her chamber. The en- 
chantments vary, but, as in Le Bel Inconnu, when help is summoned the 


“4 See, for example, ibid., vss. 4596 ff., and vss. 4659-62: 
Son cief a enbrucié en bas, 
Puis s’est couciés en es les pas 
Ens en son lit tos esmaris 
Et de honte tos esbahis. 

Cf. Eilhart, vss. 6800-04: 
des was vor leide na irtoubit 
Kehenis da df der stete. 
swer sine dren ersnete, 
kein blattropfe were komen ts. 
he wére gerne ze his! 

“ The enchantress is said to have remained a virgin until this occasion (vss. 4817 f.): 
“mon de pucele perdi / La dame dalés son ami.” But since this occurs in a passage 
which the author modeled upon Erec, it may not be a traditional feature; cf. W. H. Scho- 
field, [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philol. and Lit., rv (1895), 73. Anyway, since Brangain 
had already yielded her virginity on the night of Isolt’s marriage to Mark, this detail, if 
it was in the original tradition, had to be omitted. 

“ Romania, ivi (1932), 426-430. ‘7 Tbid., p. 430. 
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hero is found to be in an ignominious situation that contrasts absurdly 
with the terrifying experience he thought he was enduring.** The ad- 
venture ends with the humiliation of the hero instead of with the amor- 
ous consolation for his shame, as in the romance. This remarkable agree- 
ment in plot can be explained only if both Le Bel Inconnu and the Irish 
tales are ultimately derived from a common source in Celtic tradition. 
The story undoubtedly passed through Welsh and Breton channels before 
it reached the French romance; but, according to the evidence of the folk 
tales, it must also have circulated independently in Ireland. 

In Le Bel Inconnu this Celtic plot was assimilated to the traditions of 
Morgain, for it is clear that Guinglain’s mistress has inherited many of 
her traits. To present all the evidence would, of course, carry us too far 
afield. It will suffice, however, to point out the relationship of the fay of 
the Ille d’Or to the queen of Meideland in Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s 
Lanzelet, whose family connections identify her with Morgain.*® Like the 
queen of Meideland, Guinglain’s mistress inhabits an island in the sea 
(v. 3935), she presides over the hero’s destiny, and she reveals his name 
to him (vss. 4961-5008). A similar story is related in Floriant et Florete, 
in which Morgain herself is the hero’s foster-mother and reveals his 
lineage to him.®° These and other important characteristics of Guinglain’s 
mistress make it apparent that she was modeled upon Morgain. Her 
association with the pillow in this romance, therefore, confirms the sug- 
gestion of the Agravain episode that the motif was absorbed into the 
Morgain traditions. 

The magic pillow seems to be a distinctively Celtic variant of such 


48 These three tales are printed in P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celis 
(London, 1866), pp. 132 ff., 177 ff., 232 ff. In the first tale (dated 1725, p. 133), the hero 
imagines himself in a boat on a stormy sea, but he is only in a cullender over a vat of 
beer; the second time he thinks he is pursued by a dreadful beast so that he falls into a 
suffocating river, but he is only lying face down in a pig trough with a tiny pig nearby. 
In the second tale, the hero fancies that he is attacked by fierce birds in a tree, but he is 
only on the hen-roost; the second time, he thinks he is suspended on a branch over a river 
to escape from fierce dogs, but he is only on the potrack; the third time, he believes himself 
to be suffering the pangs of childbirth. In the third tale he appears to be tumbling into a 
boiling well, though he is only astride a flesh-fork over a soup caldron; the second time, 
the gigantic beast that seems to pin him to the earth is only a tame cat licking his face; 
the third time, he thinks he is in childbed. The pillow enchantment in Le Bel Inconnu 
corresponds most closely to the second enchantment in the first and third Irish tales. 

49 L. A. Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake (New York, 1929), pp. 7-12; Fairy Mythology, pp. 
185, 187. On her identity with Morgain, see Loomis, Speculum, xx, 188, 190. Her son’s 
name is Mabuz, a derivative of French Mabon. In Welsh tradition, Mabon’s mother is 
Modron, Avallach’s daughter and Owein’s mother by Urien. Similarly, Morgain’s father 
is Avallo or Avalloc, and she is the mother of Yvain by Urien. 

50 H. F. Williams ed. (Ann Arbor, 1947), vss. 733 ff. Cf. Newstead, PMLA, tx1 (1946), 
932 ff.; Loomis, Arthurian Tradition, pp. 92, 368, n. 17. 
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devices as the sleep-thorn, the sleep-apple, and the more commonplace 
sleeping potion. Whether it was known in early Irish tradition, I have 
been unable to discover. The Welsh folk belief discussed above, however, 
shows that it was familiar in Wales. It is certain, too, that the magic 
pillow was known in Brittany. In a version from Ille-et-Vilaine of the 
fabliau theme of the “entrapped gallants,”’ the heroine uses a magic 
pillow to frustrate the amorous designs of three dignitaries, each of 
whom has paid her a sum of money to spend the night with her.*' Since 
a magic device of this sort is not a characteristic of this widespread 
oriental theme, the Breton story-teller must have borrowed ‘t trom native 
tradition. 

Our study of the magic pillow has also revealed that it is a floating 
motif, not attached to any single story pattern, though it has a natural 
affinity for stories about enchantresses and fays.® Just as it was absorbed 
into a plot derived from The Sickbed of Cuchulainn or the story of Niniane 
and Merlin, so it became attached to another famous tale, the story of 
the Pound of Flesh. In the Latin prose Dolopathos, composed by Johannis 
de Alta Silva (Haute-Seille) towards the end of the twelfth century, we 
read of a maiden wondrously skilled in magic: 


When the death of her father leaves her a wealthy heiress, she is besieged by 
many suitors. She announces that she will marry the one who, after paying a 
hundred marks, can spend a night with her and consummate their union. If he 
fails, he must forfeit the payment. But she places an enchanted feather beneath 
the pillow of each prospective lover which makes him sleep profoundly until it is 
removed. In this way many suitors are impoverished and discomfited. Finally, 
a noble youth makes the attempt and fails, exhausting his reserves of money. 
But so great is his love for her that he offers a pound of his flesh as surety in order 
to obtain a hundred marks for a second visit. This time, thinking that the soft- 
ness of the bed had caused his slumber on the other occasion, he removes the pil- 
low so that the enchanted feather accidentally falls out. Thus, to the maiden’s 


5 Paul Sébillot, Contes Populaires de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1880), 1, 113-118. Unfor- 
tunately Sébillot does not print the variant from Ille-et-Vilaine, but in a note (p. 118) he 
observes that in this variant “un petit oreillier” plays the réle of the white wand in the 
published version. This tale is a version of the fabliau of “Constant du Hamel,” ed. 
Montaiglon, Raynaud, Recueil des Fabliaux (Paris, 1880), 1v, 166-198. For discussion of 
the oriental type to which it belongs see Somadeva, The Ocean of Story, trans. C. Tawney, 
ed. N. M. Penzer (London, 1924), 1, 42-44; E. Cosquin, Romania, xu (1911), 487 ff. A simi- 
lar story without the pillow is printed in J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands (Edinburgh, 1890), 1, 36 f. 

® The stories we have been studying should be distinguished from those about a wife 
who administers a sleeping draught to her unloved husband to preserve herself for the 
embraces of the man she loves. The differences in motivation and circumstances indicate 
that this group forms a distinct, though superficially analogous, class. Examples are to be 
found in Orson de Beauvais, Les Enfances Guillaume, Raoul de Cambrai, and, of course, 
Cligés. Cf. G. Paris, Journal des Savants (1902), p. 446. 
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great astonishment, he is able to fulfil the requirements. She marries him and be- 
comes his loyal wife. 


The rest of the story, dealing with the Pound of Flesh, does not concern 
us here. 

It is obvious that though the feather rather than the pillow itself is 
said to be the enchanted object, this story contains the same motif that 
we have been studying. The tale appears only in the Dolopathos version 
of the Seven Sages cycle, and the author, a French monk from Lorraine, 
declares significantly that his material reached him through oral tradi- 
tion. Now since the Pound of Flesh story may be oriental in origin,® it 
is clearly of some importance to determine whether the introduction is 
derived from the same source. Although the fee of a hundred marks is 
essential to the story of the Pound of Flesh to motivate the hero’s des- 
perate bargain, it is, to say the least, irrelevant in the account of the 
wealthy heiress, skilled in magic, who tests her suitors. In view of the 
emphasis upon her extraordinary wealth, her collection of the hundred 
mark fees from a succession of luckless suitors makes her seem unpleas- 
antly mercenary.* In fact, in the Gesta Romanorum version of the story, 


53 Johannis de Alta Silva, Dolopathos, ed. A. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 63-66. The 
French translation of the story by Herbert does not differ materially though it is more 
detailed. This translation, Li Romans de Dolopathos, ed. C. Brunet, A. de Montaiglon 
(Paris, 1856) pp. 244-259, may be dated between 1207 and 1212, according to G. Paris, 
Romania, 11 (1873), 500. A German version of the Dolopathos was published by M. Haupt, 
Alideutsche Blatter, 1 (1836), 143-149. A different version of the story appears in the 
Gesta Romanorum, ed. W. Dick (Erlangen, 1890), pp. 142-146; here instead of a pillow or a 
feather, a “carta” is placed between the sheet and the coverlet of the bed. Cf. also the edi- 
tion of the Gesta by H. Oesterley (Berlin, 1872), p. 605. 

5 Enchanted feathers are common in Breton folk tales; e.g., Sébillot, Contes populaires 
dela Haute-Bretagne, 1, 62, 98; 11, 195, 207. 

55 Johannis de Alta Silva, Dolopathos, ed. Hilka, p. 107: “Hic ergo narrationi meo finem 
imponens lectorem rogo ne incredibilia uel impossibilia me scripsisse contendat nec me 
iudicet reprehensibilem, quasi eos imitatus sim quorum uitia in libri prefatiuncula carpse- 
rim, quia non ut uisa sed ut audita ad delectationem et utilitatem legentium, si qua forte 
ibi sint, a me scripta sunt.” Laura Hibbard (Loomis) rightly points out that Johannis is 
here referring not to folk versions but to jongleurs’ tales: Medieval Romance in England 
(New York, 1924), p. 240. 

% For discussion and references see Archer Taylor, Handwiérterbuch des deutschen 
Marchens, ed. J. Bolte, L. Mackensen (Berlin, 1934), 1, 153 f.; A. Wesselski, Marchen des 
Mittelaliers (Berlin, 1925), pp. 163-168, 252-254; V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des Ouvrages 
Arabes (Liége—-Leipzig, 1904), vir, 200 f.; G. Paris, Romania, 11, 481-503; T. Benfey, 
Kleinere Schriften (Berlin, 1890-92), u, 543 f.; K. Simrock, Die Quellen des Shakespeare, 
2 ed. (Bonn, 1872), pp. 242 ff.; B. V. Wenger, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, txv (1929), 92-174. 

57 In the Breton tale cited above, for example, the collection of money is motivated by 
the heroine’s need for a dowry, without which she cannot marry her true love. In Constant 
du Hamel and its analogues the heroine needs the money to ransom her husband or to ob- 
tain his release from prison or for some other admirable purpose. 
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which in Wesseiski’s well-founded opinion is probably closer to the origi- 
nal form,** there is no mention of the heroine’s position as an heiress, nor 
of her powers of necromancy, nor of her tests for the suitors. The hero 
bluntly asks the maiden her price to spend a night with her, and after 
his second failure, a “‘phylosophus” tells him how to remove the magic 
spell which he, rather than the damsel, had devised. It seems likely, then, 
that the Dolopathos version has been contaminated by another story of 
an heiress with necromantic powers who imposes tests upon her suitors. 

Just such a proud heiress is the heroine of the Breton lai Doon; years 
ago Gaston Paris perceived a relationship between this lai and the story 
in Dolopathos.®® 


In Doon the heroine is mistress of “le chastel as puceles”’ at ““Danebore qui est au 
nort,” and rules over the whole country, which she has inherited. Because of her 
wealth she scorns those who would marry her and imposes severe tests upon 
them. One test requires the wooer to pass the night in a soft bed in a chamber, 
and those who fail are found dead next morning. When Doon arrives, he is con- 
ducted to the chamber, but he spends the night by the fire instead of in the bed: 

Onques la nuit ne se coucha 

El lit qu’il ot apareillié: 

S’il qui fu las et traveillié 

En ce bon lit voloit gesir 

Molt tost l’em pot mesavenir. 

Qui plus dur gist tant se deult mains 

Et plus hastivement est sains.®° 
After performing another required feat, he marries the proud heiress but later 
deserts her. 


No concrete details of Doon’s nocturnal experience are given beyond the 
fact that the danger is somehow connected with a bed." There is no men- 
tion of a sleep-inducing pillow and the incident to which it is usually 
attached. Nevertheless, the point of this adventure is that the suitor 
must succeed in remaining awake, as in the Dolopathos and other versions 
of the pillow story. If a garbled form of the pillow tradition with few 
details reached the redactor of Doon, it is easy to understand how the 
magic sleep of the unsuccessful contenders could be interpreted as death. 
In any case, the heroine of Doon, like the heroine in the Dolopathos story, 
is a beautiful virgin and a rich heiress of great power; she is eagerly sought 


58 Marchen des Mittelalters, p. 252. 5° Romania, vit (1879), 59 f. 

® Doon, ed. Paris, Romania, vit, 61 ff., vss. 116 ff. 

*! Paris (ibid., p. 60) thinks there is a connection between the softness of this bed and the 
fact that in Dolopathos the hero throws aside the pillow because he attributes his sleep on 
the earlier visit to the enticing softness of the bed. 

® Cf. the Breton gwerziou which tell of a fay who offers herself to a mortal, adding that 
if he refuses to marry her he will remain seven years in his bed or die at the end of three 
days: Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France (Paris, 1904), 1, 263. 
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by many suitors in marriage; she tests them all; the crucial test requires 
the contender for her hand to remain awake in a bed with mysterious 
magical properties; she marries the only man who succeeds in remaining 
awake. In the Dolopathos, she is said to be an an enchantress who has 
mastered the arts of necromancy as well as more conventional learning 
to enable her the better to command her inheritance. Although Doon does 
not mention this trait, it is remarkable to find that the heroine can be 
identified with the arch-enchantress Morgain la Fée. She is said to be 
mistress of “‘le chastel as puceles” at ““Daneborc qui est au nort’’—that 
is, Edinburgh, the principal fortress of Lothian. There is an impressive 
body of evidence that the traditions of Morgain were localized by the 
conteurs in Edinburgh and its vicinity® and that Morgain appeared fre- 
quently in the romances as the Lady of Lothian. Loomis™ has shown, too, 
that the mistress of Daneborc in Doon can be identified with Morcades, 
whose name is a variation of Morgain, and who, as wife of Loth, the 
Lord of Lothian, was the Lady of Lothian just as Morgain was. 

In the light of this evidence, it is striking that the fay of the Ille d’Or, 
whose original was certainly Morgain, should be presented as an heiress 
learned in necromancy and the seven arts, like the heroine of the magic 
pillow story in Dolopathos.™ Moreover, like the heroine of Doon, whose 
identity with Morgain has been established, she is said to be first loved 
and then deserted by the hero. The three enchantresses are unquestion- 
ably related. 

Very probably, therefore, an account of Morgain as a virgin heiress who 
tests her suitors underlies the introductory section of the Dolopathos 


* Loomis, Arthurian Tradition, ch. xv; Newstead, PMLA, txu1, 803-818. 

* Arthurian Tradition, ch. xv. The identification rests upon the following correspond- 
ences: Morcades inhabits a castle with 500 ladies and damsels (J. L. Weston, Legend of 
Perceval, 1, 193), while the heroine of Doon dwells in “le chaste] as puceles”; Morcades, 
like the heroine of Doon, bears a son out of wedlock and sends him away with a ring to 
identify him (Les Enfances Gauvain, ed. P. Meyer, Romania, xxxrx [1910], 19-23). Her son, 
like the son of the Lady of Daneborc, engages in combat with his father before they recog- 
nize each other (Sommer, 11, 317). On Morcades, see Newstead, PMLA, txt, 809, n. 23, 
and on Morgawse, Morgain, etc., see E. Brugger, ZRP, tx (1943), 293-304. 

% Le Bel Inconnu, vss. 1933 ff., 1939 f., esp. vss. 4933-45: 

Mes pere fu molt rices rois, 

Qui molt fu sages et cortois, 
Onques n’ot oir ne mes que moi; 
Et m’ama tant en bonne foi 
Que les set ars me fist aprendre 
Tant que totes les soc entendre: 


Si sai tos encantemens fare. 
On this fay see Brugger, ZRP, txu, 137-144. 
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story.* Although Doon lacks the details of the enchantment employed 
in the crucial test, the Dolopathos may well preserve a fuller dnd more 
circumstantial account of the common tradition. Since Morgain was 
fond of imposing tests of other kinds and since many stories are related of 
her use of soporific drugs, potions, powders, and charms," it is hardly 
surprising that so delightful a device as the enchanted pillow should also 
be attracted to her. If, as Wesselski has pointed out,®* the author of Dolo- 
pathos elsewhere modified the Pound of Flesh story for literary effect, 
he may similarly have elaborated the original introduction to accommo- 
date the story of the magic pillow, which was certainly familiar enough 
by the last decade of the twelfth century to reach the ears of a monk in 
Lorraine sympathetic to oral tradition. At least two other stories in 
Dolopathos reveal the author’s acquaintance with the material of the 
Breton lais. Miss Paton showed that the eighth story in the French trans- 
lation (dated between 1207 and 1212) is based on the same tradition as an 
incident in Marie de France’s Guigemar.® The introduction to the seventh 
story, a version of the legend of the swan-children, also closely resembles 
the corresponding episodes in Graelent and Guingamor and otherwise 
exhibits strong Celtic influence.” 

There is good reason to suppose, therefore, that the incident of the 
enchanted pillow in Dolopathos, though not the rest of the story, is de- 
rived from the same store of originally Celtic tradition as the other ver- 
sions we have examined. It is true, as Miss Schoepperle has noted,” that 
sleep charms of one sort or another are common in the folk tales of many 
lands, but the sleep pillow is by no means so generalized. As we have 
seen, it appears as an attribute of the Arthurian fays and in stories of 


% Cf. the tradition about Morgain recorded in the Gesta Regum Britannie (quoted in 

Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 46): 

Regia virgo locis et rebus presidet istis, 

Virginibus stipata suis pulcherrima pulchris 

Nimpha, decens vultu, generosis patribus orta, 

Consilio pollens, medicine nobilis arte. 
In a Breton legend from fle Moléne (W. Y. E. Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries 
(Rennes, 1909], p. 101), “la Morgane” is called “une vierge séductrice.” Cf. Speculum, 
xx, 198. 

5 Sommer, rv, 123, 140, 151; v, 92, 215 f.; Les Prophecies de Merlin, ed. Paton, 1, 414. 
For other tests imposed by Morgain, see Paton, Fairy Mythology, pp. 104 ff. 

8 Marchen des Mittelalters, p. 252. 

°° Li Romans de Dolopathos, ed. Brunet, Montaiglon, vss. 10324 ff.; Paton, Fairy Mythol- 
ogy, pp. 67 f., n. 5. 

7 Johannis de Alta Silva, Dolopathos, ed. Hilka, pp. 80 ff.; L. A. Hibbard, Medieval 
Romance in England, pp. 240 f., 248; J. R. Reinhard, The Survival of Geis in Medieval 
Romance (Halle, 1933), pp. 382-384; T. P. Cross, MP, x11 (1915), 31-37. 

" Tristan and Isolt, 1, 257 ff. 
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Celtic provenance, and it survives into modern times in the folk beliefs 
of Wales and Brittany. 

The Arthurian and Celtic connections of the motif help to clarify much 
in the Kaherdin adventure. In the first place, we may now recognize a 
community of tradition between the adventure of Kaherdin and the 
cavalcade of beautiful ladies which introduces it. Both Thomas and 
Eilhart relate how Tristan, to account for his indifference to the charms 
of Isolt of the White Hands, boasts to Kaherdin that he has a mistress 
beyond the sea who surpasses her in beauty and devotion. To prove the 
boast, he and Kaherdin journey to Cornwall. As the royal procession of 
ladies passes before them, Kaherdin at first mistakes the servants and 
later the damsels of higher rank for the queen because of their beauty, 
and when she finally appears, he acknowledges her superiority and the 
justice of Tristan’s boast.” 

These scenes, as Miss Schoepperle proved,” were modeled upon a 
formula characteristic of the Breton lais. In Graelent, Launfal, and Lan- 
val™ the hero, after repulsing the advances of an amorous queen, declares 
that he has a mistress far more beautiful. He is required to produce her 
to prove his boast or suffer a heavy penalty. At the moment when he 
believes himself lost, a procession of damsels rides up, each of whom is 
generally acknowledged by the judges to be more lovely than the queen. 
At last, the hero’s mistress arrives, surpassing all the others in beauty.” 
The combination of the lover’s boast and its conclusive proof in the pro- 
cession of damsels in both the Tristan legend and the lais is too distinc- 
tive to be accidental, and Miss Schoepperle demonstrated that it was the 
tradition underlying the lais which was adapted to the Tristan story 
rather than the reverse.”* Since the pivot of the plot in the lais is the 
hero’s violation of his mistress’s prohibition never to speak of her, the 
omission of this element and other essential features shows that the 
traditional plot was modified to fit the needs of the Tristan story. 

The original heroine of this lai formula was Morgain, as Loomis has 
proved,’ and the roots of the story reach far back into Celtic tradition. 
The taboo imposed by the lady upon the hero is a characteristic of the 
fay Modron, the Welsh prototype of Morgain, and also of Macha, one 


7 Thomas, 1, 327-336; Eilhart, vss. 6204-6541. 

73 Tristan and Isolt, 1, 152-156. Other elements in this part of the romance are discussed, 
ibid., 1, 138 ff. 

™ The Lays of Désiré, Graelent, and Melion, ed. E. M. Grimes (New York, 1928), pp. 
76-101 (Graelent); Die Lais der Marie de France, ed. K. Warnke, 3 ed. (Halle, 1925), pp. 86- 
112 (Lanval); W. H. French, C. B. Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances (New York, 
1930), pp. 345-380 (Sir Launfal). 

% The same motif occurs in two Italian cantari of the 14th century: Liombruno, ed. 
E. Levi, Fiore di Leggende (Bari, 1914), st. 42 ff., and Pulzella Gaia (ibid.), st. 45 ff. 

% Tristan and Isolt, 1, 151 f. 77 Speculum, Xx, 183 ff. 
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of her Irish prototypes.”* The story was thus very old when it was ab- 
sorbed into the Tristan material. The use of this stock formula to moti- 
vate the visit of Tristan and Kaherdin to Cornwall and to introduce the 
episode of the magic pillow is easy to understand if both stories belong 
to the same fund of tradition. Although the lover’s boast and the decep- 
tion of Kaherdin by means of the pillow were originally independent tales 
the association was natural because both formed part of the traditional 
lore about the fays of the matiére de Bretagne. 

We may now venture to trace the history of the pillow episode in the 
Tristan legend. Welsh tradition, as we have seen, knew of a love affair 
between Kae Hir and Esyllit’s maid, but its outcome, at least according 
to the Ystoria Trystan, is not indicated. When the pillow story was as- 
similated to this tradition, two forms were evidently in circulation. Ac- 
cording to one, the lover is tricked more than once but finally has his 
will of the damsel. This version is represented in Le Bel Inconnu and Dolo- 
pathos. In the other form, the lover is tricked and fails to possess her, as 
in the stories of Niniane, Riannon, and the Breton folk tale.”® The first 
version appears in Thomas’s account, with Brangain as the heroine; 
Eilhart preserves the other in his story of Camille, though the presence 
of Brangain in the episode indicates that he—or rather his French source 
—knew of another tradition. Brangain was probably the heroine of both 
versions when they were first incorporated in the Tristan legend; but a 
redactor who recalled Brangain’s sacrifice of her virginity on Isolt’s 
wedding night might well have considered her an unsuitable heroine for 
the second version and so might have sought a replacement. 

Unless a variant of the pillow story was already attached to the name 
Camille, it is difficult to understand the substitution of this personage for 
Brangain, since the Eneas alone could hardly have suggested it. But in 
the matiére de Bretagne there is a Camille who shares many of the at- 
tributes of Morgain and Niniane and who probably absorbed as well the 
story of the magic pillow which figures in the traditions of these two cele- 
brated enchantresses. The name Camille evidently supplanted her origi- 
nal name by a classicizing process akin to that pointed out by Loomis,*° 
which replaced the Arthurian knight Estor by Hector of Troy and “‘le 
Gringalet” by Galatee, a curiously feminine name assigned in the 
Roman de Troie to the battle steed bestowed upon Hector by the en- 
amored Morgain. The Eneas apparently popularized the name Camille 


8 Ibid., pp. 191 ff.; Cross, MP, x11, 622 ff.; Reinhard, Survival of Geis, pp. 218 ff. 

In Carduino, ed. P. Rajna (Bologna, 1873), pp. 20 ff., the hero fails to obtain the en- 
chantress, though in the related tale of Le Bel Inconnu he eventually succeeds. This may be 
of small significance, however, since the magic pillow is missing in the Italian version and 
the whole account shows signs of abbreviation. 

8 Speculum, xx, 202, n. 4; Arthurian Tradition, ch. xxu. 
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by 1160, though it could have been known earlier through the Aeneid 
itself. During the 1160’s, then, a conte of the magic pillow with Camille 
as heroine must have been current; and, as Winfrey has correctly de- 
duced,* the new character entered the Tristan legend in Eilhart’s French 
source, which was composed before 1170. 

The lateness of this substitution for Brangain is corroborated by the 
awkward treatment, in which the redactor’s failure to expunge traces 
of the original heroine is most conspicuous. Camille’s position in the 
royal procession, for example, indicates her social inferiority to Brangain, 
and she is said to be less beautiful (vss. 6485-95). Other marks of inept 
adaptation are the superfluous presence of Brangain during the visit of 
the two knights, the lack of motivation for Kaherdin’s choice of Camille 
instead of Brangain, and, of course, the sudden announcement of Bran- 
gain’s unexplained death. This clumsiness contrasts with the skilful 
blending of the two originally independent tales of the lover’s boast and 
the magic pillow, which belongs to an earlier stage in the development of 
the legend. The omission of the pivotal taboo theme from the stereotyped 
formula of the lais illustrates the boldly ingenious way in which the plot 
elements are handled to fit the special situation of Tristan’s clandestine 
visit and to motivate the episode of the magic pillow. 

Although the introduction of Camille is a late and inartistic excrescence, 
and Thomas’s version, with Brangain as the heroine, is superior to Eil- 
hart’s in literary merit, neither form of the basic story can be said to be 
more authentic than the other, for both versions of the dénouement 
are well established in tradition. The unrelenting heroine seems to be in- 
debted to the traditions of Niniane and her Welsh prototype Riannon; 
the figure of her more complaisant counterpart, on the other hand, shows 
the influence of the ubiquitous Morgain. According to our evidence, the 
principal elements in the Kaherdin episode are of Celtic provenance. 
The nucleus was the amour of Kae Hir and Esyllt’s maid, which formed 
part of the Tristan legend while it was current in Wales. The traditional 
continuation probably related how she cleverly outwitted her eager 
lover. This plot was amplified by the conte of the soporific pillow, derived 
from Breton and possibly Welsh traditions of the fays, and two forms of 
it were adapted to the Tristan material, both attached to Braxzain. The 
introductory episode of the lover’s boast, which is closely related to the 
Breton lais, was evidently a Breton contribution. The integration of 
these diverse elements is indeed a ‘‘mout bele conjointure,” happily pre- 
served for us in the two independent versions of Thomas and Eilhart. 
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81 MP, xxv, 267; J. van Dam, Zur Vorgeschichte des Hifischen Epos (Bonn, 1923), pp. 
111 ff. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. DER MAREO SEO 


Se1r KroGMANNs AvurFsaAtz “Die Mundart der Wessobrunner Schépfung” in 
Teuth., x11 (1937), 129-149, ist es um die beriihmte alth o c hdeutsche—so darf 
man sie ja nun wohl wieder nennen—Kosmogonie recht still geworden. Was aber 
jedenfalls nicht bedeutet, daf$ wir von Krogmann auf alle Fragen alle Antworten 
erhalten haben. Ihm hatte vor allem der Widerspruch gegen Baesecke die Feder 
gefiihrt, der in dem Text des Wessobrunner Gebets nicht nur eine glatte Ubersetz- 
ung aus dem Angelsichsischen sehen, ja sogar Cadmon zu seinem Urheber 
ernennen wollte, sondern der den Schreiber des WG definitiv in Fulda lokalisierte, 
sozusagen Tisch an Tisch und Zelle an Zelle mit dem Dichter des Heliand.! Dem 
gegentiber vertrat Krogmann die bairische Bodenstindigkeit von Text und 
Schreiber, disputierte die bekannten un-hochdeutschen Schreibungen hinweg, 
und nahm sogar die beiden dat fiir das Bairische in Besitz. Die Fachwelt blieb 
von dem gelehrten Zwiegesprich nur schwach beeindruckt; wenigstens erscheint 
Braunes alter Zusatz zum Text in seinem Althochdeutschen Lesebuch noch in der 
von Helm besorgten 10. Auflage von 1942 in der fast 70 Jahre hindurch bewahr- 
ten Form: “bairisch, mit Spuren eines ags. Schreibers’’ (S. vit). Viele von uns 
werden nicht einmal so weit gehen wie das vorsichtig formulierende Verfasser- 
jexikon, 11 (1936), 6: 


Diese Form [der formalen und inhaltlichen Anpassung an altheimische Gewohnheiten], die 
christliche Lehre Neulingen im Glauben schmackhaft zu machen, ist angelsichsisch; so 
haben wir uns die biblischen Dichtungen eines Caedmon und Cynewulf vorzustellen, denen 
auf deutschem Boden der Heliand entspricht. Damit finden, beriicksichtigt man die Ver- 
bindung Baiern-Fulda, auch die bereits erwihnten nichthochdeutschen Sprach- und 
Schriftformen in unserm Denkmal ihre Erklarung. 


Krogmann leugnete die Existenz solcher Sprach- und Schriftformen. 


1G. Baesecke, Der Vocabwarius Sti. Galli in der ags. Mission (Halle, 1933), S. 120-124, 
mit der Schlu@folgerung: “Danach wire der poetische Teil des WG eine Ubersetzung aus 
Cadmons [verlorenem] Schépfungsgedicht.”’ Hierzu Brinkmann im A nzeiger, Lv1 (1937), 8: 
“Fiir das WG werden wir . . . eine ags. Vorlage anzunehmen haben. Sehr kiihn aber ist es, 
in dieser Vorlage Cedmons Schépfungsgedicht zu sehen.” Baesecke stiitzt seine Annahme 
S. 122 auf Bedas Notiz iiber Cedmon: “canebat de creatione mundi et origine humani generis 
et tota genesis historia,” und folgert daraus, Cedmon habe “‘iiber das Thema des WG ge- 
dichtet.” Er hat aber nicht beachtet, daf Beda fortfahrt: ‘‘de egressu Israel ex Agypto et 
ingressu in terram repromissionis, de aliis plurimis sacrae scripturae historiis, de incarna- 
tione Dominica, passione, resurrectione et ascensione in coelum....’’ Cedmon hat also 
nicht “iiber das Thema des WG gedichtet,” sondern eine Art von Historienbibel geschrieben. 
In der von einigen Forschern dem Cxdmon zugeschriebenen Alteren ags. Genesis ist von 
Verwandtschaft mit dem WG wenig zu bemerken; die in Frage kommenden Verse 112 ff. 
lauten: “Hier erst geschuf der ewige Herrscher,/aller Wesen Helm, Himmel und Erde; 
Erhéhte den Himmel, und dies raumige Land Feststellte stark mit Macht Der allmiachtige 
Herr. Auf dem Felde war noch/das Gras nicht griin; das Meer bedeckte/Schwarze Nacht; 
weit und breit/wiiste Wogen. Da ward der glorreiche/Geist des Himmelskénigs iiber dem 
Meere getragen mit Segen.” 
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314 Der mareo seo 


Da die Frage nach der Herkunft der Kosmogonie noch keine eindeutige Ant- 
wort gefunden hat, ist hauptsichlich darum zu bedauern, weil die Unsicherheit 
der Lokalisierung des Textes auf die Fragestellung iiberhaupt iibergegriffen zu 
haben scheint. Die Interpretation des WG ist ins Stocken geraten dadurch, daf 
iiber der Laut-Deutung die Dichtung vergessen wurde. Wir sind uns ja keines- 
wegs iiber Bedeutung und Fiigung der kosmogonischen Details im Klaren und 
schwanken noch immer, wo etwa Liicken der Hs. zu fiillen waren und wie, wohin 
eigentlich mi noh heinig (oder ninoh heinig?) zu ziehen ist, zum ersten oder zum 
letzten Teil der Aufzihlung der unerschaffenen Dinge, was mareo oder marco 
bedeutet, von welchem seo die Rede ist usw. Da Krogmann sich aaO. 134 ff. mit 
der Literatur auseinandersetzt, enthebt er mich der gleichen Miihe: ich kann 
mich meinem eigentlichen Thema unmittelbar zuwenden. 

Alle Interpreten stimmen darin iiberein, da der Vers 4 “‘ni noh heinig noh sunna 
ni scein” aufzufiillen ist. Am meisten Anklang hat die Lesung von Sievers 
(Deutsche Sagversdichtungen [Heidelberg 1924], S. 39) gefunden, der unsern Vers 
von den vorausgehenden schroff absetzt und den ersten Halbvers durch sterro 
auffiillt. Ich halte sowohl Phrasierung wie Interpolation fiir falsch. Wer namlich 
mit Zeile 4 neu einsetzt, ein nach den Gesetzen der Alliteration unzulassiges 
sterro einfiigt, dadurch dem ufhimil mit drei namentlichen Details (wobei dann 
noch méno regelwidrig als gewichtigstes Glied die Endstellung einnimmt) ein 
Ubergewicht iiber die Erde gibt, fiigt dem Gedicht schweren Schaden zu und zer- 
stért die Balance des Ganzen. Aber wer nun, wie Grein (Germania, x [1865], 310 
ff.) und neuestens Krogmann sterro verwirft, dafiir aber sant einsetzt, lat sich 
zu sehr von Assoziationen und Anlehnung an die Vélospé leiten. Warum denn 
grade sant iiber Baum und Berg hinaus als drittes Glied mit Achtergewicht aus- 
gezeichnet werden soll, bleibt eine offene Frage, ebenso wie die schwerer wiegende, 
wie denn nun hier die Balance des Ganzen bewahrt ist, wenn die Erde durch drei 
Details, der Himmel aber nur durch zwei illustriert wird. Denn ohne Rabulistik 
wird sich mareo seo kaum als Himmelsk6rper interpretieren lassen. Die richtige 
Lesung des Gedichts hingt eben davon ab, welche Bedeutung man mareo sco 
zuerkennt. Fiir den, der glaubt, da das doch ein Leichtes sei, zitiere ich Grien- 
bergers Glosse zu Zeile 5 des WG aus Beitr., xtv (1921), 237: 


Alts. Hel. mari in 4. Bedeutung ‘glanzvoll, klar, licht,’ z.B. the mareo dag. Liuhta gehért als 
Pridikat sowohl zu mdno als zu séo. Dem Ausdrucke nicht zu entnehmen, ob das von der 
Sonne bestrahlte Meer, oder ein von der Sonne beglinzter Landsee gemeint sei. Beide 
gleich dem Monde als Quelle reflectierten Lichtes!—Die gleiche landschaftliche Scenerie 
von [WG] 2-5: ‘Erde, Uberhimmel, Baum, Berg, Sonne, Mond, See’ auch in Mus pilli 50- 
55: ‘Erde, Berge, Baum, Fliisse, Landsee, Himmel, Mond, Mittelgart, Stein.’ 


Abgesehen davon, da8 Ubereinstimmungen der “landschaftlichen Szenerie” in 
Welt-Schépfungs- und -Untergangsdichtungen erwartet werden diirfen und nur 
die Frage nach der Funktion der erwahnten Details weiterfiihren kénnte, méchte 
ich doch darauf hinweisen, daf die Gleichheit der Szenerie so wesentliche Glieder 
vermissen liSt wie Fliisse, Teich und Stein im einen, das strahlende Tagesgestirn 
im andern Gedicht. Das Wort seo ist im Muspilli vermieden, der Untergang er- 
greift zwar das Wasser (aha= flicBendes; muor=stehendes Gewisser), es fallt 
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der Mond, Mittelgart brennt; keine Rede aber von seo, einem Hauptstiick der 
Schépfungsgeschichte im WG. ; 

Denn genau das ist mareo seo. Es ist niemandem bisher aufgefallen, da® seo 
nicht nur durch das stabtragende, schwer wiegende Adjektiv mareo ausgezeich- 
net und hervorgehoben wird,? sondern dazu noch durch den bestimmten Artikel. 
Seine sparsame Verwendung in dieser Zeit ist gradezu ein Datierungsmittel.* 
Brinkmann und ich haben darauf hingewiesen, wie zégernd er seit der Mitte des 
9. Jahrhundert an Boden gewinnt.‘ Im WG wird er nur seo und Gott verliehen, 
hat also sicherlich demonstrative Funktion. Dieser gleich zweifach akzentuierte, 
an Gewicht und Bedeutungsschwere dem einen alimichtigen Gott angeniherte 
See kann natiirlich kein beliebiger Landsee sein, noch etwa eines von den Ge- 
wassern, auf die man seit Miillenhoff rat, er ist de r See, das Weltenmeer, das 
germanische Mythenmeer, das sich in Gestalt einer machtigen Schlange um Mit- 
telgart herumzog. In Wolfskehls Ubersetzung “‘Miarchen-Meer” klingt noch et- 
was von dem Gemeinten an.5 Wer dagegen mareo mit “‘strahlend, herrlich, leuch- 
tend” iibersetzt, beachtet nicht geniigend die Scheu und Abneigung damaliger 
Menschen gegen die “wilde” Natur, zumal die tobende See, wie sie Matth. 8: 24 
beschrieben ist. Er unterlaft es auBerdem, sich die Phasen des im WG gegebenen 
Weltbildes deutlich zu vergegenwiartigen. 

Was waren denn die Weltendinge, die da noch ungeschaffen waren: Erde hier, 
Himmel dort oben. Und zwar jedes von beiden in seiner feierlichen Doppelung. 
Erde war nicht—weder Baum noch Berg; Himmel war nicht—weder Sonne noch 
Mond; noch aber war, was weder dem einen noch dem andern angehdrt, von 
keinem vdllig geschieden, ein Drittes und beide Reiche Verkniipfendes, ein durch 
Achtergewicht beschwertes, stabtragendes Schlufstiick, das Urmeer, aus dem 
erst durch den Schépfungsakt das Erdenrund herausgehoben wird mit Enden und 
Grenzen. 

Es ist schwer zu verstehen, daf erst Krogmann S. 132 seiner Textherstellung 
das fiir germanische Dichtungen so bedeutende Prinzip der Dreigliederung mit 
Achtergewicht zugrunde legt. “Zu beachten ist, so schreibt er, daf wir es bei den 
Versen 3 bis 5 mit zwei dreigliedrigen Aufzihlungen zu tun haben, von denen 
der dritte Begriff nach dem Gesetz der schwellenden Glieder durch einen Zusatz 
erweitert ist.’”” Danach stellt er her: 


? Andere Adjektive nur noch in Verbindung mit cot (almahtico) und mit geista= Engel 
(cootlihhe). 

3 Ich verweise auf die beiden Wurmzauber “Contra vermes”’ und “Pro nessia,” wo die 
Miinchner Hs. des 9. Jahrhunderts dlteren Stand zeigt als die Wiener; sowie auf das Altere 
artikellose Mittelstiick im Muspilli. 

‘H. Brinkmann, Sprachwandel und S prachbewegung in ahd. Zeit (Jena, 1931); A. Schiro- 
kauer, “Zur Geschichte des Artikels im Deutschen,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, 
xxxii/xxxIv, (1941/42). 

5 Laut Verfasserlexikon, 1, 5. In der Textauswahl von 1909 iibersetzt Wolfskehl “das 
beriihmte Meer,” im Inselbuch von 1933 “die michtige See”; woraus ich folgere, dai ihm 
die mythologische Anspielung der gliicklichen Phrase ““Marchenmeer” unwillkiirlich aus 
der Feder flo8. 
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3 noh paum (ni was), noh pereg ni was 
4 ni (sant) nohheinig; noh sunna ni scein, 
5 noh mano ni liuhta noh der mareo seo. 


Ein richtiges Prinzip scheint mir hier unrichtig angewendet. Wie der Text vor- 
liegt, ohne Interpolationen, ergibt er fiir seo die Funktion eines Schwellgliedes. 
Bevor man sich zu Eingriffen entschlieSt, mu man versuchen zu erraten, warum 
der mareo seo die Aufzahlung so bedeutungsschwer abschlieBSt. Laut Vélospé 4 ff. 
hoben Bors Séhne die Erdscheibe aus dem Urmeer, waren also die Schépfer der 
Menschenwelt. Alter als die Riesenkinder, die Mittelgart erschufen, war also das 
mythische Meer. Daf nun aber der biblische Gott sogar noch vor dem Urmeer 
ist, das zu betonen ist das Hauptanliegen der christlichen Mission. Denn dadurch 
erhalt er Prioritat vor den Figuren der germanischen Kosmogonie. Mareo seo ist 
das wichtigste Glied der Dreiheit, war zu erschaffen wie Himmel und Erde, Baum 
und Berg, Sonne und Mond. Es herrscht gewifS Dreigliederung unter Beachtung 
des Gesetzes der schwellenden Glieder, aber nicht indem auf drei irdische drei 
himmlische Glieder folgen, was daran scheitert, da mareo seo kein Himmels- 
kérper ist, sondern indem man den Text der Handschrift unangetastet laBt. Ich 
darf hier auf Otfrid 11, 1 verweisen, der den Urzustand der Welt in dem beriihm- 
ten Vers schildert: 


er sé toh himil uurti toh érda ouh so hérti 


Die Dreigliederung ist auch hier ganz deutlich, nur liegt das Achtergewicht, fiir 
Otfrid recht bezeichnend, nun auf der Erde! Ahnlich iibrigens im Beowulf. Schon 
oft ist auf seine Verse 89 ff. hingewiesen worden, da der Harfensinger, ein anderer 
Czdmon, die Weltschépfung preist. Es scheint mir am Platze, die Verse 92-94 
anzufiihren: “[Der Sanger] sang, wie der Allmiichtige die Erde (!) wirkte / Die 
wonnige Flur, vom Wasser umgeben (!) / Dann sieggewohnt setzte er Sonne und 
Mond (!).” Auch hier ist das Wasser das germanische Mythenmeer. Sogar ncch 
das spite Anegenge, dessen Reimpaartechnik auf eine paarige Gliederung der Ele- 
mente der Schépfung drangt, beschreibt den Urzustand dreiphasig: 


Do der entwederz was 
Himel noch erde noch das liecht (1, 62 f.) 


Man mu auch der Tatsache erhebliches Gewicht beilegen, da8 die Hs. des WG, 
die mit ihrer fast pedantischen Punktierung dem Leser Sinneshilfen zu geben 
wiinscht, keinerlei Liicken bietet. Dem Schreiber zumindest wird man daher 
Auslassungen nicht zutrauen diirfen. Das ist ja wohl auch Krogmanns Meinung, 
wenn er S. 131 mutmaft, da die Auslassungen, die er aus rhythmischen Griin- 
den annimmt, schon der Vorlage unserer Hs. zuzuschreiben sind. Nur daf wir 
iiber diese Vorlage so garnichts wissen. Was wir aber feststellen kénnen, ist die 
Tatsache, daf Zeile 3 nur und grade in der vorliegenden Gestalt den Regeln der 
Stilkunst geniigt. Sie ist nimlich in genauester chiastischer Stellung auf Zeile 2 
bezogen: in dieser gilt mi was des ersten Begriffs (ero) auch fiir den zweiten (uf- 
himil); demgema8 mu in unserer Zeile 3 das ni was des zweiten Begrifis (pereg) 
auch auf den ersten (paum) bezogen werden. Fiir eine Interpolation ist kein 
Platz! 
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In Zeile 4 hielt Miillenhoff nohheinig tiberhaupt nicht fiir urspriinglich; es wird 
jedem verdichtig sein, der as. oder ags. Herkunft der Kosmogonie annimmt, denn 
dort lautete die entsprechende Form nénig oder allenfalls *nigénig. Besser als 
dieses ahd. Wort fiir nullus wire etwa neouuiht = nihil. Eine Konjektur ist leicht. 
Man sollte sich aber dabei nicht von einem Wunschbild eines Alliterationsverses 
leiten lassen, dem doch die Realititen des Bairischen des spiaten 8. Jahrhunderts 
nicht mehr entsprechen. In Anlehnung an die Vélospé oder die Altere ags. Genesis 
rit man dann auf sant oder stein oder sterro, endlich mit fast so gutem Recht auch 
auf Gras, Laub oder Holz. Dabei ist noch garnicht sicher, was eigentlich hinter 
dem heinig steckt.* Unbehaglich bleibt das Wort bis in sein Suffix hinein.’ Statt 
aber zu spekulieren, bleibt man besser bei der Lesung der Hs. und bezieht noh- 
heinig sowohl auf paum als auf pereg: Nicht Baum noch Berg war da, nicht einer. 

Nur wer iibersieht, da die Hs. einen Punkt hinter liuhta setzt, wird Grien- 
bergers Deutung vom sonnenbestrahlten Meer annehmen. Es heiSt: Noch schien 
die Sonne, noch leuchtete der Mond, noch war dieses beriihmte Meer. Das er- 
gibt sich allein schon aus Zeile 6, deren erster Halbvers eine ahnliche Funktion 
hat wie der erste Halbvers 4. 

Ich will aber die Betrachtung des Wortmaterials des Spruches hier abbrechen. 
Mir liegt daran zu zeigen, da es ausreichend ist und keiner Auffiillung bedarf. 
Statt eine Dreigliedrigkeit zu manipulieren, die doch nicht die rechten Ton- 
gewichte hat, ist es besser, dem Worlaut der Hs. zu folgen: Erde und Himmel ist 
Zweiheit; Baum, Berg—Sonne, Mond sind Zweiheiten in der Zweiheit. Das Dritte 
aber ist der mareo seo. Nicht einmal er war schon da, der vor allem andern da 
war, der Mutterschof, aus dem das Erdenrund gehoben wurde. 

Was de poeta als Uberschrift iiber eine Kosmogonie bzw. ein Gebet an den 
Schépfer des All bedeuten soll, hat viel Kopfzerbrechen verursacht. Ich will darauf 
kurz eingehen, weil Krogmann S. 130 fiir die recht bestechende Gleichung von 
poeta und poema eintritt, die Heinzel 1892 in seiner Besprechung der Literaturge- 
schichte von Kelle zweimal hat belegen kénnen.® Der eine Beleg aus Heinrich von 
Miigeln kann fiir das WG nichts beweisen; das andere Zeugnis ist Papias’ Ele- 
mentarium aus der Mitte des 11. Jahrhunderts entnommen, in dem es heift: 
“Poetarum tria sunt genera; unum, in quo poeta loquitur, quod enarrativum 
dicitur; aliud didramaticon, in quo poeta nunquam loquitur, ut in comoediis; 
tertium in quo poeta et mixtae personae”! So da, nach Heinzel, Papias poeta 
fiir Dichter und fiir Gedicht braucht. Genau genommen ist aber im obigen Text 
die Phrase fiir Gedicht nicht poeta, sondern genus poetarum. Die lexikographische 
Aufgabe wire also, fiir genus eine ungewohnliche Bedeutung zu finden; genus 
=“Spross, Produkt, Werk” ist durchaus kein hapax legomenon, wie die einschla- 
gigen Worterbiicher zeigen. Aber was ware denn wirklich gewonnen, wenn wir de 
poema oder de poesi lesen diirfen. Ein Gedicht, das in ein Gebet auslauft, ist doch 
kein Text iiber ein Gedicht. Boesch hat in seinem Buch Die Kunstanschauung in 


® Daher liest Steinmeyer, Die kleineren ahd. Sprachdenkmdler (Halle, 1916), S. 16, das 
Buchstabenbild der Hs. lieber als: nohh . . . einig. 

7 Vgl. Henzen, Deutsche Wortbildungslehre (Halle, 1947), §129. 

* In: Zeitschrift fir die dsterr. Gymnasien, xiii (1892), 741-749; abgedruckt in R. Heinzel, 
Kleine Schriften (Heidelberg, 1907), S. 419 ff. 
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der mhd. Dichtung (Bern, 1936), 114, interessante Stellen gesammelt, in denen 
Gott unter dem Bilde des Kiinstlers gesehen wird: Gott ist ein wercwiser meister ; 
Gott selbst versteht zu dichten, der tihte menschen leben; got die nature hat geticht 
usw. Im Variloquus (1478) findet sich die merkwiirdige Verdeutschung poeta 
=naturlicher maister, womit angespielt ist auf die Vulgata-Stelle Hebr. 11: 10 
“expectabat civitatem, cuius arlifex et conditor est deus,” was die Druckbibeln vor 
Luther wiedergeben durch: “Wann er harret der statt, der gott was ein meister 
und ein Macher.” Luther schreibt: “Denn er wartet auff eine stad, welcher Baw- 
meister vnd Schepffer Gott ist.” 

Meister und Schépfer, Poeta, das ruft Erinnerungen an Platos Timaeus wach, 
wo der Schépfer als Demiurg, als Baumeister des Kosmos angesprochen wird. 
Fiir den Rest geht der Germanist beim Romanisten und Anglisten in die Schule 
und la£t sich von E. R. Curtius belehren, da grade Timaeus der einzige dem Mit- 
telalter bekannte Plato-Text war, da& fiir Plato Poiesis alles Erzeugen von Gegen- 
standen ist, daf itiber Origines dem Christentum das Bild zukommt vom gitt- 
lichen Demiurgen, dessen Schépfung ein vollkommen schénes Kunstwerk ist.° 
Glunz iiberschreibt das zweite Kapitel seiner Literatur-Asthetik des europdischen 
Mittelalters (Kiln, 1937) gradezu “Deus Poeta” und den Abschnitt S. 175-185 
“Gott als Kiinstler und Dichter.” 

Auch wer sich den scharfen kritischen Gedankengiingen des Aufsatzes von Cur- 
tius nicht verschlieBt, wird doch nicht umhin kénnen, die Glunzsche Gleichung 
Deus est Verbum wiederzufinden im schon friiher angefiihrten Anfang des zweiten 
Buchs von Otfrids Evangeliengedicht: “In principio erat verbum. Et verbum erat 
apud deum. Et deus erat verbum.” Worauf dann jene obenzitierten Verse folgen, 
deren Stimmungsverwandtschaft und inhaltliche Identitat mit der Wessobrunner 
Kosmogonie langst hatte bemerkt werden sollen. Hier ist die Schépfung erzahlt 
unter der Uberschrift Deus erat verbum; dort folgt sie einem Titel De poeta. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


2. ON CHAUCER’S SOURCE FOR “ARVERAGUS” IN 
THE FRANKLIN’S TALE 


HALF a century ago, in his article, ““Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale,” W. H. Scho- 
field pointed out that Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Historia Regum Britannia 
had something to say about a British king Arviragus and his wife Genuissa, and 


® Bisher zu finden in den drei Aufsitzen “Zur Literaraisthetik des Mittelalters,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Romanische Philologie, tvimt (1938), besonders S. 18 ff. Jetzt aber weiter ausge- 
fiihrt und gegriindeter in Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern, 1948) im 
Exkurs iiber Macrobius (S. 442 ff.), wo es z.B. heift: “Es besteht eine grosse Ahnlichkeit 
zwischen dem divinum opus mundi und dem poeticum opus; zwischen dem deus opifex und 
dem poeta.” Und wenig spiter: “Entscheidend ist dabei die Vorstellung von einer Analogie 
des dichterischen Schaffens mit dem Prozef der Weltentstehung.” Vgl. dazu auch Exkurs 
xx1, 529 f., mit dem Titel “Gott als Bildner.” 
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about a British king Aurelius whose magician moved huge stones.' But this ma- 
terial, Schofield concluded, is too sketchy and bare to have proved attractive to 
Chaucer as source material for his tale; it is, rather, analogous. Therefore, some- 
thing else must be the source, and Schofield argued for a Breton lay. In this, he 
was opposed by several, including J. S. P. Tatlock and Germaine Dempster, au- 
thors of the article on the Franklin’s Tale in the recent Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.’ 

I wish to suggest that complexity still exists in the relationship of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia to the Franklin’s Tale, and that we should regard as doubt- 
ful the view accepted in the Sources and Analogues article that Geoffrey is the di- 
rect source for Chaucer’s name for Arveragus who had a wife named Dorigen 
(=Geoffrey’s Genuissa?), and for an Aurelius who had a magician move huge 
stones. This view is based, so far as I can see, upon Tatlock’s argument in his 
The Scene of the Franklin’s Tale Visited.* The argument goes as follows: Scho- 
field’s theory of Chaucer’s source as a Breton lay which, or the substance of which, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth may have known, or from which he received his names, “is 
not the most natural explanation of the relation’* of Geoffrey’s matter to 
Chaucer’s, for 
Needing ancient British names, what more natural [i.e., for Chaucer] than to resort to the 
Historia Regum Britanniae? And an almost conclusive argument against Dr. Schofield’s 
interpretation is that in not one of the Breton lays extant in French or English is there a 
single character whose name has a Latin form. . . . Did he [Chaucer] not rather cast about 
for ancient names to carry out the ancient air of his poem and extract them from Geoffrey ?® 


But was it “natural” for Chaucer in this tale exalting the virtue of keeping one’s 
word, of holding to the “‘trouthe,’”* to take the names of Arveragus and Aurelius 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth when there is no direct reference in Geoffrey to any- 
thing similar to the essential theme of Chaucer’s tale, or, except for the rocks 
episode, anything similar to the main narrative of the tale? If Chaucer were 
merely looking around for British names, he seems to have had no trouble in 
finding one (or what he apparently regarded as one) in Dorigen, and that name 
is not found in Geoffrey’s Historia. And as for the absence of names in Latin 
forms in extant Breton lays in French or English, surely such lays are too few to 
produce an “almost conclusive argument”’ in this respect against Schofield.’ 


1 PMLA, xvi (1901), [405-449], 409-423. 

? Edd. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster (Chicago, 1941), p. 383, q.v. for bibliography on 
this subject. 

* (Chaucer Society, 1914), pp. 62-74. 

* Ibid., p. 68. 

5 [bid. 

® Schofield, p. 437, regarded this as the great moral of the tale; F. N. Robinson, ed. The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933), p. 831, says that it is the “first moral” 
and that the “second virtue . . . is gentilesse.” 

7 Outside the Breton lay, in Geoffrey’s Historia e.g., we find both British and Latin 
forms for names of British characters; and, in Layamon’s Brut (in Madden’s ed.), for Arvi- 
ragus we have the forms (in the earlier text): Aruiragus, 9254, 9367, 9433; Aruiragun, 9189; 
Aruiragune, 9187, 9499. 
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320 On Chaucer's Source for “Arveragus”’ 


Why would Chaucer go to the character of Arviragus for a name at all, unless 
he found Arviragus in a story with a theme similar to that of his tale? Of the 
British ruler Arviragus, and his wife Genuissa, Geoffrey’s Historia (bk. tv, chs. 
15-16) tells us no more than that their marriage was a great event, that Arviragus 
after the marriage was kindled with such fervor for his wife that he preferred her 
to all things, that he persuaded his father-in-law to build a city in honor of the 
marriage, and that later the wife was a successful mediator for peace between her 
husband’s armies and those of the Romans. Nothing here shows us that the mar- 
riage is a happy one,® and, as Schofield had observed,* nothing here expresses or 
stresses the virtue of keeping one’s word. 

But evidence exists, I believe, to show that Arviragus and his wife were, be- 
fore Chaucer, associated with the subject of a happy marriage and loyalty to 
a pledge. It is in Layamon’s Brut, lines 9808-55," in material neither in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth nor, as Madden observed," in Wace. 

Where in Geoffrey we have merely the statement that Queen Genuissa me- 
diated as peacemaker between her British husband and the Romans, to whom he 
no longer intended to be vassal or to pay tribute, in Layamon’s presentation we 
have, as first to be noted, Genuissa’s love for Arviragus: she “cleopede to hire 
lauerde, pe leof hire wes on heorte” (ll. 9812-13). Such affection of wife for hus- 
band is found in Chaucer’s tale, but not in Geoffrey’s Historia.” Although there 
is no explicit statement in Layamon that Arviragus loves his wife, whereas there 
is in Geoffrey, in Layamon the success of—what we shall look at in a moment— 
the wife’s plea to her husband might imply his love for her." At any rate, we have 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth an Arviragus who loved his wife, and in Layamon 
a wife who loved her husband Arviragus. 

Of greater importance in this passage in Layamon, however, is something that 
we have not at all in Geoffrey: the long plea, of Genuissa to her beloved husband, 
based upon the sacredness, virtue, and kingliness of living up to one’s plighted 
word :4 


Lauerd bi-penc pe; 

pine peowes beod gode. 

pu hauest mucle treow-scipe, 
treowde stadeluaeste, [9816-19] 


8 Pio Rajna, himself an opponent of Schofield’s lay theory, pointed out (“Le origini della 
novella narrata dal ‘Frankeleyn’...,” Romania, xxxu [1903], 207) that Geoffrey’s 
“tantarum ... nuptiarum” (Historia, bk. rv, ch. 15) did not justify the translation (of 
Giles, which Schofield used), ‘‘of so great and happy a marrriage,” and that Geoffrey makes 
no mention of any affection of the wife for her husband Arviragus. 

® Op. cit., p. 437. 

10 Frederick Madden ed. (London, 1847), 1, 418-420, in the earlier version; the later ver- 
sion has essentially the same matter. 

1 r11, 340. See Wace’s Brut, 5133-54, ed. Ivor Arnold (Paris [SATF], 1938), vol. 1 (5254- 
77 in the Le Roux de Lincy ed., Rouen, 1836-38, vol. 1, which Madden used). 

12 See above, note 8. 

13 See also 9856 ff. in Layamon. 

4 For Arviragus’ promise, see, besides the passage summarized here, 9498-9535 in Laya- 
mon; cp. Geoffrey’s Historia, bk. rv, ch. 14. 
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qualities which, she says, are proper for every king, rich man and poor man. 
“Bi-benc pu a pine quides” (9824 ff.), she pleads, which you spoke to my father, 
Claudius, who gave me as wife to you, who are so dear to me as my lord; 

& bi-penc pe of pan fore, 

hu pu mine fader swore [9846-47] 


to pay tribute to Rome. Therefore—she ends her exhortation— 


... pu most holdé 
pat pu aer bihaehtest. [9854-55] 


This plea, apparently overlooked by Schofield," is surely a significant addition to 
what Geoffrey (and Wace) had to say." It shows that an Arviragus and his wife 
were associated with a story dealing with the importance of the plighted word, 
and that consequently Chaucer could have and probably must have heard or 
read some account which carried on this association of an Arviragus and his 
wife with such a virtue. This explanation for the source of Chaucer’s name for 
Arveragus is at least as natural as that which calls for Chaucer going to Geoffrey’s 
Historia just to get British names. 

The shifting in Chaucer’s tale of the plea to live up to the truth from the wife 
to the husband may be accounted for either (1) by whatever were the intermedi- 
ate sources or source between the original and Chaucer, or (2) by the possibility 
that Chaucer, taking the story from Boccaccio, took the name of Arveragus and 
possibly that of Dorigen (=Genuissa?) from some chronicle or other source, 
similar to Layamon’s Brut, in which the names were associated with truth as in 
Layamon, and then used them to suit his story."” 

When one begins to doubt that Geoffrey’s Historia is the direct source for 
Chaucer’s Arveragus, he begins to wonder, of course, about the relation of 
Chaucer’s Aurelius—who hires a magician who, by “‘swiche illusiouns and swiche 
meschaunces As hethen folk useden in thilke dayes,’® causes rocks to disappear, 


6 Op. cit., p. 413, n. 1: “In the life of Arviragus the English historian [Layamon], as usual, 
greatly expands Wace, his original ... , but here without adding anything really signifi- 
cant.” 

‘6 The possibility that Layamon concocted this material seems unlikely, for Chaucer’s 
association of Arveragus and his wife with a plea for the keeping of one’s pledge seems to 
have not a coincidental but an analogous relationship to Layamon’s matter, pointing to 
some common source or tradition. If he did not concoct it, this material is further evi- 
dence that Layamon added a good deal from his own reading or knowledge to what he found 
in Wace, and in Wace’s source, Geoffrey. Although some have regarded Layamon’s addi- 
tions as largely creations of his own, the latest editor of any considerable portion of the 
Brut, Joseph Hall (Selections (Oxford, 1924], p. vi), thought it “highly probable that . . . 
Layamon . . . had gathered much legendary lore in his wanderings and had wrought it into 
the texture of his poem.’”’ Cp. substantially the same view of Madden (1, xvi), and his 
further view (and of course that of others), which the evidence of this paper tends to sup- 
port, that Geoffrey “was not a mere inventor.” 

Cp. what J. Burke Severs—“Chaucer’s Originality in the ‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale’,” SP, 
XLUI (1946), 28-29—shows may have happened in Chaucer’s handling of his source mate- 
rial in the NPT. 

‘8 FrkIT, 1292-93 (Robinson ed.). Italics mine. 
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or to seem to disappear, from the sea—to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Aurelius, 
whose magician, Merlin, moves huge stones from one land to another. Now al- 
though Chaucer, so far as we know, is in none of his works (unless in the Frank- 
lin’s Tale) indebted to Geoffrey of Monmouth, it seems probable that, wide 
reader as he was, he knew the easily available Historia of “Englyssh Gaufride” 
(House of Fame, \. 1470) fairly well. If he knew it at all well,!® he must have 
known that Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Aurelius (Ambrosius), brother of Uther 
Pendragon, is a famous Christian hero-king to whose exploits against the pagan 
Hengist and his Saxons Geoffrey devotes all of the first sixteen chapters (about 
fifteen pages in print) of Bk. vim of the Historia.*® One doubts that for a work set, 
as the Franklin’s Tale is, among pagans,” Chaucer would have taken Aurelius, 
or his name, from the character of the Christian leader in the Historia. 

Whatever Chaucer’s source for Aurelius and the disappearance of the rocks, 
in both Chaucer and Layamon an Arviragus and his wife are associated with the 
problem of living up to a pledge. Such evidence, though not establishing nor even, 
in my opinion, suggesting Layamon as a source for Chaucer for the name of an 
Arveragus who had a wife (Dorigen = Genuissa?), seems to exclude Geoffrey of 
Monmouth as a direct source for this matter, and to lend support to the theory 
that the tale has some source besides Boccaccio (and others) —whether a Breton 
lay, or French tale, or whatever, it is not within my province to suggest. 


JEROME W. ARCHER 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


19 That he knew the Historia well is at least as likely as F. Lot’s view (in a review of 
Schofield’s article, in Moyen Age, v1, 2nd ser. [1902], 111) that Chaucer’s knowledge of it 
was so superficial that he had a confused recollection of Arviragus. On the availability of 
the Historia, cf. Acton Griscom—ed. Historia (London, 1929), pp. 6-19—who observes 
that there are at least 190 MSS surviving from the 12th to the 15th centuries. 

2 The Aurelius story in Wace (8037 ff. in Arnold’s ed.) and in Layamon (17174 ff.) is es- 
sentially the same as that in Geoffrey. 

21 Besides the tale, see Tatlock, The Scene . . . , p. 20: “Chaucer took much pains to put 
the story back in Roman times... . ” 


3. THE RICHELIEU-CORNEILLE RAPPORT 
II 


SIncE Sister Amelia quotes me in her article’ and gives me, to use Richelieu’s 
words, a mixture of “applaudissement et blasme,’’ I must reply to her observa- 
tions. 

In order to support the hypothesis that Richelieu condemned le Cid, she sum- 
marizes familiar statements and arguments and adds two of her own, one drawn 
from Richelieu’s alleged piety as a Cardinal, the other from the appointment by 
the Academy of Desmaretz as one of its judges. 


1 PMLA, uxiv (Sept. 1949), 724-745, 
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She declares that it is unthinkable that a Cardinal could approve of a play that 
exalts duelling. When I pointed out to her in December 1948 that a Cardinal who 
hired Gustavus Adolphus to crush the Catholic armies in Germany was quite 
capable of favoring a play that describes two duels, she admitted that Richelieu 
was not a good Catholic and even quoted the Pope to that effect. Nevertheless 
she sticks to her somewhat naive idea that Richelieu always put first the interests 
of the Church except where France was involved, and fails to note that France 
was involved in the question of the Cid. Richelieu was trying hard to develop 
French drama. Here was the first masterpiece produced in his time. Why should 
he wish to discourage its author? 

Sister Amelia seeks, rather ungenerously, to ward off such comment as this by 
claiming (p. 732) that only a Catholic or one who will accept the opinion of Cath- 
olics can discuss Cardinal Richelieu’s attitude towards the Cid. Unfortunately 
for her claim, M. Batiffol, who has done more than anyone else to destroy the 
legend that Sister Amelia defends, is himself a devout Catholic. When Catholics 
differ in interpreting a Cardinal’s activities, a non-Catholic may be allowed to 
judge the issue in accordance with reason and the evidence of contemporaries. 

Now the best answer to Sister Amelia’s contention that Richelieu could not 
approve of the Cid is that he did approve of it, so heartily, indeed, that he al- 
lowed it to be acted twice in his own palace, three times at the Louvre, to be 
dedicated to his niece, and that he made Corneille a noble on account of it. 
These facts Sister Amelia does not deny. Her efforts at the end of her article to 
explain Richelieu’s action without admitting that he was favoring Corneille will 
convince no scholar. How could he allow a play he considered immoral and un- 
patriotic to be dedicated to his favorite niece? How could he honor Corneille so 
highly if he disapproved of his play? The answer is that he was enthusiastic 
about the Cid. Of this there can be no doubt. The only question is why, after 
approving of it, did he allow the Academy to pass judgment upon it. 

Note that most of Sister Amelia’s contribution to the discussion is taken up 
with an attempt to point out why the text of the play displeased the Cardinal. 
But the text was there when he showed his approval of the play in January, 
February, and March, 1637. It is idle to talk of Richelieu’s objection to Corneille’s 
presentation of king, nobles, and duels when we know that they were all in the 
text of the play that had met with the Cardinal’s favor. Let us pass on to her 
second contribution. 

She notices (p. 737) that Desmaretz served on both committees of the Acad- 
emy and was “‘to have the last word,” Desmaretz ‘“‘who had been the very first to 
ridicule the Cid in his copy of the Visionnaires.””. An unwary reader would take 
this as evidence of the Academy’s hostility to the Cid, but what are the facts? 
On February 15, 1637, Chapelain wrote to Mlle Paulet that, at her request, he 
had seen Desmaretz and had asked him to remove from the Visionnaires the 
verses that had shocked Scudéry, and that Desmaretz had agreed tu strike them 
out as well as those that concerned the Cid since the passages might be inter- 
preted to the disadvantage of Scudéry and Corneille, men he esteemed. Note 
that it was Scudéry, not Corneille, who protested. Consequently to make a judge 
of Desmaretz was quite as fair to Corneille as to his opponent, Scudéry. Sister 
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Amelia suppresses half the evidence. This may explain why (p. 739) she finds it 
natural that Batiffol should fail to mention evidence that is unfavorable to his 
contention. To me it seemed strange because I look upon Batiffol as a scholar, 
not as a prosecuting attorney. 

With Desmaretz eliminated, the only contemporary evidence that Richelieu 
wanted the play condemned lies in a letter of Chapelain and in one of Richelieu’s 
marginal comments on the MS of the Sentiments. I am quite willing to admit 
that Chapelain thought Richelieu wanted an unfavorable judgment, but, as | 
wrote some eighteen years ago, Chapelain appears to have misjudged his master. 
This view is supported by the facts that Corneille did not follow most of the pre- 
scriptions laid down in the Sentiments, that he remained on good relations with 
Boisrobert and with Richelieu, to whom he dedicated Horace, and that he 
thanked the Cardinal warmly for his protection. 

As for the marginal comment that Collas and Sister Amelia interpret un- 
favorably to Corneille and that Batiffol fails to discuss, it reads: “L’applaudisse- 
ment et le blasme du Cid n’est qu’entre les doctes et les ignorans, au lieu que les 
contestations sur les autres deux piéces ont esté entre les gens d’esprit.” Sister 
Amelia claims that “as it stands, the meaning clearly is: In the case of the Cid, 
the play is opposed by the learned, etc.’’ Not at all. The literal meaning is that 
the learned applauded the play and the ignorant disapproved of it. This inter- 
pretation is unacceptable because we know that the play was very popular. Sister 
Amelia assumes (p. 738) that the first noun in the first phrase goes with the sec- 
ond noun of the second; the second of the first, with the first of the second. But 
this is not taking it “‘as it stands.” The explanation is, moreover, as unaccepta- 
ble as the other, for Richelieu, who had himself shown marked favor to the Cid, 
would never have said that only the “ignorans”’ applauded it. A third interpretation 
is obviously necessary. On this account I suggested that Richelieu merely meant 
that the ignorant as well as the learned were interested in the controversy over 
the Cid, whereas the controversies over the Italian poems were, to use Sister 
Amelia’s phrase, “limited to people of intelligence.” Sister Amelia rejects my sug- 
gestion, but she tacitly accepts it when she translates ‘“‘ont esté’”’ by “‘were limited 
to.” 

As M. Batiffol has shown, not only in his article in Rddm, but in his Richelieu 
et Corneille,’ a book to which Sister A. does not refer, the legend goes back to 
Pellisson, who was only twelve years old when the Cid was first acted and who 
at first presents his charges as if they were mere gossip. Batiffol reports that there 


? On the other hand, when she says (p. 739) that, according to me, the “Cid was even 
greater than the other two plays,” she is drawing upon her imagination. I certainly never 
supposed that Jerusalem Delivered is a play, and I have not claimed that the Cid was greater 
than the Italian works merely because Richelieu thought it interested a wider audience. 
There is no evidence that Médée was a failure, as Sister A. implies (p. 726). Her reference 
to me on the same page is misleadinz. What I admit as a possibility is presented as if | 
agreed with Van Roosbroeck, whose theory I was attacking; cf. Part u, p. 120 of my His- 
tory. The hypothesis of Corneille’s withdrawal from the Five Authors, which Sister A. ac- 
cepts (p. 727), is probably based on a misprint; cf. my History, Part 11, pp. 205-206. 

5 Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1936. 
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is no evidence in Richelieu’s voluminous correspondence or even in the anti- 
Richelieu pamphlets of his time that the Cardinal had any interest in the 
condemnation of the Cid. With a war on his hands, armies to be equipped, diplo- 
matic negotiations to be carried on, the revolt of the king’s brother to be sup- 
pressed, the queen’s correspondence with the enemy to be watched, Richelieu 
spent at Paris only about seventy-five days out of the year 1637. Why should he 
concern himself with an academic quarrel except to suppress it by approving 
Scudéry’s request that the Academy should judge? However, the fact that he al- 
lowed the Academy to criticize the play helped bring about the acceptance of 
Pellisson’s account, which appealed strongly to those who are ever eager to dis- 
cover weakness in the great. Backed by Boileau, the legend penetrated into text- 
books and became a part of general French culture. Livet and Searles cast doubt 
upon it. Batiffol labored to destroy it. Now Sister Amelia defends the tradition 
and may succeed with the “ignorans” and even with some of the “‘doctes,”’ for, to 
quote Montaigne, as Batiffol does, “‘C’est chose difficile de se résoudre son juge- 
ment contre !es opinions communes. La premiére persuasion prise du sujet méme, 
saisit les simples, de 1a elle s’espand aux habiles sous l’autorité du nombre et 
ancienneté des témoignages. .. .”” 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


III 


SincE Mr. Lancaster has, in his reply, imputed to me both literary and moral 
viewpoints to which I do not adhere, I feel obliged to answer him. I have given 
no reason to believe that I think of Richelieu in terms of piety. And I did not say 
(although I might have) that Richelieu was a bad Catholic; nor did I quote the 
Pope to that effect. I said (Lx1v,732): ““‘We are forced to admit that Richelieu 
was no model Cardinal. . . . At his death, the Pope at Rome said of him: ‘If there 
be a God, the Cardinal de Richelieu will have much to answer for. If there be 
none, why he lived a successful life’.’”’ I have not said it is unthinkable that a 
Cardinal could have approved a play that describes two duels. I have said (pp. 
732-734, 742) that it would be psychologically unsound to think that Richelieu 
(either as Cardinal or as Prime Minister) could have approved of the play with- 
out reservation since it taught that the duel of honor was a duty. Cardinals in 
other times and circumstances might have been quite indifferent. 

I have never entertained the naive idea that Richelieu always put first the in- 
terests of the Church except where France was involved. I said (pp. 732-733): 
“When his duties as Cardinal and as Prime Minister conflicted [and I have dem- 
onstrated that in regard to the Cid there was no conflict], those as Cardinal often 
suffered (e.g., when he hired Gustavus Adolphus to crush the German Catholics 
in their war with the Protestants).” It does not follow that because Richelieu was 
not a model Cardinal, he never fulfilled any of his moral obligations. I have 
pointed out (p. 731) that it was precisely because France was involved up to the 
hilt that Richelieu was forced to take a stand. I have noted that France was in- 
volved, not in a literary quarrel as such, but much more seriously because of po- 
litical and moral issues. 
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I have not claimed that Richelieu ever persecuted Corneille, nor that he was 
hostile to him, nor that he wished to discourage him. In this respect I differ 
from the “traditionalists.” I have said that in ennobling Corneille and his family, 
Richelieu may have meant sincerely to honor the playwright. I have suggested 
other possibilities (pp. 742-743). But I believe it is stretching the point too far to 
say that he approved the Cid without qualification merely because he allowed 
the play to be acted twice in his palace, three times in the Louvre, and permitted 
the dedication to his niece. Richelieu had conferred a silver rosary upon Bas- 
sompierre, but that is no sign he approved of the latter. It will be remembered that 
the Cardinal had first clapped him into the Bastille. 

I have not claimed that the play was either immoral (in the sense of obscene 
or unpatriotic (in the ordinary sense of that word), nor that Richelieu considered 
it as such. If the Cardinal had considered the play in that light, it is most improb- 
able that he would have ennobled Corneille or that he would have permitted the 
dedication to his niece. I said that Richelieu was not “unaware of the political 
dangers engendered by the play” (p. 732), and that “the play was definitely un- 
ethical for the times when viewed from a Catholic standpoint” (p. 733). 

I have never made the preposterous claim that only a Catholic or one who will 
accept the opinion of Catholics can discuss Richelieu’s attitude. I said: ‘We must 
first have acquired the Catholic viewpoint . . . or else we must apprise ourselves 
concerning it”’ (p. 732). Many non-Catholics who have apprised themselves of the 
Catholic viewpoint without accepting it, have written very intelligently and with 
remarkable success on sundry topics in which Catholicity is involved. Were a 
Catholic to write about Jewish or Hindu literature or art, we should expect him 
first to apprise himself about that point of view; we should not expect him to ac- 
cept it. 

As for M. Batiffol, he is an eminent scholar whom I esteem. Unfortunately, he 
has for some reason overlooked one important phase of the Querelle: the position 
which Richelieu, as Cardinal, would have been obliged to take because of the 
serious moral obligations which his post entailed. M. Batiffol, as a well-informed 
Catholic, will be the first to admit that no Catholic (not even the Pope) is in- 
fallible as a literary critic. 

On rereading Chapelain’s letter of February 15, 1637, to Mlle Paulet, I am not 
sure that I draw the same conclusions as Mr. Lancaster has done. Because 
Desmaretz was unfriendly to Scudéry, it does not follow that Desmaretz was 
friendly to—or even impartial to—Corneille (an enemy of Scudéry). Two un- 
friendly persons (or nations) have often joined hands to fight a common foe. 
Desmaretz was asked to sit in judgment upon Corneille’s Cid, not to judge 
Scudéry. In fact, Desmaretz’s admission that he had written the verses against 
Corneille really strengthens my contention. I was being generous to my adver- 
saries when I suppressed this half of the evidence. 

“L’applaudissement et le blasme du Cid n’est qu’entre les doctes et les igno- 
rans, au lieu que les contestations sur les autres deux pieces ont esté entre les gens 
d’esprit.”’ In this marginal comment we see that Richelieu admits there was some 
“blasme.” To interpret this as meaning that the learned were on Corneille’s side 
and the ignorant against him, would be absurd, as even Mr. Lancaster admits. | 
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have adopted the only other interpretation feasible unless one has recourse to 
reconstructing the whole sentence: that the learned (the Academy of which 
Richelieu was the leading spirit) condemned the play and the ignorant praised 
it. But Mr. Lancaster says: “‘Not at all.’’ Since Mr. Lancaster holds that Riche- 
lieu believed the “blasme” came neither from the ignorant nor from the learned, 
one is forced to wonder whence it came! 

Mr. Lancaster prefers to think that Citois, Richelieu’s secretary, made a mis- 
take (which the Cardinal failed to correct when adding marginal comments to 
the MS some days later in his own hand), and that he meant to write: “L’ap- 
plaudissement et le blasme du Cid est entre les doctes et les ignorans, au lieu que 
les contestations sur les autres deux pieces n’ont été qu’entre les gens d’esprit.” 
Presuming that his readers would have enough intelligence to follow him, Mr. 
Lancaster, in his History, did not offer either a literal English translation or a free 
interpretation of his newly constructed comment. In the PMLA article (p. 739, 
n. 25), I tried to interpret this new sentence and wrote: “His [Mr. Lancaster’s] 
explanation is that the Cid was even greater than the other two plays as it had 
drawn the ignorant as well as the learned into the literary controversy.” Mr. 
Lancaster, in his reply, says: “I have not claimed that the Cid was greater than 
the Italian works merely because Richelieu thought it interested a wider audi- 
ence.” I am not conscious of having inserted the word merely into my interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Lancaster continues: “I suggested that Richelieu merely meant that 
the ignorant as well as the learned were interested in the controversy over the 
Cid, whereas the controversies over the Italian poems were, to use Sister Amelia’s 
phrase, ‘limited to people of intelligence’.” In what respect does Mr. Lancaster’s 
own interpretation of his sentence differ from the one I offered in the footnote 
and to which he takes exception? 

I surely do not, tacitly or otherwise, accept Mr. Lancaster’s explanation of 
the marginal comment. I hold that the learned condemned the play; Mr. Lan- 
caster holds that neither the ignorant nor the learned condemned it. 

Mr. Lancaster continues: ““‘When she says that, according to me, the ‘Cid was 
even greater than the other two plays,’ she is drawing upon her imagination. I 
certainly never supposed that Jerusalem Delivered is a play.” Mr. Lancaster is 
quite right; Jerusalem Delivered is a poem. But the careful reader will not blame 
Mr. Lancaster for this slip inasmuch as on the preceding page I had already 
made the same stupid translation of the word piece, and without associating his 
name. Could it be that Citois, who was so stupid as to have put ne... que in 
the wrong place, also thought that Jerusalem Delivered was a play? For the word 
piece can, and often does, mean “a play.” 

I do not believe that Médée was a failure; I believe that neither Corneille nor 
his audiences were satisfied with it (p. 726). (See also Le Cid, ed. F. M. Warren 
[New York, 1895], p. viii.) 

I believe that I have shown rather clearly (pp. 724-725) the respective view- 
points held by Van Roosbroeck and Mr. Lancaster. Furthermore, by using the 
words “who might have seen” (p. 726), I have indicated that Mr. Lancaster 
considered this interpretation merely as a possibility. 

I have not held that Richelieu was concerned with an academic quarrel as 
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such. He used it as a foil to check the popu'arity of the play (p. 731)—as a means 
to achieve his religious and political ends. Therefore, it can hardly be said with 
any accuracy that I have either revived or defended the “legend” of the “tradi- 
tionalists.” 

I have not sought success with either the “doctes” or the “‘ignorans.’’ I have 
merely tried to find the truth of the matter and to present it as I see it. For to 
quote Saint-Exupéry: “It is not danger I love. I know what I love.” I love the 
Truth. 

SIsTER M. AMELIA KLENKE, O.P. 


4. MILTON’S SONNET XX 


In PMLA, Lxtv (June, 1949), 480-483, Fraser Neiman has made a good case for 
interpreting Milton’s “spare to interpose them oft” as “spare time or permit one’s 
self to interpose them oft.” Since this is an interpretation which I have long 
maintained, though never in print, I should like permission to add four points: 

1. The conjunction. “He who of those delights can judge, and spare...” 
The conjunction and indicates continuance of thought in the same direction. It 
would normally link “appreciate” and “find time to enjoy.” If the second idea 
is contrasted—“refrain from enjoying”—the logical connective would have been 
but or yet. 

2. The litotes, “not unwise.” Litotes can carry a variety of implications, and 
certainly must not be treated dogmatically. As a rule, though, it makes a stronger 
impression than a direct statement and at the same time disarms criticism. 
“Some may think differently, but I venture to aver. . .’’ If Masson’s interpre- 
tation is correct, we should expect a straightforward declaration: “He who can 
appreciate these things, yet refrain from enjoying them, is wise indeed.” There 
is a comparable indirection in the sonnet to Cyriack Skinner: God disapproves of 
refraining from pleasure = God approves of cheerful indulgence at proper times. 
As Neiman says, the meaning of this sonnet can hardly be disputed. 

3. The climax. Fire, food, wine, music. Milton’s works give constant evidence 
of his delight in music, without containing, so far as I can remember, any warning 
against overindulgence. 

4. The Horatian echoes. These are thicker and more explicit than Mr. Neiman 
suggests. The first line, of course, imitates “O matre pulchra filia pulchrior”’ (1, 
16). Taken with its seventeenth-century shading, “virtuous” gives a suitable 
masculine counterpart to feminine beauty without being so formidable (Ra- 
leigh’s word) as to destroy the Horatian flavor. Favonius recalls “‘Solvitur acris 
hiems”’ (1, 4). Milton’s sonnet looks forward to the time which Horace is de- 
scribing, when the “hard’”’ season is softened, Favonius blows, the earth bears 
flowers, and the fire is no longer welcome. “Help waste a sullen day” is close to 
“morantem saepe diem mero fregi’’ (11, 7). The whole setting corresponds to |, 
9, which Mr. Neiman cites: Now it is winter; heap logs on the fire and draw the 
wine. These correspondences, of course, have been frequently noted. The force 
of the argument lies in their accumulation—echoes of four odes in ten lines, plus 
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the reminiscence of 11, 11, in the companion sonnet to Cyriack Skinner. Except 
for “O matre pulchra”’ these are all odes commending the enjoyment of social 
pleasures. It is not unreasonable (litotes) to feel that Milton was writing in an 
Horatian mood to urge his young friend to share in judiciously chosen Horatian 
delights. Neiman says rightly that 11, 7', promises heavier drinking than Sonnet 
xx. The line that Milton uses, however, refers not to the forthcoming celebration 
but to a habit of companionable drinking in years gone by. 
ELIZABETH JACKSON 
University of Minnesota 


5. MELVILLE AND DANTE 


Note 6 in J. Chesley Mathews’ comment (PMLA, Dec. 1949, p. 1238) on my 
article ““Melville’s Pierre and Dante’s Inferno” (PMLA, March 1949, pp. 70-78) 
may give the unintended impression that I neglected the references to Dante 
there cited; they appear in my notes 4 and 5. 

Both Mr. Mathews and I failed to notice one of the more striking parallels be- 
tween Pierre and the Inferno called to my attention by Henry A. Murray’s notes 
to a recent edition of the novel (New York, 1949, p. 489). The parallel involves 
the famous passage from Francesca’s speech to Dante: “No greater grief than to 
remember days of joy, when misery is at hand” (Inf. v, 118-119; Cary’s version). 
In describing the “Hell-day” of the Pierre who has just heard that his mother is 
dead and that he has been disinherited (Bk. xx1, Ch. ii), Melville paraphrases 
and melodramatically develops this passage to point up the contrast between the 
once happy and the now suffering hero: “This recalling of innocence and joy in 
the hour of remorsefulness and woe; this is as heating red-hot the pincers that tear 
us.” 

G. GIOVANNINI 

The Catholic University of America 
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U of Arizona 

U of Arkansas 

Boston C 

Bowdoin C 

Brooklyn C 

Brown U 

Bryn Mawr C 

U of Buffalo 

Butler U 

California State 

U of California (Berkeley) 

U of California (Los 
Angeles) 

Carnegie Inst Tech 

Chicago Public 

U of Chicago 

Chico State C 

U of Cincinnati 

Claremont C 

Colby C 

Colorado A & M 

U of Colorado 

Columbia C (S.C.) 

Columbia U 

Connecticut C 

Cornell U 

Dartmouth C 

Detroit Public 

Duke U 

Elmhurst C 

Elon C 

Emory U 

U of Florida 

Fordham U 

Franklin & Marshall C 

Fresno State C 

Georgetown U 

George Washington U 

Harvard U 

Haverford C 

U of Hawaii 

Hofstra C 

Hunter C 

Huntington 

U of Idaho 

U of Illinois 

Illinois Inst Tech 

Indiana U 

U of Iowa 


John Carrol U 

Johns Hopkins U 

Joint Universities, Nash- 
ville 

U of Kansas 

U of Kansas City 

U of Kentucky 

Kenyon C 

Landsbokasafn Islands, 
Bibliotheque Nationale 

Lawrence C 

Lehigh U 

Lincoln U 

U of London 

Los Angeles Public 

Louisiana State U 

Loyola U (New Orleans) 

McGill U 

U of Maine 

Manhattan C 

U of Maryland 

U of Melbourne 

Miami U (Oxford, O.) 

U of Miami (Coral Gables, 
Fla.) 

Michigan State C 

U of Michigan 

Minneapolis Public 

U of Minnesota 

U of Mississippi 

Mississippi State C 

U of Missouri 

Morris Harvey C 

Mount Holyoke C 

U of Nebraska 

U of Nevada 

Newberry 

New Jersey C for Women 

New Mexico A & M C 

U of New Mexico 

New York Public 

New York State 

New York U 

U of North Carolina 

Women’s C, U of North 
Carolina 

North Carolina State C 

North Texas STC 

Northern Illinois S T C 

Northwestern U 

U of Notre Dame 

Oakland Public 

Ohio State U 

Ohio U 


Ohio Wesleyan U 
U of Oklahoma 
U of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State C 
U of Pennsylvania 
Carnegie, Pittsburgh 
U of Pittsburgh 
Pratt Inst, N.Y. 
Princeton U 
Principia C 
Queens C (Flushing) 
Rice Institute 
U of Rochester 
Rutgers U 
San Jose SC 
Smith C 
U of Southern California 
U of South Carolina 
Southern Methodist U 
Spring Hill C 
Stanford U 
St. Ambrose C 
St. Bonaventura C 
St. Louis U 
Swarthmore C 
Temple U 
U of Tennessee 
Texas Christian U 
U of Texas 
Tufts C 
Tulane U 
U of Utah 
Valparaiso U 
Vassar C 
U of Virginia 
Wabash C 
State C of Washington 
Washington U (St. Louis) 
U of Washington 
Wayne U 
Wells C 
Wellesley C 
Wesleyan U 
Western Reserve U 
Western State C of Colo- 
rado 

West Virginia U 
Willamette U 
Williams C 
U of Wisconsin 
Wooster C 
Yale U 
Yeshiva U 

[total 156] 


Discounts: To libraries having standing orders, 30 per cent. 


Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language 
Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 











